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PREFACE. 



Ths f(^owitig pages contain the resalt of the author's 
inTGstigations of what the Holy Scriptures teach on the 
sidbject ci Chattel Slavery, for the last twelve years, as oon- 
dsely stated as possible. He has read much in defense of 
ihe Holy Scriptures against the charge of supporting slayeryi 
hut n^hing that has, in his judgment, set their teachings 
in the true light. He is weH aware that he has taken much 
higher ground than has been taken by anti-slaYery meuy 
and asks a candid examination of the proof brought to sos- 
tain it, and the reasonings on that proof. He has been 
conyinoed for several years, diat tiiere never was a slave- 
holder in the church of God, either under the patriarchal, 
Jewish, or Christian dispensations, until after the days of 
ihe Apostles; and that the Great Head of the same never 
allowed one to be in it. The following pages exhibit the 
proof on which that fluth rests. Slavery was profa3>ited 
by positive law in all nations, ttom the time of Noah 
until after the days of Moses, and had not found its way 
into Asia MiuOT at the time christian churches weve planted 
there, and the epistles were written to those churches. - 
Satistiftotory proof of all this will be found in the following 
pages. This is all new ground — outside of all 'that has 
been attempted on this subject, and if fdlly established, 
forever settles the question against the slav^older's right 
to membership in the church of the living God. 
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The remedy provided by the Great Creator for this 
monstrous eyil is also presented^ and the duty of every 
christian and American citizen^ relative to the samc^ clearly 
shown; and also the awful consequences of neglecting that 
duty. 

These pages were first published in the Wesleyan Expos- 
itor^ a small monthly^ edited by the author, and the readers 
of that periodical urged the publicatioa of die numbers on 
slavery in book form. This led to l^e publication at thia 
time. The author has been partially engaged for several 
years |»:eparing a work on Slavery, for the prei/ss; which 0C»* 
tains the whole of the following pages, with much other 
information on other branches of the. subjeet The rise^ 
progress and development of Chattel Slavery, among the 
nations of the earth, is exhibited^ with tJbe proofs) and the 
wrongs of d^erent states of chattleism compared, and 
American shown to be << the vilest that ever saw the sun;'' 
but has not had time, means or healtili to complete it, and 
bring it through the press; and consents to give to the pub* 
lie this extract from it, hoping it may aid in the great bat« 
tie now b^ng fought for the rights of humanity and the 
purification of the ^urch of Gfod, from ^^ the sum of all 
villanies." That it may do good, and- aid. in the ^reat strag^ 
gle for the right, is the Sarvent prayer, of the . 

AirrsOB. 
MASsnsUf, 0,, i/i«fw 27, 1862. ~ ' 



CHAPTER L 



BIBLE SEBVITUDE, 

Aar ADPBB9B dsuysbbd in thb Sixth Fbbsbttebiab'Chubch, 
CiBciKNATi, 0., Mabch 19th, 1843. 

R$med and Enlarged, 

** Lote irorketh no ill to his neighbor : therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law."— Romanb ziii. 10. 

Much lias lt)e€tn said, and much written, of man's 
accountability ; but when all is said that can be, for 
or against, it amounts to this : the Creator has im- 
{Jauted in the heart of every human being a con- 
sciousness . of his accountability. There is in the 
mind of every man a living conviction that he is an 
iiccountable creature, and must answer for his conduct 
to some superior being. This is the fact with all sav- 
age as well as civilized men. This conviction fans 
the fla»me of all idolatrous altar fires — ^inflames the 
Beal of all the worshipers of strange gods. The 
Scriptures reveal the nature of this accountability,-— 
the great objects to be secured ; and also the nature 
^Jid defi»gn of the moral government of God. 
1* 
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I have selected this text, 1st, to call attention ta 
one great object of the divine government, — the great 
object ; and to show that slavery is wholly irreconcil- 
able to this object — ^to that government. And 2nd, 
to examine those passages of the Holy Scriptures 
which are thought by some persons to favor slavery. 

All intelligent beings act from motives ; they have 
design in all they do. The great Jehovah is the per- 
fection of all intelligence, and exhibits perfect design 
in all ]^is works. He had design in his divine legis- 
lation, and we now inquire what that design was — 
what was the great object of establishing the moral 
government of the Universe. Some contend it w«a8 
to secure the honor or dignity of the throne of God 
— ^the rights of divine sovereignty. This is hard to 
maintain, because Jehovah is immutable ; he cannot 
change ; his rights cannot be invaded. What he now 
is, he always was aiid ever will be. The whole uni- 
verse could not put forth an arm long enough to reach 
even the foundations of his throne. He liveth forever 
deeply interested in the happiness of all his creatures, 
yet perfectly independent of them. While " he can 
not be tempted," he tempteth no man. He dwells 
beyond temptation's reach. Not so with his crea- 
tures. They are placed in such a yariety of circum- 
stances, and their relations to each other are such, 
that the moral government of God is necessary to 
make the possession of the powers with which intelli- 
gent beings are endowed safe to those with whom they 
are connected. Th^ great imgn of the divine lair 



18 to make moral agents act right or felicitously to- 
ward each other, and all creatures with whom they 
are connected. Religion does not consist so much in 
what some call devotion to God, as in righteousness 
to man. True devotion is humble obedience. While 
we are to love God with all our hearts, we are to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. The measure of love we* 
are to have to our fellows is the loVe we have to our- 
selves. Self-love renders us incapable of consenting 
for a moment to our own pain or injury. We can 
consent to suffer pain for the sake of gain, but never 
for its own sake. We are wholly incapable of dioos- 
ing misery for misery's sake. This is 'a fixed law of 
mind. And this measure of love the divine law re- 
quires us to have to our neighbor, and we can no 
more consent to his injury than to our own, while 
governed by it. But obedience to the divine law does 
more than this. It brings our powers under contri* 
bution to each other's good — ^makes them act well on 
our neighbor. 

Actions have tendencies irrespective of any moral 
character which may be given them by law. Were I 
to strike another with my might, that act would in- 
flict pain, had no prohibition been given. Our pow- 
ers may be employed in producing happiness or mis- 
ery; and the great design of the divine law is to 
make them productive of delight, This is the great 
principle established in the text: "Love worketh no, 
ill to his neighbor," and therefore fulfils the law. 
What the law recpiires, love does. -Love fills the 
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measure of the law which God has given man for ik^ 
government of his whole life ; and to work ill to no 
neighbor is at onoe the object and fulfilment of this 
law- The objects of the divine law are to prevent 
misery and to prodace happiness. A heart that can 
consent to inflict misery on a fly, is at war with the 
principle of the law of Jehovah, and is unlike the 
Holt Onb. Now as love fulfils the law because it 
worketh no ill to any neighbor — to any person—- its 
great object must be, to make the possession of the 
powers bestowed on man safe to those with whom he 
is associated. 

Permit me to illustrate this position: suppose 
large pipes were placed just over each pew in this 
house, within reach of the people in them, — one 
filled with scalding water, impregnated with the most 
corroding and caustic substances ; the other with the 
most fragrant odors, as exhilarating as the air of 
heaven , — and stop-cocks in these pipes over each 
person in the house, so that every one might turn a 
key and let in a stream of odor or of scalding coro- 
eive, as he might choose. The hand that turned a 
water key might be the first injured, but not the only 
sufferer. Would it be unreasonable or unjust to pro- 
hibit the actor from injuring himself and those around 
him ? Surely not. 

But suppose these hands cannot be still, that they 
mttst turn some of these keys, would it not be indis- 
pensable to secure the happiness of those occupying 
the house^ for him who might be the auth<»: of thil 





0tote of tbingS) to require eaob hftud to tant aa^or 
kejj to preyent it from tormng a hot wat^ one.^ anl 
tlxns nutke every hand contribute to ks «wn happineflB, 
and the happiness of those with whom it is aasooiated) 
instead of letting in a stream of misery or death* 
Let every odor key be turned^ and at onoe the plaoe 
is filled with the sweetness of heaven. These pipes 
and keys may serve to illustrate the moral govern* 
ment of God« 

Actions, have tendencies ; some produce felicity, 
others infelicity. The immortality within us is a liv« 
ing principle of ceaseless activityr— a perennial fire 
that never goes out. Throw the soul into a state of 
quietus, and you might as well annihilate it Action 
is to the mind what breathing is to the body, — ^its 
life. The great design of the govemmrat of Jehovah 
is to make brings thus constituted instrainenta of each 
other's happiness, both in time and m eternity^ and 
by employing them constantly in producing delight, 
prevent them from producing misery. The law of 
God prohibits all those actions or things which would 
directly or indirectly give the slightest pain, or sad* 
den for a moment a single heart; and requires the 
employment of the unceasingly active powers of the 
mind in doing what will increase tiie gsneral joy, 
widen the openings of the fountains' of Hfs, a&d 
eaufi^ the streams thei^of to flow deeper and wider in 
wsives of increasing delight — to bear creatkn for« 
ward toward, the thr^me of Goc^ from whence poare 
&«th all the blisa that the Infinite can impart to fi« 
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fiites* And $11 tiug is done in a way wbich n^ 
fttrei^thea tbe bonds which unite social beings. It 
makes them instmments of eadi other's happiness- 
increases their obligations to each other forever. 
What wisdom, what lore in this arrangement ! How 
near will the operation of this law bring together, 
through an eternal heaven, the inhabitants of the 
worlds of joy ! With what delight will this arrange- 
ment be contemplated through eternity ! Let none 
suppose, for one moment, that the moral government 
of God will not require obedience to his law in 
heaven ; for the perfection of earthly obedience is to 
do the will of God on earth as it is done in heaven ; 
to obey Lis law here as it is obeyed there. 

*^Love worketh no ill to his neighbor." But who 
is my neighbor t Some may be ready to answer, the 
man in the next door, across the street, or on the next 
farm. The nei^borhood of some is very smaB^ 
They are not willing to acknowledge that the slave in 
the South is their neighbor; they are unwilling lo 
know that he is. Let us examine into who is our 
neighbor. Tha word in the original is rhe^ a verbal 
nimn: it comes, from the verb ra, ah, to see, — or he 
mwy mewud^ ieheldy perceived, kneti^jdiaeernedy — and 
means the pi^i^son seen, perceived, or diseerned; hence 
It^Q neiighbor to any person I have any knowledge 
or conception ^£ This comports with our Lord's 
de&ition in ^ the case cf the man who 'fell among 
thieves* He was a Jew. The^pnlest lived near hina, 
ai(d so £d theJUeTSte. The priest went down on ope 
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i&Sidy ihd Levite on the other} bat neither g&ve him 
the needed aid. How hia heart most have leaped for 
joy, when he saw bis brother Jew approaching him, — 
more, when he saw his priest! But what a change 
of feeling when his priest passed by and paid no at- 
tention to him ! But his hope revived when hearing 
liie footsteps of a man approaching him, he looked 
and saw his Levita; bat soon died, as he saw him pass 
bj on the other side. He must have given himself 
v^ to dicT, when ti^e men of his own sanctuary, whose 
enly business was to serve the people at. the altar of 
the fiving Jehevah, had no hearts to feel for him, or 
h^nds to give relief. But the sound of footsteps fall 
agsin upon his ear, and behold a Samaritan ap* 
preaches ! A man of another nation, an enemy of 
tii^ Jews— his enemy — a sad reflection ; but this stran- 
ger spoke kindly to him, took him to an inn, and re- 
fieved all his wants. How unexpected must all this 
have^ been! Our Lord asked who was neighbor to 
him who fell among thieves? The Jews answered, 
^^he who showed him kindness;'* and the Savior ac* 
eepts the answer. This settles the meaning. Ac- 
cording to the literal meaning of the word, any per- 
son that I can see, perceive, or have any knowledge 
Hi, is my neighbor ; and according to our Lord, any 
person to whom I can show kindness. We can do 
seme act of kindness to all, even the slaves over the 
river, yea, in the far south. We cannot go there and 
unloose their chains, but we can send up fervent 
prajer to the Qod of heaven for ihemi and he can 
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aad irifi do it. If ir6 are not good mm and w(»seii 
we ought to be> and wbat we ought to bo ire maj be^ 
and the efieOtQal ferreBt prayer of the Tigfateow 
ayaileth much. And as we can pray for aU men^ we 
can show kindness to all^^^be neighbcnr to all ; erery 
human being is our neighbor. The entirety of hu* 
inanity is the neighborhood of Christianity. 

The hntnan being does not live for whom we eaii- 
not pray — to "whom we cannot show kindness. Away 
with the mistaken notion, — ^I wiH nse soriptoral latK 
gnage, and eay — damneMe heresy^ which confines ottr 
sympathies — our christian affection to the narrow 
limits of the smoke of our fires. Blessed be the name 
of the Most High, I can be neighbor to eyery hmasB 
being ; my neighborhood is as big as the w<»id — ibe 
world is <3ie neighborhood of the christian — ^yes, and 
if there were beings in the moon for whom Christ died, 
to save from sin, they wouH be in my neighborhood 
too ; and I ccmld act the part of a neighbor to thetti 
"*— sympathize with them through Jesus, our living 
head, as the members of the body sympathize with 
each other tiirough their common head. 

Does slavery work ill ? If it does, it eonfiicis wi&' ' 
the law of love, which fulfills the law of God, — is the 
law of God. I think none who heard me last night/ 
can doubt for a moment that it works ill, and if so, 
it faHs under the condemnation of scripture. Some 
say, " show me, thus saith the Lord, and I will be- 
lieve." I think I can do it. I wiU try presently. 
But slavery assumes iBuch a variety of shapes, phases, 
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u4 fongjSy that to condemn it in one form would not 
^yer the whole ground, or even in many forms would 
leave some modification of it nncondemned. The 
scriptuiies condemn every element that enters into the 
composition of slavery, just as the Pope curses her- 
etics, beginning at the "topmost hair,'**and curses 
every muscle, sinew, tendon, and fibre, from the head 

to the toes, and then curses the whole man. This is 

« - • 

a very ^effectual way to curse, and in this efiectual way 
the scriptures condemn slavery ; condemn all the ele- 
ments which enter into its composition, and then con- 
demn it by name — the name the God of heaven has 
given it in his word ; from this condemnation there is 
no escape. 

I have heard some professed christians say, that 
they were " as much opposed to slavery as anybody," 
but they believed the Bible sanctioned it. This is an 
extremely awkward position. These persons* morality 
is purer than the Bible. They condemn as wicked 
what the Bible sanctions as righteous. I could not 
briDg myself to proclaim, that my principles were 
purer than my admitted rule of faith and practice, 
which is a revelation from an infinitely pure and holy 
God* But some go even thus far, to apologize for 
slavery. It is not to be wondered at ; the mainten- 
ance of error is always inconsistent. 

I will call your attention to some of those passages 
of the Holy Scriptures which have been claimed as 
giving support to slavery. Leviticus xxv. 44, 45, and 
46, are mainly relied on for its support,-— «re claimed 
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as the great foundation of the system, and are on ifak 
acoount entitled to a careful examination. ' 

Here I will saj, I am a southerner ; hare fired 
thirty-two years in the slave States ; have preached 
to slaves and slaveholders hundreds of times. I then 
believed, as I now do, that any person living and dy* 
ing in the spirit and practice of slavery, would be in- 
evitably lost ; and this doctrine I have preached to 
slaveholders repeatedly. From my earliest rece-Uec- 
tion, all persons of whom I had any knowledge, ad- 
mitted that slavery was wrong. The religion of the 
entire South condemned it as wrong, up to 1834, At 
that time an old D. D., who had formerly been Presi- 
dent of a College in the county and State in which I 
was born and raised, made the important discovery^ 
that the sin was in the abuse, not in the use ; diat the 
relation was sanctioned by the Holy Scriptures, while 
the abuse was condemned by them. He was at that 
time a Professor in a theological seminary. This im- 
portant discovery was first made known in an ecclesi- 
astical association in Virginia, my native State^ 

The subject of modem abolitionism was then be- 
ginning to excite the South. One member of the as- 
sociation said, in an inflammatory speech, that,''Mf 
the abolitionists would set the country on fire, it' would 
be right to give them the first warming.*' The learned 
D. B. said, "I think we are in error; we have ad- 
mitted that slavery was sinfuL This we have always 
acknowledged, and if our pvemiseB be correct, the 
conclusions of the abolitionists arc undeniable. If 



«la(v«i7 b0 ft mn, U minfe be umxi^dbtelf repented of, 
to flocnre the divine favcHTi a« io^mediate repentance 
is required of all sinners y but I think, brethren, we 
bare- conceded too much. If ve exaijaine the subject 
carellilly, we sh^U find that slavery is a relation sanc- 
tioaf d by the scriptures ; that this relation is not sin- 
ful ; and the sin is not in the relation, but in the abuse 
of it, and that we hare confounded the abude of slave- 
ry with its U9e. The abolitionists have takjen advan- 
tage of this admission, and have assailed slavery, 
vhieh is rl^Af, with the weapons which the scriptures 
fiimi^ to correct its e^nful abuses, not its proper 
mes.*' This was the first intimaticm that slavery was 
pot mful i and &§ soon as it was brought forth by 
this jy. D.,. it ran like fire in dry stubble all over the 
Sotttb, and ores a great part of the North too. I 
i^eot seven^ d^ys, in this State, in public debate with 
tw<^ presbyterian miaisters, who undertook to prove, 
fromi the book of Gh>d, that slavery was not only sanc- 
tioned by that book, but it was of divine appointment. 
I This Beverend Doctor made another discovery, 
which was as little creditable to him as this : that it 
WB8 a sin for a slave to pray to the Almighty on the 
aabbath-day, if the master was administering chastise- 
ment. This discovery was made in this wise ; he was 
s slaveholder, and a severe one too, and often with 
his own hands applied the cowhide to the naked backs 
of his slaves. On one occasion a woman, who s^ved 
in tike bouse,, committed on Sunday an offense of too 
peat a mugmliide to go .wpuwbe4 until il^%j. 
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In towna and cities slave* are generally wliipped m / 
ocllarsy to prevent their cries from being heard as far 
as they would be in other situations. This is not the 
case on the plantations. The I>octor lived in a town, 
and on this occasion took his wofnan into the cellar, 
and as is usual in such cases, stripped her from 
her waist up, and then applied the fesh. The 
poor woman writhed and winced under each stroke, 
and cried, Oh I master^ have mercy ! Oh ! master, 
do have mercy ! but without effect. She then cried. 
Oh, Lord ! Oh Lord ! ! Oh LORD ! ! ! The Rever- 
end Doctor then stopped, and his hand fell to his side 
as though it had been stricken with the palsy, gazed 
on the woman with astonishment, and thus addressed 
her (the congregation will pardon me for repeating 
his words): "hush, you b — ^h,vwill you take the name 
of. the Lord in vain on the sabbath-day?'* And 
when he had stopped the woman from the gross pro- 
fanity of crying to God in her distress on the sabbath^ 
day, jSnished whipping her, and then went to his pul- 
pit and essayed to preach that gospel ^hich proclaims 
liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison- 
doors to them who are bound. This was the maa wh<f> 
made the important diseovery that slavery is not sin- 
ful ; and surely he was just the man for such a work. 
But he is now where the servant is freed from hJa 
master — ^he has gone tojiis reward. 

Let us go to the South, and take up the resolutions 
ef southern Presbyterian Synods, and Methodist Oom- 
ferences. These have takea the ground that slavery 
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IB not sinful — ^is not a moral evfl. And in tlie address 
of our Methodist Bishops,* at the General Conference 
of 1840, the same ground is substantially taken. They 
tfould not have slavery preached against as a sin^ but 
the master and slave both converted and brought into 
the church, and in the relation of mcuter and sUwe livd 
fund die, and get to heaven. This is the doctrine of th€i 
bishops of the M. E. Church, and of the church too. The 
church never has required her slsveholding members 
to free their slaves, as a condition of salvation or 
membership — does not now do it ; has always taught 
that entire sanctification was an indispensable condi- 
tion of salvation in heaven, and that Providence de- 
signed by Methodism to ^^ spread scriptural holiness 
through these lands,"-^-and yet have from the first 
admitted that slaveliolders might be saved— *^now take 
that ground; consequently, that slaveholding is not 
inconsistent with entire sanctification ; for the argiH 
ment when stated stands thus: None but entirely 
sanctified persons can be aaved,-'^«slaveholder8 cnjn bo 
saved, — therefore, slaveholders can be entirely sane* 
tified. I admit this church has always said that 
slavery was ^^a great evil,'' but never coandered it 
an evil of sufficient magnitude to exclude slaveholders 
either from the church or heaven ; and that which 
does neither of these, is no great evil after all. 

According to this doctrine, ^ maiter uh-wM '* ii 
AS good a christian as grace can make, all things else 
being right. And ^^ master u»e^M '' is a ▼ery cobip 

# Tkt mUiot WM at tliftft tfane aa ^plnsfid lUdMdMt 
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SftiA cbajract^ at tbe Sonth; jou may find him on 
eyerj jdantation. AH slaveLolderfl ehSm to Bse their 
sla?«s well ^ and each is left to determine this qnestion 
for himselfy as tbe church has not even attempted any 
standard, except to aUow slaves to go to meeting and 
to receive some religious instruction, hut nothing 
further; and, apcording to their showing, none of 
them are in danger of being lost on account of slavery. 
It may be asked, how did this opini<m obtain suoh 
general acceptance ? This passage in Leviticus, and 
some texts in the Kew Testament which speak of 
master and servant, were glossed. over so as to a^ypeaar 
to favor slavery ; and thus the oondusion was reaebed 
that it was not a jnoral evil, for a pure and holy God 
could not in any circumstances sanction sin. The 
introduction of this argument was as follows : After 
the Spaniards had discovered South America, and 
commenced working the gold mines of that continent, 
they employed the Indians in them. The amount of 
gold required by the Spaniards was more than the In?> 
dians could, procure ; and they were worked so har^ 
that many of them died. The priests (for tbe JesttitB 
had large possessions'^ and influ^:ice in South Ameri- 
ca at this time), out of compassion for those oppressed 
beings, proposed to introduce slaves to divide the la- 
bor with them. Tke Portugisese bad ceiwiieBeed the 
idave^trade at that time; and api^Ucvtiens were made 
by the priests and Jesuits to Charles Y*, and^the Pope 
cdF fiomv, for permiBflion 'to ha^ slaii^ of the f eortii- 



gma»9 but ihtgt both refused* .Xtas Gasas, a priest^ 
a&«l i^t^w^rd a bishop, glossed over the 25th of Le- 
vitietis, and some fiarts of the New Jestament, so as 
to adapt, or rather pervert^ them to their purpose. 
He argued that the Jews ^^rere autihorized, or required^ 
to buy heathen aervanterrr" servaBts of the heathen/' 
and teadi them the worship of the true God — to ju- 
&9ixe them, 4nd sa far from it being a sin to enslave 
heathen to make them Chii^tians, it was a duty ; for 
the Jew had beeji required to enslave them to make 
them Jewfi^ a less blessed state. This plea was suc- 
cessful, and the emperor granted permission to buy 
feur or five thoueand annwlly, to be employed in the 
gold-iQines, notijirithstanding his formei* decision. The 
Jesuitical priest proposed to take the heathen from a 
state of barbansm-^from a land of idolatry, from the 
altars ef their pagan gods, and bring them to a land 
of goepeMight — ^to the temples of the. true God. Ii^ 
a word, to bless Uiem tfi^ ehristianity^-rto bless thenif 
with faith and ho^ in God, and to send them through 
the gold-mines to. the city whose streets are payed 
"mUk gold. And. thus i^varioe) in the disguise of christ* 
laouty, SQCoeeded in reoonciling one of the greatest 
•ms TOth the ohrktiim pre£essio% in the judg^aent of 
many ; and did more to make sensible men injfideto 
$iaak watevM diHie at any other one time,, or by any 
^Aoer scft ef men ^ world ever saw^ 

The ^akf^frGt resigned hia throne to his 40b Phiir 
lif^ ttnt4 '^r«^^red to. « j»enaetery ; but previous to hi$ 
iK'MGfMim be repealed tbiiJc^t of prmHig«ii .b«tt|i9 
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interest of the trade had become so laeratire, that }m 
|accessor paid no attention to the repeal, and the trade 
went on. This was the commencement of the slare- 
trade and American slavery. These glosses of La« 
Casas were improved by the Jesnits. Then c&me Cal- 
met, the great biblical lexicographer, and adopted 
these glosses. Then followed Scott, Henry, Dodd, 
Gill, Coke, Benson, and Clarke, and with one accord 
and without examination adopted Cahnet. Thus th^ 
pro-slavery glosses of Las Casas and the Jesuits liave 
obtained among biblical critics, both Calvinistic and 
Arminian. These glosses run through all our com* 
mentaries; but a careful examination of the subject 
will prove that they are in error on this most import- 
ant point. Our commentators were good men, wiie 
men, and learned men ; — ^but the mind of the ohurok 
was occupied with the five p&ints^ wester bdptismyBMd 
Catholi&ism, Slavery was not a subject of investigai^ 
tion, much less the subject^ and no candid olr careful 
examination of it was made in &m day. 3%is is 
proven by the fact that all adopt Caimet, without 
questioning any of his positions, or taking any new 
ones. But I think you will presently be convinced 
that slavery finds no supp(»i; i& the 25th cbapter of 
Leviticus. I 

All parts of the Divine Gov^mmefit harmomse^ 
Infinite wisdom has so arranged its proport^ns that 
the whole operates without a jar. The Jewish The- 
ocracy was of divine appointaient,«-^the Bormngeme^ 
iff infimte wisdom ; heaee the cqperation pf the whole 
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must have been harmonious; no- conflict could ever 
take place in its action as is sometimes the case witl^ 
our general and State governments, and all human 
contrived institutions. There are three things brought 
to view in this chapter: 1st. the Or eat Atonement ; 
2nd. the Jubilee ; and 3rd. the bringing in of the 
heathen to the enjoyment of the religious privileges 
of the Jewish Theocracy. All these are set forth in 
this chapter. 

The institution of the atonement is in the 16th 
chapter, from 29th verse to the end of the chapter, 
and is again repeated in 23rd chapter, from 26th to 
the 83rd. This institution was typical of the great 
atonement made by Crod'B Eternul Son for sin, and 
was designed to keep the eye of the Jew's faith stead- 
ily fixed on him who was to come. This was one of 
the most important institutions of the Jewish Theocra- 
cy, if not the most important, and was to be observed 
yearly, with the strictest religious devotion. \ 

The 25th chapter contains the institution of the 
J>ibilee, which was typical of the liberty from sift 
which the atonement of Christ was designed to secure. 
On this point all commentators^ as far as my know- 
ledge of them goes, are agreed. This institution was 
associated with the atonement, was to take place on 
the day of atonement, which the Apostle, in the 10th 
chapter of Hebrews, connects with the great atone- 
ment of Christ, and shows clearly was not designed 
to cleanse the Jews from sin, but to fix their eyes on 
him by whose stripes they were to be healed^ Tb^ 



bloirmg of the truinpets on 4jie da^ of atouei^Mnt wap 
tjpical of the gospel-truiapet of sftlvfttioii— the pror 
clamation of freedom from sin, which was to follow 
the tragedy of Calvary. And the bringing in of th« 
heathen from the surrounding nations was typicri of 
the gathering of the gentiles into the gospel-king^oaa 
by the preaching of the truth, which makes free the 
slaves of sin — ^the gospel-jubilee of freedom from the 
bondage of corruption and sin, into the liberty of the 
sons of God. But according to the pro-slavery expo« 
sition, slavery is a type of the liberty of the truth — 
of salvation* from the bondage qf sin« A <]ueer typt 
of the liberty of the sons of God. • • /; • 

I propose to show that this chapter contains the 
Con3titution of Heaven's first Missionary Society, ana 
that thq arrangemept for the purchase of servants 
waa a provision of Divine compassion, by which ^ 
dopr of mercy and salvatiim was opened to the heai^ 
then, through which they could find access to the altar 
of sacrifice ordained of God, find mercy and live ; and 
furthermore, to prove that tjie whole arrangemient 
looked to the benefits of the servants, and not those 
of the masters. . <^^; [ 

To understand the Jewisji economy, we must look 
.at all its peculiarities. The harmonized action of the 
vanous parts exhibits the desi^ ojf that eoonomjv 
The firat particular we shall notice, is the land could 
tiever be sold. Jt was divided among the tribes, faia> 
^iliej», households and persons^ Lev, 25. 23, Josh, from 
Xi to ^ ch.) wd 7 and 15, 17, and 1& The Lord 



cSai^^d 1[S« lands &fl his. It miglitcliangib hands for 
a seadon by a limited sale. Or rather 'what we would 
call a lease, hut it might be redeemed at anj time,' 
' VikA if not redeemed before the Jubilee, went back to 
its original owner without redemption. The only ex* 
eeption to thk statute was a house in a "walled town^ 
iV^faich might be redeemed in one year, but if not re- 
deemed in that time, did not go out free in the Jubilee. 
Lev. XXV. 2&, 30. In this chapter we have in a very 
small compass the very best system of democracy the 
world was ever blessed with. Here was a plan to 
maintain equality. None could be poor long, and 
none could out-strip their brethren in wealth for any 
length of time, for if a reverse of circumstances obliged 
any to sell their lands, they might redeem them, should 
a favorable change take place, or any of their* family 
or near kin might do it for them ; but if neither hap- 
pened, the lands reverted to their original possessors 
in the Jubilee, and thus all things found their level 
every fifty years. Well would it be for our world, if 
Statesmen, instead of wading through so many trashy 
volumes of political economy, would take their prin- 
ciples from the word of God. Bee Lev. 25, 26, and 27. 
Now, from this peculiarity, what was the situation 
of strangers in Judea ? They could purchase no land, 
for there was none for sale, and they could not ob- 
tain any permanent possession, except in a w^alled 
town. They could have no permanent residence, ex- 
cept in the character of servants or dependents, ex- 
cept m a walled city ; not one foot of land could be 
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oVtained by one of ihe strangers outside of walb| fron 
Pftn to Beer Sheba. And it must be noticed that 
tributaries^ sncli as the Gibeonites, who maintained 
their nationality, were not permitted to enjoy tlie 
privileges of the Jewish church ; to enjoy these priv- 
ileges they had to loose their nationality, become fam- 
ily servants, or live in a walled town. This was the 
only door — maek this ! 

A second peculiarity of great importance to the 
proper understanding of this subject, is the place 
the true God was then worshiped. 

First the Tabernacle, and then the Temple, was the 
house of prayer for all nations and people. Isa, 
livi. 7, and Math. xxi. 13. There was the true altar ; 
the divinely appointed sacrifices were to be oflfered 
there, and no where else but there ; there the symbols 
of the Divine presence hung over the mercy-seat ; 
there was the Arik of the Covenant ; there, and only 
tbece, God met, in mercy, his people. And this was 
the case until the veil of the Temple was rent at the 
time of the crucifixion. Up to that time all men had 
to worship the Father at Jerusalem ; but when the 
Atonement was made, the Divine presence was no 
longer confined to the Jewish mercy-seat, but wher- 
ever TWO or THKEB were gathered together in the 
name of Him who our transgressions bore, there His 
presence should be in the midst of them — there was 
a mercy-seat. But how were persons not of the fam- 
ily of Jacob to worship the true God, while the Di- 
*vine presence was confined to the Jewish mercy-seat ? 



How were those wto were disposed to leare their idok 
Und heathen customs to approach the true God, and 
worship hhn in his Temple, — ^to become wotshipers of; 
Iwaers God? They must go to Jerusaiem — they 
must become Jews; for the uncircumcised were not 
permitted to partake (^{ hk otdinanceSj or approach 
his sanctuary ; Ex. xii. 48, and Gen, xvii, 14, — and 
the only way they could do this wa» to become incop- 
ponirted into a Jewish fasnily, or to.liv^e in a walled 
town. And the door opened in this chapter is the 
Only door that ever was opened, through which pious 
Gentiles could approach to God, in his ordinances^ 
previous to the crucifixion ; and the provision relative 
to the houses in walled towns, and family €^r?itude, 
was that door, all that doob and nothing but thax 
DOOR. This will appear from the following consider- 
ations. 

The law of circumcision required all males to be 
circumcised, whether bom in the house or bought with 
money. Gen. xvii* from 10 to 16. Thie covenant; 
made with Abraham, was imposed on all the Jews at 
the institution of the Passover, Ex. xii. 46. And 
Joshua imposed circumcision on all the Jews beforo 
tiiey were permitted to enter liie promised land. Josh. 
V. from 2 to 10; The law of circumcision was imposed 
on the Jews as one of their institutions. All males 
were required to appear three times a year before tha 
Lord, to ofier sacrifices to God — ^to worship the Most 
High, Ex. xxiiL from 15 to 20. The servants bought 
with money^^BOtaHT SBBVANre were required to keep 



1I10 p^Hmrm ^^ wife ^t^d fSmale, but nil tbe main 
lrM6 veqniml to l>e circum^sed l>efore they kepi it^-« 
Sbr« adi. fipom 43 lo the end of the chiipter. Thes^ 
iemnuit&^ere jreqnured to keep the Siibbath hoIy^-nEz* 
sx» 10. The -)fi^ole Jewish nation^ both male and fe* 
male, were seqiui^ed to keep the feast of the passove?, 
the feast of weeks, aad the feast of tabernacles ev&y 
year. Thesit madi^seryaikls aad their maid<-servaatSy 
their widows and fatherlesp, |knd the strangers whidi 
vere among th<»n. The whole nation -^ Bent. xTi% 
froim 10 to 18. ^Ehese three feasts were to be k^t 
h J ail ; bi3tt in keeping, all the males were re<)9ired to 
appear before the Lord in the place he might choose ; 
and he chose Jerusalem as tjiat place — ^Deiit. xvi. 1^ 
Ex. xxiii. 17, and zxsiy. 23, 26. The women were 
te keq> them at howe, they were not required to ap* 
pear before the Lord in the place which he might 
ohbeee. And these duties were all required of the 
kiscd of servants spoken of in the 25th of Leviticnsr^ 
^^rnxj^mJ^ sjatVANTS." These servants were r^qmred 
to do all the religions duties hnposed on the Jews — to 
be just, as strict in their attention to the worship ef 
the great ^^I AM," as the diildren of Jacob were*. 
There tras one law for both in relation to those duties 
•**Ex. xii. .49. And these. duties were eonditi<ms <)f .a 
name and a .place in the congregation of Israel, and 
a right to the privileges of the house of God. He 
thafc was circumcised was debtor to keep the whole 
law^ and he that was. not circumcised was to be cut 
tfi fram God's peo]^^ (M. v. 3, and Gen. xm. 3^ 



lifone ooold belong tcr^ pieopfe €^ €M ivho M m<Ai 
•ll«id' to tiiDse dtftiecK The Jewi«k serviMitB ivwir 
libad Berv«At8) and as such ccmld not Ice^tha passv 
o?er in the family in which thej were lAti^ hew* 
xzv* 89, 40. Ex. xii. 45> The Jewish or hired seis 
wftatd belonged to some Jewish faxiiilj, and they were 
wqpmed to keep it in their own fiuniliee^ Ex. idiL 8, 4» 
Now let one of tihose heathen servants reliise to be- 
cireameked, or rediBe to discharge any of these dutiew 
(see Gen. xvn. 14, Ex. xii. IS and 19, Lev. xvii. TM- 
^^14, ISivm* tv. 80, 31), and he would be eat ^from 
the ooi^regation of Israel ; expatrie^ from the na*- 
tiM woold no longer have a name or jdaoe in Isrtel. 
Brery heathen had to become religiQas, to svtenit to 
bH these rites- and obserrances, in ordar. to become a. 
eervant, a&d to continue them if he would rttnam <me> 
Fnem this faxA it is not only plain but undeniable^ 
thai the Jsm of this sef T'itude was the sabratson- of- 
Ijiese servants* 

3%e. Jews were commanded to haye the satne" law 
for the stranger they had f<»r him who was home^Knm, 
Bac. xii* 49, Lev. xxiv, 16 and 22; and lihey wsias^ 
poritiyely forbidden to vex m Cf>preMi the stranger, 
BSir. xxii. 21. Why was this special precept in favOK 
of sttSAgers given^ seeing they had all the vriigiowr. 
pdtfleifes of the Jews ; all the privileges of every kind 
-fi^hy this over and above ? Plainly beeanse they 
cmne among the Jews fbr a knowledge of the true 
God. And the Je?n» were prohibited from tiirowing 
ft^stnmbiing-UoGk inr their way, or prodiaeing dtsgnsl. 
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in their mmd; or in an j tmy d&couraging tibem in tW 
worship of the true G^d, or tempting them to retom 
-to their former idote. The whole was for the servant's 
bene&t,-^ooked to hia ultimate salvation in Heaven, 
a& we shall see more clearly presently. f 

AiK>ther important fact will throw light on this 
servitude. The law of (rod nowhere authorized tiie 
seUmg of men. The Jews might sell women, but not 
men. They might sell their own daughters for wives, 
hut not for bond-maids. The Jew bought his wife- 
paid a dow«r for her, and if he did not tike her, after- 
wards, he had to perform the duty of marriage tio her ; 
or if. he bought a wife for his son, he was^ to d^M with' 
her after the manner of daughters. If he did not 
like her, she might be redeemed, but not sold to ift 
stranger, and if she was not redeemed, and he tooir 
to him another wife, she went out free, if her fdod> 
raiment, and duty of marriage was not to be withheld ; 
Ex. xxi. 7 to 11. Jacob, because he was poor, had 
to serve seven years for his beloved Bachel, and wa» 
then cheats by Laban, and had to serve seven other' 
years to obtain the object of his love. He obtained a 
wife for his first seven .years' service, but not his 
BacheL The sale of daughters for wites is the Only 
case in which any person was authorized to sell an* 
other-^where a third person was sold. Another in-* 
stance can not be produced. The }aw of Oed punished * 
with death the stealing of a man, the selling of a man^ ^ 
or the ^retaining in hands 4;he stolen man, apd the ' 
tevBL manj in tiiis precept^ incfaidestho race ; is genef-^ * 
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spckllj used. TEe stealing' of a hmnaa being is irliat 
the law forbids. If we compare Ex. 3cxi. 16, whb 
Peut xxiv. 7, we will see that selling is a separate 
and distinct crime from stealing, though our transl»> 
tion couples them by and in Ex., but the particle in 
the Hebrew is the same that is rendered OR in the 
same verse, "oR if he be found in his hand" — or, 
here, is the same particle that is rendered and in 
^'He that stealeth a man and selletfa him,*' and ought 
to be or. In Deut. xxiv. 7, selling is made a distinct 
crime, to be punished with death. If- the opposite; 
^ew be urged, man-stealing alone would not be m- 
crime — any more than man-selling, for they are coup- 
led by and ; this is not claimed, and if this be given 
np, the other must be granted, for if man^stealing by 
itself be a crime, man-selling by itself is something,- 
and that something is a crime, punii^ble with death. ' 
In the chapter under consideratioh, it is all BITS' and 
no SELL. Permission is given to buy servants, but 
none to sell them. 

Some have contended that the term BOND-SBi^ 
VANTS in this chapter was indicative of slaves ; but 
the Hebrew makes no distinction between servants ; 
tbere is nothing in the original to authorize the prefix 
*^ bond.'* The word is oved, plural avedimj and eomea 
from the verb a-vad (I follow the pronunciation of 
Boy). 1. J3e 3owedf labor^d^ cultivated^ tilled^ as the 
ground, 2. iSubmittedf obeyed^ w^ahiped. S. Mifh 
utered or $ervedy as in the eftnctuaory, 4. Wa$ «s^ 
taiued or $upported^ as by the prodnoe of tbe MAt - 
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pjar^edy made reaefy. 7. ^as. ^hduedy enslaved* 8. 
(^te««(i to o<mt«ne2, warred^ sjerved. i^ a soldier. — 
Epy's dictioQfury. To subdue or i^sla^e is but a re- 
OGiote meaning of the word ; there is as mucli or more 
a.utho4ty for translating the word plo'itghman or ox 
driver as slave.* The servants obtained from the 
It^then, ^^ bought servat^ta^'' .w:er,e members of the 
oangregation of Israel^ held to the same duties tba 
native Jews wer.e— were in fact Jews, by adoptioii or 
pjosely tism ; . ai^d placed under the protection of tba 
siime Ic^w^ ^bi^ we have seen* Heathen might be- . 
coiQQ members of the congregation of Israel — Jewa^ 
by prosielytiw. The Ammonites a^d Moabites might 
not ent»r m — tl^^y w;6i!e excluded. We have some iK 
lustriom^ e^^mples of persons becoming Jcws^ and 
even Buth, the gw»t gri^dmotber of David, was j^, 
Moabij^as. 

.. Now let 110 secf hpT^ such a system of, slavery a^, 
ours would work, in connection with the Jewish pro.vir. 
aioiis jui^ i^oticed. I will illustrate it thus : myfriejipid; 

* Dx. Rioe, in his deba^te with Mr. Blanchard, claimed that, the, 
word OTBD meant slara, though the word slave occurs but once it 
the bible ; this word being by our translators rendered servantf 
•Torywhere in th« bible. Br. Rioe, whea pressed with this foet l^ 
kia opponent, askjBd, what Hebrew word meant slave if this did not! 
14r. BUinchard replied thst the Hebrews expressed slave by cir- 
Humlocution. But the truth is, they did not express it all, toY ' 
slavery had no existence in the time of Abraham or Moses. Th« 
tfhfttlel principle was thea uajoiowii: the idea had no being, and. 



Tifr, 'B3i^iiGhAvdy,g(m^ to Fitteb.u;cg]b« aimd Imjn mf^-r^e . 
bringa ma to Giiioinuati ; and the first thing he says 
to me is, *' Come, my man, you must be circumcised.'*.. 
This being a voluntary act on my part, as every act . 
of Divine worship must be, I have the power to com- 
ply or refuse compliance, as I may choose, and I say, 
*'Ifo, sir, I will not be circumcised/* He adds, 
" You cannot keep the passover unless yon are,'*. I 
reply, "I. do. not want to keep the passover.*' He:- 
adds again, '* You cannot go up to Jerusalem to keep 
the feasts or offer sacrifice unless, you are circum- 
cised." I reply, "I do not want to worship your 
Cincinnati god; I have a better god in*" Pittsburgh 
than yours, and I prefer to worship him.'* He then 
gays, ^' You cannot dwell in this land unless you con* . 
form to our. usage, and worship our God." I reply,. 
^ ^' I do i?iot want to. dwell in your land»--I will not wor- 
ship your God ; and. you dare not sell me. If you 
do, your own laws will put you to death ; you cannot 
keep B^e unless I am circumcised, and this I never . 
willbe; and though you have bought me, you are % 
Jew and dare not sell me ; and as you can neither 
keep me nor sell me, I am out of your power, and 
will go back to my wife and children in Pittsburgh.*.* ^ 
And thus I. politely bid master Blanchard "good, 
day.** Here ends my enslavement. And this waa 
precisely the case with those bondmen; they could 
not be held as hought servants unless they were cirr 
cumcised, and they could not be sold. So, if thay 
refused to bo ciiroumcised,. their bondage was i^t. an, 



e&d ; for a slave tbat can be neither heft tier sold is 
free* Here is an end of tbis pretended slavery ; this 
0kll luying and no selling business. Slaverj eannot 
be got in here; it would be harder than to get a 
camel through the eye of a needle. I could as soon 
undertake to get an elephant through, as to find sup- 
port for the bloody abomination in this chapter. That 
those who became servants did it voluntarily, is posi- 
tively proven by the fact, that they were met at their 
entrance into that servitude, with a voluntary religi- 
otis duty, through which they had to pass, as the door 
into it; and it was with them, and not their buyers, 
to say whether they would go into that door or not. 
This is a fact, than which nothing can be plainer. 
Oh how blinded, or rather ignorant, must D. D.'a be, 
who can find American slavery in this chapter ! 

But it may be asked, hotr were they bought? 
Suppose the heathen servants were kidnapped, as oxxt 
slaves were at first, they must have been sold by their 
kidnappers to some one; and what Jew would buy 
one of those stolen men either directly from the kid- 
napper, or at second hand, seeing his own law wouW 
put him to death for having a stolen i6an in his hands. 
Permit me to continue my illustration : I am stolen 
and sold to Mr. Blanchard. I am a stolen man, and 
found in the hands of my friend. Your law would 
put him to death for having in his hands a stolen 
man ; and as neither he, nor any other person in your 
government dare sell me, I would be free, unless I 
agreed to be circumcised, and he would be litmgv 



And this Was precisely the oase with those olden tim« 
•ervants. Should the high priest have bought one, h« 
would have been put to death for having a stolen man 
in his" possession, and the inan would have been free. 
Of whom, then, were these heathen servants bought? 
Of themselves, they might sell themselves, but no* 
Jew dare BeAl one of them; thek sale was their own 
act itnd d«ed, they entered into this service volunta- 
rily, and for their own benefit. And as at their en- 
trance, and during their continuanee in it, they wer« 
required to worship the- livfaig and true Crod, accord-" 
ing to his law, they must have entered this service 
for piotis purposes. This service was a holy service, 
and entering it was joining the. Jewish church — God^s 
only chur(^ on earth at that time; This is undeni-* 
able. 

Every year these servants were required, to keep . 
the passover, as a condition of their remaining mem* 
bers of the congregation of God'« pepple, or having, 
a place as a bought servant in any Jewish &mily. 
See Ex^xii. 16 and 19« Now suppose a Jew shoidd 
obtain the eonsent of a heathen to become ciroiBn- 
cided, or of' a woman to become a boird*maid, and 
should afterwards attempt to- rule over him or her > 
with rigOT, how would his attempt be met? Onee in 
each' year these servients had to . keep the passover. 
AU this man or woman would hav« to do to secure 
their freedom, would be to eat a piece, no matter how 
small, of leavened (r«ac2, in the time of keeping the 
]Muasov^r> and l^ey would be free ^ for if jt^ey 4i4. 



^U8 they e^d iK>t; remaiii m Israfd ; rad tkey ^0tdi3^ 
Mt— -d»re not — be sold by a Jew. And thus tbey- 
eottld secure their freedom onee a year as easily as 9kr 
hungry man eould eat a piece of bread. From tids- 
fact it is pliun that they oonti&aed in this 'service) 
from choice. How long would Ammcan slavery last) 
if there were se^en days in each year, in which thc^ 
riaves could secure their freedom by eatiug a i»mII 
piece of bread ? 

The law required the Jews to love these straagers^ 
as they loved themselves, and not to rule over them, 
with rigor. Lev. xi:s. S4 ; Bz. zxiL 21, and xxiii 9 ; 
Dent. xii. 18, 19, and xxiv. 14 to 16* Why were? 
these special comn»mds given? Because these ses^ 
vauts and strangers were Jewisb prosefytet), and ih,%> 
Jews were not allowed to throw stumbling-blocks in^ 
their way, by wMeh they might become discewm^ed, 
or turned back to their former idolatry^ whi^ tibey 
wiere free to do, as we have seen. As a farther proof 
that the discharge of tiie rdigious duties before nven- 
tbned was a condition of those servants or strangera^. 
remaining in the land of Israel, see Leviticus, chap* vit. 

But it may be in(}uired^ what is man^^^^m^, 
which was punishable with death by the Jewish bw T 
Joseph said) Gen. xl. 15, ^' for indeed I was gtolen* 
away out of the land of the Hebrews/' Here wv 
biBve the authority of the Holy Qheet^ tliat what waa 
done to Joseph constituted man-Healmg^ And the^ 
history of that doiug is most explicit. He was sold* 
by a thkd person or third persons witlmuit his «»-. 



jt c mt a ♦ m egyj/wiiis pmi f<sr iam to losaelteBy and li« 
cw«6 ,Biade to serve ^mthmE^ his eooscoit. Her^ is tba 
virliole bifttory of ih»t traasaetidsi. And ttus, on the 
iinthaik^ of i^d's Hoiy Word, is man-tteaibi^, Ba^ 
mhx) ifBTt tiie iibieFes ia this caBe--^th6 »eUe$i8 .or the 
iuiferkf Or ir«?6 both impUeated? Tho mmi th«t 
^iidcos the ^Bg stolen is ihe thief^^-4hat ^osses^eB 
jtmself of it. Those who took Joseph'^^that pos- 
sessed i^emselres of Mm-r-wm^e the thieves. To take 
jpossession of Joseph, without his consent, was to steal 
Jb^ ; and to mamtain ihat possession was to eontrnw 
the thefl-^thaa whteh nothing oim he plainer. And 
hese we Bee why mMk-^eiUng was coupled by Jehorah 
with m«ti^€tealmff in the death^enaUy ; diey are in 
very deed the same thing. And this is also true of him 
who holds the stolen man in his hands; he oontinaes 
the theft, and is therefore a thief too, and united 
with the others in the death-penalty. Their ddnies 
are substantially the same, and God metes out to 
"iitem the same punishment. The sdlers of Joseph 
Wttre byno means gt^less. Th^ might be oalkd 
Iddnappers, the name of them who first seize on ha«* 
man beings .and rob them of th^ Uherty — ^who first 
take possession of them without their consent ; but 
all who take human beings without their conBentj 
fir9t or la9t^ are man-iii»aler9M The principle is the 
very same throughout. * 

* But it may be said that Joseph was a miuov. This does no4 
■Hnrthe-caae.- His fiith#T had a ri^ of service in him, aad 
vol. his hrethseii. Yl^a: tfe^- ^sh^naftt^aw. toitw, and n^n <ilM 
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Tbd law of Ood makes no dis&ictioa betifeon 
^keft and robbery ; th^y are. oik» in the eye of his 
law. But in our law, to take ^t which belongs to 
another, — ^hig money or his property, or anything 
that is his, without his knowledge, — ^is stealing ; and 
to taJke it without his knowledge, and withouthis con* 
sent, is robbery ; bat not so in the eye of the di^^e 
law« Bobbery, according to human lair, is theit ac<* 
cording to the divine code. *' Thou shalt not steal,*' 
includes all taking of that which belongs to another, 
without his consent. IF I take your horse from you, 
without your ecmsent, I steal it. If I take your 
money, without your consent, I steal it ; and so long 
as I keep them from your possession, and conse^ 
quently from your use, I continue the theft. If I 
take you into my possession, without your consent, I 
take you out of your own, and steal you ; I do the 
same, the very same, to you I did to your horse and 
money — ^possess myself of what belongs to you, with* 
out your consent. You are the rightful owner of 
yourself, and I possess myself of you without your 
consent* Thiai is man-stealing to all intents and pur* 
poses. If it be not, the crime never was, nor never 



Vougbt him of his brethren they knew his brethren had no right 
to seU him, and they were tlueves, &r he was stolen from the laa4 
•f the Hebrews, and they took him from that land by thefk^ 
They possessed themselves of what belonged to another person, 
without the consent of that other person; and they stole. Jacob 
hftd a right to Joseph's serrices. Joseph- had a right to hif per« 
•M, sad neither were oomenU&g to th# traosaotiM. 
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ean be, eonm&itted. And iliis was what was done to 
Joseph. Liberty is^ the birthright of erery human 
being, and our declatation of independenee declares 
it is inalienable, amd that ought to be American oi> 
thodoxy. It is, at any rate, Heavenly orthodoxy ; 
hence, whenever I see a man, I see his xightfal owner, 
his claim to hitnself stands, good, in the sight of the 
Judge of ail the earth, against the daim of any, and 
all other persons ; and when I take possession of that 
man, Without his '*c6nsent, I know I take that which 
rightfully belongs to another person, and I steal ; and 
as long as I retain possession c^ him, I know that I 
retain possession of that which rightfully belongs to 
another person, and I steal. So that the buyer and 
holder are equal thieves with the first deprirer of lib- 
erty, and €k>d's law punishes thein accordingly. The 
buyer knows that the seller has no right to the man, 
but that the'tuan: has a right to himself— that he ean 
efotain no just right to the man, but that t^e man has 
a right to himself — that he can ebtain no just right 
to the m^n from the seller ; for he has none, can liave 
none. He does not buy the right to the man, for 
this is inalienable, and cannot be bought ; for it can- 
not be sold. He only buys the privilege of stealing 
the man. This is all. And when he exercises that 
privilege, becomes a thief; and, so long as he exer- 
cises it, remains a thief. Hence the buyer and the 
holder, in the sight of God's law^ are equally guilty 
with the first depriver of liberty. But look at the 
Jewish cominentators on this point, and the cast 
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irill ftppeai^ if poanble, clearer 9^d siF^er« W* 
have the TOmments of the most learned of theit 
Babbies. He says, 'Ho use a man's arm in walldi^ 
against his consent, is a violation of the law ag^nst 
man-stealing.-' It is clear and undeniable, that to 
compel service, e&oept for crime, of men who, have 
the same natural rights the compeU^ has, is num^ 
9tealingy according to the inspired definition of the 
term. And if the servitude of those servants was not 
voluntary, but forced^ then their masters were gutltjr 
of man-^eaUnff^ and liable to be put to death by tl^ 
laws that governed them — dead men in the sight of 
their own laws. It is impeseible to resist this con-* 
elusion* 

We see the reason and truth of Mr. Wesley's de- 
claration, that ^^all slaveholders are fnan-stealers.*' 
They do in all cases what was done to Joseph, pos^ 
sess themselves of human beings without their consent^ 
and exact from them involuntary or forced service; 
and in tiie sight of God's law, they are ^11 dead men. 
Slavery in all its modifications i^ man-stealing, and 
nothing but man-stealing, and coupled in the eye of 
the divine law with murder, in the death-penalty; 
and in this connection it will be found standing in the 
Judgment of the Great D^y. 

But many of these servants were rich, and owned 
servants. Ziba, the servant of Mephiboseth, had 
tn^efUjf servants. 2nd Samuel ix. 10, Hpw very strange 
would it seem to us for any of the slaves of the South 
to own «lave$r-to be il^ve'^jumen. Xhis cannot be ; 



thej caB 6W1 notUog ; they oanaot possess im;thltkg» 
All they are, can be, or have, mutt belong to their 
coasters. So says the law of slavery. No man is so 
poor as the slave. Heaven's sun never shone upon a 
kuman being so poor as he, so completely robbed of 
ail I And that Ziba and other wealthy servants were 
not Jewish, or hired servants, is proven from the fact 
that they had wealth, and Hebrew servants were poor, 
were sold for their poverty, and could be servants but 
fat six years, in which time Aey could not accumulate 
wealth as hired servants. See Ex. xxi. 2 ; Lev. xxv. 
S9 ; Deut. xv. 12 ; and Jer. xxxiv. 13,. 14. 

Tb)d true nature of Jewish servitude will be farther 
illustrated by another peculiarity in the economy of 
that people, viz ; tho elder bmiket^ip^ In the patri- 
arohal age, the elder brother was God's priest, and 
efered sacrifices to the Most High, see Gen. xii. 7, 8, 
xiii. 18, xxvi. 26, xxxi. 64, xxxv. 7, and Job* i. 6. 
He also was civil nil^ or king of his family-^-had the 
right to rule-*-Gen. xlix. 3, and 2nd Chron. xxL 3. 
He was to rule over the family according to the will 
of the Lord, and offer sacrifices for their sins. In 
the Jewish theocracy the priesthood of Aaron took 
tfae^laee of the priesthood of the first-bom, which the 
Lord claimed as his — ^Ex. x^^ii. 29, and in the estab- 
lishing of the Aaronic priesthood the first-born was 
to be rede^ned from the claim of tlie patriarchal 
j^iesthood. Numb« xviii. 16, 17« But the civil dig- 
nity continued among the Jews, and to maintain that 
4igniiv]r % d<mbie portion of tib^e iaheritam^e was given 
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him. Deut. zzi. 15 to 17. But it Hd not. always oc-^ 
cur that the &rst-born possesaed this dignity. The 
father could foeatov it on a younger aan, as did Abra- 
ham on Isaac who iras Ishmaora junior, and Isaac on 
Jacob, Esau's junior. Tbiawas in part prohibited in 
i)6Ut. xviii. i5y 16, by debarring the father who had ; 
two wives from cutting out the first-bom^ on aecount 
of a^ dislike he Blight hare to his mother. Servants 
might become ^ons, if they had been raised by th^ 
n^sters from chihiren^ and as sons inherit the birth- 
right^or elder brothership ; this provision was pecu- 
liarly applicable to those who had daughtws only. 
Prov. zxiz. 21. These were not hired &r Jewish ser- 
rants, {or tiiey did not go into^ servitude in infancy, 
nor ceuld they be serraals for more than six years, as 
we have. seen. These were heathen or perpetual ser^ 
vants.. And these servants,, if wise, eould have role 
over sons that were not wise or suitable to rule the 
fami]y, and have pari of the inheritance ameng thd 
brethren. The rule might be given th«n^ and they 
placed at the head (^ the family. Prov. xvii. 2* , Thia 
made the son servant of the father's servant. Thea» 
servants became parts of the Jewish fiimilies into 
which they were boaght, or sold themselves, and were 
to be governed, as we have seen, by the same laws, 
perform the same duties^ and enjoy the same hdy 
privileges of worshiping God; They were to ail in-, 
tents and purposes Jews by adaptbn or proselytism^' 
f^nd as such were a piH^ of God's people. There was, 
in fact, no diSeremce betweeii ^ ^isinant aii^ tjiie 
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ekBdin any Mspeot; in p»>of 4>f which we have tiie 
declaration of God by the month of the apostle: 
^' Now I say that the heir (elder brother), as long as 
he is a child, differeth nothing from a servaat, though 
ho be lord of aH." Gal. tv. 1. 

' We have seen that there were two situations in 
whiebh (Grangers could obtain a permanent residence 
in the land of the Jews, and worship the God of Is- 
tael according to their law. 1. By becoming servants 
in Jewish families. 2. By purchasing a house in a 
walled town. In ekher of these situations they could 
become permanent residents of Judea, and members 
of Che congl^egation of Israel. I now call your atten<* 
tion to the fact, that these servants were given choice 
of these situations* ** Thou shalt not deliver unto his 
master the servant which is escaped unto thee. Ho 
shall dwell with thee, even among you, in that ph^cB 
h^ shall choose, in one of thy gates^ where it lijceth 
hhn best: thou shalt not oppress bia^,'' Deut» xziii. 
15, 16. Within gatesj was in walled towns, where 
strangers might obtain a permanent -home, and these 
servsmts might leaYe their masters, and establish their 
families in those homes, without let or hindrance. 
These dwellers or strangers might keep the X^oiNl's 
pasBoVer if thoy were circumciBecUHMS ooe born in 
the land— in a wordj a ^w, Ex. xfi. 48* Apply this 
provisiea of Jewish sertitude to any system of slavery, 
andent or modern, and it destroys it instantly y no« 
thing^ but voiuntary serntude ean exist a wtgh day 
miA^ this divine «katote, H^m does it not apfHsar, 
4* 
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from iill these eonaiderations, as dearM i^iijthm^cau 
appear, that the servitude iBstituted in the 25th chap- 
ter of Leviticus was for the benefit of the .servant-^ 
his religioiis benefit— -end not for the benefit of the 
master? And that these servants could free them-r 
selves at ^ny time, and go back to the idolatry of 
their native land ; and when occasion offered to find 
a home in a walled town, to leave their servitude wd 
live their, and still enjoy th« privileges of the house 
of <Tod. And that this servitude was a dpor through 
which the heathen could find a way to the true, the 
(nily altar of the living God, and those sacrifices 
which would secure his favon In a word, that thii^ 
chapter contains the constitution of the Jewish mis- 
sionajry society, by which the perishing heathen might 
be gathered into the fold of God and live forever* 
But, strange ta tell, learned divines have perverted 
tins merciAil arrangement of divine compassion, %s^^ 
justify, sustain, and even to make it a christian duty 
to practise the most heaven^daring wickedness ever 
practised by human beings in any age e£ the world. 
Heaven is not farther from hell, than the 25th chap- 
ter of Leviticus is from giving the most remote sup.* 
port to slavery. j 

There are some other passages of the Old Testa* 
ment which have been used in support of slavery; 
they have been used as secondary evidence, and re- 
quire but a passing notice ; as Ex. xxi. 20 and 21. 
In this passage the servant is said to be the money 
oi th$ BHUfter, and this is given as a reason i^hy the 
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master shotild not be punislied. But tlds ehftpter 
treats of the case of Hebrew servants, which none 
eiaim to be slaves. It is bareiy-possible that the text 
applies to servants in general — all servants ; but there* 
is no positive evideni^e of it. The marginal reading 
is. not punished^ but avenged — ^put to death bj the- 
avenger of blood, the kinsman of the servant, hence 
the servant must have been a Jew ; & heathen servant 
would fikely have had no kinsman to avei^ge his death. 
If the servant was smitten with a "rod," not a deadly' 
weapon, not one calculated to produce death, and live 
a day or two, it should be taken as evidence that the 
master did not intend to kill him, and the avenger of 
blood should not, in that case, fall on him and sla j 
him; and the fact that the master had an interest in 
the life of his servant, for whom he had paid a priee, 
or money, was to be taken as evidence that he did not 
intend to kill him ; but it gave the master ^o right to 
kill him. For in the 12th verse of the same chapter, 
death is awarded as the punishment (X " smiting a 
man, so that he die.*' The service of Hebrew ser- 
vants was paid for in advance, for their sale was to 
relieve them from poverty, or debt, and this could not 
be done unless the sale money was in advance. Ex. 
xxi. 2 ; Lev. xxv. 89, 40, 41, and Dent. xv. 12. But 
if he should not be punished or avenged, because the' 
servant was his money, then if the servant died under 
tiie " rod," the master should not have been punished, 
fbr the same reason ; for the servant was as much hia 
money in the one case as in the other. The weapon,. 
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ft rod^ tbe tme the servant lived «fter the i^unskmeDt^ 
a&d the interest l&e master had in preserving his life^ 
are aseociated as evide&oe that the master did not in- 
tend to kill, and therefore should not fall into the 
hands of the 0mnger of blood;. but the eongr^ation 
mi^t judge the case. Numh, xxxv. 24^ 25^ This 
passage does not oontain a shadow of evidence in 
favor of slavery. 

The case of Abraham's servants has been addueed 
in fav<»r of slavery, but not mainly relied on. . Abra^ 
ham vras a king in his .day, and his sul^cts were his 
servants; and a king, too, of power and prowess suf- 
ficient to defeat five kings of his times. Gen, xlv. 
He was in confederacy with the king of t^ Amorites, 
and with his brothers Eschol and Aner, verse 13.^. 
Eangdoms were small in those early times, about four 
hundred year^ after the flood, and Abraham wa^ a 
great king in his day^ for he armed at one time.^^ea^ 
hundred servants which had been born in his house. 
It required a laarge establishment to produce three 
hundred men for battle; and with iJiis number he 
overeanve five kings of hia times. It is something 
remai'kable that Abraham, a. stranger, should, in a 
s^ange land^^ become rich so soon^ on the suppositioa 
of all these persoiift being slaves ; but it is not sur« 
jHrising that he should become a king. The family of 
man l^d become too numerous in his days to live by. 
hwting^ and grazing and agriculture began to be 
iractised. There was but very little agricultural es^ 

perieoc«> mA ios^wa^ts Sox that purposte m^ist hjsv% 
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been rerj imperfect ; and flocks and herds were then 
grazed in the woods, and guarded by herdsmen and 
abi^herds from wild beasts asd banditties of robbers ; 
astd this state of things^ drove men together into small 
bands, for mntnal support and protection. The most 
wise and energetic ef these bands were chosen for 
their captain. These captains became kings, and 
these bands kingdoms ; and there were many of them 
ia these early days. Kine kings met in pitched bat> 
tie when Lot was taken prisoner ; and the five victori- 
ous kings were afterward defeated by Abraham. 
Those little bands formed the first kingdoind after the 
flood, and became the seeds of the great monarchies 
which followed. See Shuckford, Vol. II, pp. 85, 88, 
87, 88. The servants of those early days were sub- 
jects of petty kings. Some twenty years after the 
defeat of the five kings we find Abraham in Gerar, 
tike kingdom of Abimelecfa, fearing before the king, 
and receiving presents and servants from him-^a 
great change in his circumstances. And at his death 
no account is given of his heirs possessing his ser- 
vants, nor is there in the case of any of the patri- 
archs giving servants to heirs. That Abraham's ser- 
vants were voluntary servants, or rather subjects of a 
kingdom, in which they had with him a joint interest, 
is found in the fact that, they were armed and trusted 
in battle ; and about twenty years after we find him in 
Gerar, without protection. 

Some contend that the bond-men and bond-maids 
wbioh wei^ to be firam the surrQundiDg heathen, and 
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the cUIdren of strangerff spoken oT in Lot. zxv. 44, 
45, and 46, which the Jews were to have for a ^^ pos^ 
session/' and were to take for an inheritance tor their 
iohildren after them, to inherit for ^ possesion, to be 
their "honds-men forever/* pro.res slavery to be of 
divine anthority^ for these persons w^e slavea^ The 
expression in the 46th verse, "they shall be your 
bond-men forever/' is translated in the margin, "y* 
^latt serve yourselves of them^* &c. The translation 
of the 46th verse is very defective indeed^ as every 
Hebrew scholar must admit* The verb na-ehal: 
1. he ^^ possessed/* enjoyedy occupied; % inherited^ 
owned ; 3. divided^ distributed, polluted^ profaned/^ 
is translated "to take/' not to take possession of 
them — ^bnt to take them for their children jafter them 
as an inheritance is taken, which is no one of its 
meanings. The principal words, which are translated 
takey are orchaz. " He seized, caught, took posses- 
sion of." La-chad ; " He caught, seized, laid hold 
of." La-kaeh; "He took off." Ka-val^ "He took." 
Ka-matz; "He took/' Ta-phar; "He united/' 
Na-chal is in the hithpael conjugation. Ve^hitk na* 
ehal'tim ; the verb is second person plural, masculine, 
past tense, given a future signification by the use of 
t'o.v. The hithpael conjugation is reflective, and shows 
what the agent of the verb does to himself, and not 
what another does to him. They we^e not to take 
the heathen, and the children of those who sojourned 
in their land ; but to possess or enjoy themselves of 
(hem* The ift^ning is ; tlie Jews and their ^ilcbi^ii 
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after them dlioirld p09$e89 them^ehm of ^^ bo^ht ser- 
vants " from the heathen and the children of thoM 
strangers, forever ; and this agrees with the margin, 
u e. they should always get this class of servants 
from these sources. The term "forever'* has no re- 
ference to the time the servants were to serve ; but to 
the time the Israelites should obtain this class of ser- 
vants from those two sources. And the original gives 
no support to the idea, that these servants were to be 
a perpetual inheritance for the Jews and their chil- 
dren after them. He who gives it this meaning is 
ignorant of the ordinal, or intentionally dishonest. 
The J6ws, and their children after them, were forever 
to obtain, or possess themselves of, this class of ser- 
vants from the heathen, and the children of the so- 
journing strangers. This is the meamng of the orig- 
inarl. Indeed, we are shut up to this meaning — it will 
bear no other. 

Some have made a distinction between. 8ervant9 
and bond^aervants ; but the original makes no distinc 
tion. In the 49th verse, where our translation has 
** bond-servant," the original is lo-teth chvad vo a-ho^ 
daih a-ved; literally, thou shalt not rule over him 
with rigor. Nothing is found in the original for the 
distinction "bond," and this is also the case in the 
44th verse. The original is, ve^aved-hay ve-ahmathrka^ 
a-iktr ye-he-yurlacky and thy servants and maid-ser- 
vants who shall be to you, or whom you shall have. 
The distinctions are " %ervant% and hired s«:vantSy or 
hirelings; Bervtce, and riff^rfm$ $ervie0» 
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There is no other. I am at a loss to coBJectnre 
what the prefix " bokd," of our translation, eonld have 
originated from — except the blend^g influence of 
slayery, which prevailed at the time it was made. 



!rH;E JUBILEE. 

Shnckford informs us, on the authority of Diodorus 
Girculus, that the early nations ^' had a law against 
siiAVEBT : for no person among them could abso- 
lutely loose his freedom and become a bond-man."^ 
Diodorus spent thirty years in writing his histories* 
He visited the different nations of the east, to learn 
tbeir history ; most of these years were spent in this. 
He bad the best opportunities of learning the facts 
as they existed, in and before his time. He wrot« 
the history of Egypt, Persia, Syria, Media, Greece, 
Borne, and Carthage, and it is said that he visited 
also the places mentioned in his forty books, of which 
but fifteen are now extant. , See Lempriere's Dic- 
tionary -^ Diodorus. This writer flourished about 44 
before Christ, and knew what had been the state of 
the world jip to his time* Shuckford adds, " Many 
heathen writers liiought this prohibition of slavfery 
was an original institution in the first laws of man- 
kind. Lucian says, that there was such an appoint- 
tnent in the day of Saturn, i. e* in the first ages ; and 
Athenaeus (a Greek historian of merit who died A. D. 
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194), observes : tie BatylotitoS, rerslaiifi, ad vett tai 
tbe Greeks, and divers other nittions, celebrated an* 
nually a sort of Saturnalia, or feast, instituted most 
probably in <sommeihoration of tlie original state of 
freedom in which man lived before Servitude Was in- 
. troduced ; and as Moses revived Several of Noah's in- 
stitutions, so these are appointed in the law to'^ pre- 
serve the freedom of the Isi-aelites." Shuckford, Vol. 
II, p. 80. And this refers to the jubilee as one of 
the Noatic institutions which Moses revived. See 
Shuckford, as above. 

We have still further proof of the design and gen- 
eral use of the jubilee, * in the usages of the Romans. 
They kept the feast of Saturn ; the Saturnalia or ju- 
bilee here mentioned, in the days of their worst slave- 
ry ;' and their slaves were all free during that feast. 
It lasted, at first, one day, but was afterwards ex- 
tended 'to three, four, five, and theh to seven. The 
slaves took liberties. Were permitted to ridicule their 
masters, and to speak with liberty on all subjects, and 
their masters waited on them at table or meals. See 
Lempriere's Dictionary, word Saturnalia, and Adaihs^ 
Roman Antiquities, p. 26. This feast cherished in 
the slave's mind a remembrance of what all men had 
once been, and a sense of what he ought to be. 

From these ancient and highly respectable author- 
ities we learn that the jubilee was revived by Moses, 
to prevent slavery among the Jews ; that it was an 
institution of Koab, to prevent Hie enslavement of' 
any of liis posterity ; and that il^ obtained amon^ all 

6 
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Ae early nations, «nd that these nations kept an 
nual feast in memory of it, which continued among 
the Greeks and Romans long after the introduction 
of slavery among them. Can any doubt, after all 
these proofs, that the jubilee secured freedom to all 
the inhabitants of the land, both Jews and Gentiles. 
It had been the day of freedom from the time of 
Noah up to that time, and continued so to be, until 
slavery banished it from the earth, except in name. 

What a world of light these facts throw upon tb« 
first sermon the Savior ever preached. " The Spirit 
of the liord is upon me, because he hath anointed m« 
to preach the gospel to the poor : he hath sent me to 
heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and the recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bruised. To preachy the 
acceptable year op the lord." Luke iv. 18, 19. 
Here we have from the Savior's own mouth the desiga 
of his own mission ; to deliver the captives— give lib- 
BRTY to the BRUiSEi> — BITSLAVED — ^to preach the ao- 
eeptable year of the Lord. The year that frem> 
the bruised; that liberated the captive — THB 
TEAR OF JUBILEE. 

In the light of these facts, which are proven by 
. the testimony of early historians of the highest credit, 
and is uncontroverted by a single early writer, — ^what 
becomes of patriarchal slavery — ^Abraham's slavery ? 
He lived in the time of the early nations^ about four 
hundred years after the flood — a time, when the ju- 
bilee obtained among all nations ; before slavery be- 
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gan to be. And ibis was abo tiie case, to a great 
degree, in the time of Moees, four hundred years after. 
And the assertion so often made, that the nations 
•urrounding the Jews were slayeholding nations, is 
not only without proof, but against evidence, clear, 
and pointed. 



CHAPSEE n. 



NEW TESTAMENT SERVITUDE 

The Jubilee secured freedom to all the ^^ inhalur 
tants of the land ;'^ in it the ear-bored servants^ and 
bought servants, were free from their masters. Thia 
is admitted by all the commentators I have seen, ex- 
cept Matthew Henry. At the Jubilee, these bought 
servants could leave the family in wmch they had 
lived, and live independent in a walled town, or renew 
their servitude in some other Jewish families, or in 
the same ones ; or if they had become connected with 
Jews by marriage, be one in the Jewish families into 
which they had married. 

The case of the ear-bored servants gave the Jews 
or Jewesses the privilege to remain with their hus- 
bands or wives until the Jubilee, when they could take 
them with them into their own families. The Jewish 
servants were free in the Sabbattieal or seventh year; 
but the heathen servants were not free until the Ju- 
bilee. If the master gave his servant a wife, she did 
not go out in the seventh year, nor did her children ; 
but the servant might remain with his wife and chit 
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dron hy hxno^ hk ears h0ied;^aad tlie maid^enrant 
xaigfat remain bj hMnng her mw bmr«d. S«e She. xzi. 
6, 6; Md Dent. ». 16 luid 17. The irife, in thi« 
ease, was a heathMi senrant ; for if she had been a 
Jevesfl, she weald hare been free in Ito seTenth year^ ^ 
and eoHld ndt have remained longer^ valess she bad 
hnr ears bored; De«t. xy. 17. Bat the hosbaikd 
might regain in the same family with his '^ bought 
servant" wife nntil the Jabilee; then she and her 
children wenld be free to go with him into his own 
family^ and the last dark speekof heathenism on that 
woman and her family wonld melt aw^ into the light 
of Judaism, to be seen no more forevw. And though 
nothing is said aboi^t the maid'^senrant's husband, it 
is fair to infer the same reasons actuated her^ and; 
the same cojiseqaences would follow. This statute, 
made to jHreserve sacred the holiness of matrimony, 
has been construed to favor slavery. But the spirit 
of slavery turns- to blackiress everything it touches. 

The passages of the New Testament which hav0 
been claimed to support- slavery, I propose to examine . 
in this chapter. The first I shall notice is the case 
of Onesimus, in the epistle to Philemont It is claime 
ed that Onesimus was the slave of Philemon, and that 
the apostle Paul itent him back to. his ma$(;ier. 
- Philemon lived in Colosse, a eity in Asia Mi^or^ 
about two hundred miles east of , the HeUesp<mt ; ab^ut 
four Inmdred miles from the eastern border of th^ 
Black Sea, the l«id of the wild Sbyth^i:u3» and at^ 
least nine hundred miles from fioase^ The .wsjr to 
5* 
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Borne was through the States of Greece, or by wator 
from Ephesus, whieh was about one buiidred and fifty 
miles west of Colosse. And from .this piace Onesknua 
ran away, on the assumption that he was a slave. By 
running about four hundred miles north-east, through 
a country free from large BtreamSy he would have 
been out of the Roman empire^ among lire wild Scyth- 
ians, where he would have been safe from capture by 
liis master, or any one for his master ; but he ran 
nine hundred miles, through a country of almost every 
kind of obstructions, where he was exposed to danger 
at every step, into Borne, the great heart (rf the sys- 
tem of Boman. slavery ; by whose action the life's, 
blood was^ sent through every part — to the extremi- 
ties of the whole system. If he was a slave, slaves 
had not learned, to run away in his^ay ; they w^uld 
not perpetrate such folly now^ If he was a slave, be 
was the greatest fool that ever did run away* ^ Ha. 
acted like a man who was too hot by the fire, who to 
obtain relief would leave his chair and seat himself 
on the grate ; run from the feeble extremities of sli^ye*^ 
ry into its strongs heart, to escape from it. But this 
id not all. He went to hear theapostlcr preach. Paid, 
had been the means of the conversion of Philemon; 
this is conceded by all ; and doubtless Ol^simifts had^. 
seen Paul at the bouse of Philemon ; eiski yet he goes 
te hear him preach, knnwii^ that Paul might i^ecog* 
mze him, and either seize hijn as a fugitive slave, or 
report him to those who would. The conduct of On- 
tmsMB iras most extraoGrdmary, on &e imnmption h» 
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must a slaTe.: Nx> Blaye of common sense would heve- 
acted as be did in the same circnmstiuices« 
; The apostle tells PliilemcMi, in Terse 16, that On- 
esimctB is his brother both in the fleshy and in the 
L&rd. To be a broths, in the flesh was to have the 
same parents, or to be a near kinsman. Onesimus 
was either a younger brother of Philemon, or a near 
relation, and in either case could not be a slave. Dr. 
A. Clarke supposes the term '' brother in the flesh'' 
to mean one of the same nation. On this assumption 
there is not more than one chance out of one thousand 
that Onesimus was a slave. Roman slavery was the 
slavery of captivity ; this was also the case with Gre- 
cian slavery. The prisoaers taken in foreign battle- 
fields were sold by their captors ; and these sales were 
made for the most part in Rome, and Italy contained 
the greater part of the slaves of Rome. War was the 
principal fountain that fed Roman slavery ; some were 
bom daves — some were slaves for crime, and some 
were sold for debt, but war was the principal source. 
Ih» (kcilities for Roman slaves obtaining their free^ 
dotn were very great. ^^ Cicero says, that sober and 
industrious slaves, at least such as become slaves from 
being captives in war, seldom remained in servitude 
above six years." Adams' Roman Antiquities, p. 26. 
But perscms once sold into slavery could not be sold 
» second time — a slave sold once became free, i, e. 
sold once after he becamie a riave^ — ^Adams* Roman 
Antiqmties, p. 8&. There was no slave-trade in Ro- 
SMn n^rwfy, a filAt» once sold. into, slavery remained 
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ifith I118 {Mrokttier Q&til deftfli oar freedom ; or^ if bora 
into slavery, rettahied witk bis owner* This made 
Roman slarerj a blessed state compared with ours. 
If Onesimus was a slave, he was a os^tive taken, ia 
war, the son of a slave-mother, had been sold for debt, 
or sold for crime ; or he might have been sold by his 
father* There was no ether way of becoming a slave 
in the Roman empire. But ten times as many w»re 
enslaved by war as by all the other ways ; and there 
was not one chance in one hondred that he was bora 
of a slave-mother* If a captive, he could not be of 
the same eonnfary with Philemon, for captives were ' 
not sold where they were captured. It is not likely 
there were any slave-mothers in Colosse, as we shaH 
see presently, or that he was sold mto slavery in any 
of the other ways. 

Galmet informs ns, (m the authority of Eomaji 
chronology, that Onesimns was ordained Bidhop of a 
church in Macedonia, after his return to Phil<»non| 
and that he succeeded Thnothy in the Episcopate of ^ 
Ephesos. The church of that city had been plaaited. 
by the apostle Paul. He spent three years and six 
months labor with, it, Acts xx. ; and Timothy, who 
stood n^ to the apostles among the early ministers^ 
of Christ, was the suecessoa: of the apostle ; and then 
c<»nes a fugitive slave, who in all probability was an. 
ignorant barbarian -«« a strs^iger to. letters Srnd the,, 
diristian religion; — ^a^d if not a barbarian csiptive, 
either the son of a skve^motiier, who was most jNroba-* 
bly a barbamB CBf&re^ ^id besn out of marria^ aa . 
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ikll ^lou i^I^Yefi if&te i or lie ^|id tfe^n Hold hj an 
unfeeling fa.ther, or for debt or crime. Gould SQcb 
fill end as he obtained lig reached from an^ of the,8# 
beginnings ? Credulity itself sta^gera trayeling to 
f(uch a conclusion ! The thing is scarcely possible ! 
yfe have the testimony also of Ignatius^ that Qnesi- 
mus vras Bishop of iBphesus ; he '^ blesses God that 
lihey had so £^ood a bishop." Onesimus must have 
been not only a man of donsiderable education^ but 
of ^reat parts, to stand second to St. Paul, in the 
episcopate of the ni^etropolitan church of all Asia Mi* 
nor, and it is next to impossible that b6 oould hay« 
possessed either, if he had been a fugitive ajave. 

The apostle declares that Onesimus was dearer to 
Philemon than he was to him, and fixes on the faot 
that he was his brother in the Eesh, as the reason^ 
He was Paul's son in the gospel, begotten in hi^ 
bopds — ^the son of his bonds— more,. pf his old Age. 
He was then a prisoner, awaiting his martyrdom, 
which took place about three years after that time^ 
Aa in nature, so in grace, the children of old age lie 
nearest the father's he£urt. Onesimus must have beei^ 
very dear to Paul; but he was dearer to Philemon. 
Onesimus was a young man of great pro^lise and 
parts. He was intrusted by Paul with the epistle to 
Philemon, and, jointly witb Tychicus, with th^ ^ii^tte 
to the CoUossians,. which was written at th^ same 
time. Onesimus must have been much more thap 9 
citizen of the same country with Philemon, to have 
been dearer to hijQ tban lie was to his father io the 
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gOBpel, in the peculiarly endearing circumstances 6t 
his conversion. Dr. Clark's explanation is wboUj 
unsatisfactory. Nothing bu# the reason given by the 
apostle, " a brother in the flesh," can justify the de- 
claration. To have sprung from the loins of the sam« 
father, and been nourished in th^ bosom of the samt 
mother — their young lives fed from the same foun- 
tain, and cared for by the same hearts — would justify 
the declaration. But what else could ? It is barely 
poasible near relationship might ; but the other would. 
The reason given compels us to understand the de- 
claration literally, in its eastern acceptation, a natural 
brother, or near kinsman. 

In either of these relations he could have been 
the servant of Philemon, not the slave. In the east- 
ern countries the elder brother was the head of the 
family, at the death of the father, as we showed in 
onr first part; and the younger members of the fam- 
ily were called servants. Indeed, all persons occu- 
pying a lower or less honorable position were called 
servants. Jacob called Esau his lord, and himself 
Bsau's servant ; Gen. xxxiii. 14., and all persons in 
the employ of another as hirelings, are called ser- 
vants. The Bible is full of such examples. And 
this is the case in all the countries of Europe, and 
the East, to the present day, where slavery has no 
existence. Slavery has made the term servant de- 
grading, and it is applied to slaves principally in slave 
countries. It is applied to all hirelings out of such 
countries; and it is common for persons of considera- 
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tiofi tci »gti their letters with ^yoor humble serTa^t^" 
except in slave countries. As a younger brother, one 
ist a less honorable station, or one in Philemon's em- 
ploy, the term would apply — -be justified by the cus- 
tom of that age and place. The tern^ servant, as 
here used, makes nothing for slavery. 

But whatever relation the term signified, Paul did 
ttot send Onesimus back to it ; he sent him back, ^^ not 
as a servant, but above a servant,*' into a higher cour 
dition than he formerly occupied. See verse 16. And 
Paul required Philemon to transfer any claim he 
might have on Onesimus to his account. So th&t 
Philemon's claim on Onesimus, let it have been what 
it might, was assumed by St. Paul; and Onesimus 
was freed from it. See verse 18. Behold how the 
apostle sent back fugitive slaves — assumed their obli- 
gations, and sent them back free ! This is the plain 
fact in this case. And we see in the after exaltation 
of Onesimus, that he did not return to his former con- 
dition. He returned a messenger to the church at 
Oolosse, and the bearer of his own deliverance from 
the power of Philemon; and, after his return, was 
made not only bishop, but rose to the highest place 
m the Asiatic churches. Slaveholders are welcome 
to all they can get out of this case. 

Commentators admit that there is testimony that 
Onesimus was bishop of Ephesus, but pass off the 
subject with^^t is hardly, or not probable," without 
attempting to disprove these authorities. But the 
whole want of prebi^bility ^rows out of their assump- 
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a Roman slave. 

But it is farther evident he was Mt a sltfver 
Slaves were chattels — ^they were property liien atf 
they now are ; they could contract no debts, becatuM 
they were themselves property, and property can 
neither owe nor own. The apostle could not assume 
the obligations of a slave, without himself becoming 
a slave ; and this he did not do. If it be contendect 
that slaves owe their masters, — what is it they owe ? 
They owe them theif persons, their souls and their 
bodies ; outside of the slave the master has no claim ^ 
his claim is in the slave. The slave's indebtedness 
cannot be assumed without becoming a slave — going 
into the slave, and this Paul did not do. But he did 
assume the indebtedness of Onesimus to Philemon; 
therefore Philemon could not have been a slave- 
holder. 

But if Onesimus was a younger brother, a kins- 
man, or even a hired servant, he could have owed 
Philemon a debt that the apostle could have assumed ; 
and the term servant would have applied to any or all 
of these relations, as we have just seen. It is not 
possible to reconcile what is said of Onesimus, in this 
epistle, with the assumption that he was a slave ; and 
his history outside of it demonstrateisi beyond a doubt 
that he was not a slave ; and if he was not a slave, 
we have no proof that Philemon was a slaveholder, 
nor Paul a slave-catcher. The assumption that St. 
Paul was a slaye-catcher is only equaled by that of* 
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<3mi aiS|B^l of God turning hhod-Jumndy in ike ease oC 
Hagar. Paul never returned a slave, nor even a ser- 
vant ; ke «ssunted Oaesimus' oUigation, and sent him 
back firee. This fs<rt is set forth in the epistle as 
dearly as anything can %e. 

The New Testament argumeat for slavery is i3m : 
The epistles were addressed to the ^churches, and the 
duties of the members of those churches pointed out 
in the different reIado3|s they sustained to soeiety and 
to each other. These relati<H:xs are clearly recognized 
and their duties distinctly pointed out. And that 
masters and servantg are. among those parides to relar 
tions^ and the duties *of ma^^r« and aervan^ divinely 
imposed ; hence masters and servants were memhers 
of the churches to. which ?these epistles were written.. 
This is the argument f6r slaveholders haying been 
members of the primitive church, and for their right 
to membership in the church of Christ, in all after- 
time. This argument takes for granted that the term 
master means slaveholder ^ and the term servant means 
slave. If this can be proved, the argument is conclu- 
sive; but if it can not, it is wholly worthless. 

The proof adduced to sustain these assumptions is 
the meaning of certain Greek words^ such as douhs^ 
kuriosy despoteS) &e. It is argued that doulos means 
slave, and it is generally rendered servant in the New 
Testament, — that servant, in the epistles, is equivalent 
to slave. The word doulos is nowhere translated 
slave. The word slave is found but once in the New 
Testament, in Revelation xviii. 13, where the 6reek 
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ii s^maton, aBcl not doulm. If we sulbstitute the werd 
itlave i(3ft 9ervant, throughout the Kew Testament^ as 
ire hare a right to do, aociH'diQg to the plea set up, thai 
servant is equivalent to slave, we would have some 
singular reading : ^' Well done, thou good .and futhfnl 
9lave;** Matthew xxv. 21. "Lord, now lettest thou 
thy dam depart in peace, according to thy word;" 
Luke lit 29. "If any man serve me, let him follow 
me, and where I am there shall my slave be ;" John 
xii. 26. " And whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him^^ be your slave;** Matthew xx. 27. "Paul, a 
slave of Jesus Chriet;*' Rom. i. 1. *'I commend un- 
to you Phebe, our sister, who is a slave of the church 
which is at Cenchrea;" Rom. xvi. 1. "For though 
I be free from all men, yet have I made myself a slave 
imto all, that I might gain the more ;*' 1 Cor. ix. 19. 
" For do I now persuade men or God, or do I seek to 
please men? for if I yet please men, I should not be 
the slave of God ;" Gal. i. 10; " Now I say that the 
heir, as Ipng as he is a child, differeth nothing from a 
slave though he be lord of all;** Gal. iv. 1. "And 
Moses verily was faithful in ail his house as a slave;'* 
Hebrews iii. 5. " Simon Peter, a slave and an apostle 
of Jesus Chiist ;" 2 Peter i. 1. " Jude, a slave of Je- 
sus Christ ;" Jude 1. "The revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave unto him, to show unto his slaves 
things which must shortly come to pass, and he sent 
and signified it, by his angel unto his slave John ;" 
Rev. i. 1. " And I fell at his feet to worship him. 
And he said unto me, see t?iou do it notj I am th j 
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fellow %lave;'' Rev. xix. 10. (This would prove slave- 
ry in heavea). ^^ Henceforth I call you not »lavew^ 
for the slave knoweth not what his lord doeth ; bat I 
have called you friends ; for all things that I have 
heard of my father I have made known unto you ;^' 
John XV. 15. '^ These men are the daves of the Most 
High God, which do shew unto us the way of salva- 
tion ;" Acts xvi. 17. " Ye are bought with a price, 
be not ye the slaven of men ;" 1 Cor. vii. 23. "For 
we preach not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the liord ; 
and ourselves your doves, for Jesus* sake ;'* 2 Cor. 
iv. 5. ^^Paul and Timotfaeus, the slaves of Jesus 
Christ;" Phil. i. 1. '^Saying, hurt not tke eartb, 
neither the sea, nor the trees, till I have sealed the 
slaves of God in their foreheads ;*' Rev. vii. 3. "And 
a voice came out of the throne, flaying, Praise our 
God, all ye his staves, and ye that fear him, small and 
great;'' Rev. sdz. 5. "And there shall be no more 
curse, but the throne of God, and of the Lamb shall 
be in it and his slaves shall serve him;'* Rev. xxii. 8« 
Many other passages might be adduced to show the 
eztremo absurdity of this application of the term. 
But if making God and Christ slaveholders, and ex- 
tending the territory of slavery into heaven, and 
making the glorified spirits there slaves, will not turn 
the mmds of the advocates of slavery from this per- 
version of the Holy Scriptures, they are redemption- 
less. 

The word kurtos, translated master, is nowhere 
translated shipvehold^, in the New Testam^t; ihe 
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word Blaveholder nowhere occvra in that aacred book# 
It is truly very atrange^ that if dculos meana slave, 
and Icurios slaveholder, that neither of them Bhoold 
have been translated right in the i^hole of the New 
Testament. This word is sometimes applied to Christ ^ 
if it means slaveholder, then he who came to preach 
liberty to the bruised, and establish the acceptable 
year of the Lord, was himself an oppressor and slave* 
holder. 

The word despotei^ translated master, is sometimes 
applied to God himself; henee the Most High is a 
•laveholder, and slavery the great central relation of 
the Universe, if this pro-slavery explanation be ad- 
mitted. The friends of slavery must either give up 
their definition of the meaning of these words, or take 
these oonsequeiaces- If they will have the firsty they 
mu^^ have ikiQ^econd. These words are variously 
used ; doulos is applied to all kinds of servants ; ku- 
ties and deapotea to aH kinds of masters — or all kinds 
of persons to whom service is due ; and the ezact 
meaning of either of them must be ascertained by the 
application of it, where used ; it never can be done 
by bandying deinitions. We may find the word d&u*- 
las applied to every condition of servitude ; and the 
others to all kinds of claimants for service. The. 
Athenians used the word otJ^at, to denote^alav^, and 
doulas to denote persons who had teen freed from 
slavery, or freed persons.'^ But these words do not 

* ^Slaves in Athens wbo wefe held as the entire prapertj of 
thfiir vmtosh ^^^re eatted o&tUtii; ^ if th^ tapdom WM snutir 
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ietile like tpMi&^, hetvxa& ^ w<Hpds «m gexierttl, 
and not speeific in tbeir application o? ase. AH I 
cdaim 10 tiiat theae vordB di» net prove that $erv€nU$ 
means «tev<iy and m€tHer9^^la^eholder9y in the New 
Testament) and this I have certainly made af^sear. 

There are two kinds pf servjiude, inTj^nntary and 
Tolmitaiy> 7he ftrst inebdes ti^ slaFes^ children who 
are minors^ apprentioes hotmA without thm consent, 
which is seldom done^ and p^r60QS iS(^9t€!B;O0d to labor 
for crime* The second, hired servants or hirdin^ 
apprentices bound with their consent, and all who 
serre from choice, > either for reward or affeet^oiau 
These two classes of servants have e;^t]^4 fni»n the 
tnttodttction of slavery to tlibe present time, and will 
continue to the end of slarerf . Yolnntary servitude 
has existed from the commencement of human society, 
and will continue to the end of time. It is one of the 
most extensive relations in society,— <me that can net 
be dispensed with. The wants of society compel its 
enstence. This relation differs from that of slavery 
as far as die poles are apart. Voluntary servitude 
involves reciprocal duties of man to man — ^bo^ qsem- 

e4 them ih»y irere called datUoSf not being, like tbe former, a part 
of the master's estate, but only rejgarded as ^m^Ming some small 
ferriee, sneli as was required of meioikai, resident strangers, or 
•iieBS, to ivhom, in some respects, ibev '^^ inforier." Tbh ths 
reader will lesm b^ consulting Dr. W. Robinson's Aaliqiiities of 
4}reeee, page 80, and Potter's Qre^nan Anti<|nitie8, Vol. I. pi^^ 18 ; 
and see also an article in tbe Biblical RepositoKy, for Jan. i835, 
en *< Slaver/ in Anei^t €k*eece/' "Testimony of Ood against 
iB||T«ry," pa0»M. 
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and independent rights, «nd free to maintain liieae 
rights. They are eqaal in freedooij and in tfe pro- 
teotion of the law— -they stand up man to man, on tl^ 
common platform of human rights. Not so irith the 
rdation of slaTery, if it may be called a relation; for 
it fs mher a cStion than a relation. One pa;t x>f 
this relation is whoHy passive in the hands of the 
other — ^is absolutely in the pawer of the other, to b0 
controlled in everything,— has no rights—no protec- 
tion, is unknown in law, as having any claim on the 
other for anything. The Roman master could dispose 
of his slave at will, he could even take bis Me ; the 
slave had n^t even the right to live* The slave was 
property to all intents and purposes, and sustained 
the same relation to his master, the horse did ^to his 
owner. They were both the property of the master, 
and equally subject to his controL It would be diflS* 
cult for the Scriptures to regulate the relation of own-* 
er and horse ^tiier than ^^ the merciful man is mer-* 
ciful to his beast." Thus much might be said to the 
ownef of a slave, and the slave might be required to 
regard the will of the master as the rule of his life, 
but this he Ivas to do. 

Different relations involve different duties, and aa 
tl^e relations of hireling and employer, and owner and 
slave, ar6 different, f\indamentally and practically, 
they must involve duties of equal differences ; duties 
arise from the nature of the relations, and must vary 
as much as the relations differ. And if the dxxtw ^ 
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masters and s^riraBls, in Ibe Kew O^^ftstei&MKt, ^^fy 
to owners and slaves, then the rehti^n of hireling and 
e^Ioyer, one of the nost extensive relations among 
human beings, one extending to all lands and aH times, 
is not regtdated in the Soripturesf and we have no 
knowledge of the mind ef Gtod on the duties of these 
very numerous parties ; for no difference is made in 
the duties of masters or servants in the New Testa- 
moM, where the duties of these Telations are specified ; 
and if the duties there specified do not apply to hired 
servants and their employers, the duties of these par-^ 
ties are ndWhere stated. And it oan not be that the 
Sflwdo duties ean apply to this relation, and that of 
slavery too^ This is impossible, fr(»n the fundamental 
£ftNrenGesof these relations. It was certainly a great 
oversight in the divine lawgiver, to leave undefined 
the duties of one of the most extensive relations of 
his accountable creatures. 

But it may be contended that if the duties under 
notice- apply to hired servants, and lEiot to slaves, that 
the duties of masters and slaves are nowhere found in^ 
the New Testament. Be it even so ! The duties ef 
whoremongers and adulterers are nowhere pointed out 
in th-e word of God, and yet this h no defect* Rela- 
tions which God prohibits, he does not regulate ; hence 
he does not point out the duties of adultwers and for- 
iiloa*ors-^f murderers and thieves, because he nevey^ 
int€finded these practices to have any place in society ; 
and this is also the case with slavery. 

I now proceed to show that the duties of ma9ter9 
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Md urttmtt in tile New T«0t»fiieni nipplj to liir^^;|i 
BSkd thear employers, Mid net to mcaiien and %lave9. 
For the vee df the tmoA BijMter «iid serrniit, the reader 
fe referred to vhat is pud en the ease of OnesiiwM 

7he duties 4d servants mre speci§ed in fioe plaeee« 
In St, V^xMf^ q)Vt}dS» %kr ri, S to 8; Co]. iii..23 to 
25 ; I Tim, yU l* I Tit ii. 9, 10; and 1 Peter, ii. 
18, 19 ; and the duties of masters in hat VuHk, Murk 
this! Eph. yL 9, and Col. iv. 1. The duties of msar 
ters are giYen in these places in eonnection with fi^ 
duties of serYaols; the duties of the maat^a in the 
other three are not specified ; and as these, ^stlee 
were not giy^ to Oie same persons or chur<&ea, it 
would aeem in the latter cases that the masters ware 
not memhets of the churches, or their duties would 
haye been specilied. 

We will notiee first those places where the duties 
at serYants and masters are jointly giYen. 

^^ Beryants, be obedient to them that are ^nr 
masters, according te tb^ jJesA, with fear and t^einb^ 
Ikig, in singleness ef heart, as unto Christ ; not with 
eje serYice, as men pl^esers y but as the serYanta of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart, witb 
good will doing seryice, as to tb^ Lord, and net wto 
laen." — Sphe$ian$ yi. &ta 7. 

'^ Senrants, obey in i^ll things yoiv maMers^ ao* 
^rding to the flesh ; not with eye serriee, as men 
ideasers, but in singleness of heart, fearing God ; and 
whatsoeyer jou do, do it heartily, as to the Xiord^ and 
Mt unto men." — Cokmrns iii. 2% 23. 
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The term, ^^ masters according, to the fiesh^'' used 
in both these places, limits obedience to secular things. 
Qod was their mas^r- in spiritual things* The term 
fiesh is used in contradistinction from the term spirity 
mtii shows here to what the claims of the masters es- 
tended-^^hows the extent of their claims — and where 
the servant's obedience ended. All belong to secular 
affairs. And the masters were to be obeyed, in all 
thinffs within this prescribed limit. The seryant was 
to serve with /ear and trembliTig. But whom was h« 
to fear 1 his master or hiS( God ? The advocates of 
cdavery say, his master ; for Boman slaveholders could 
not enly punish their slaves with great severity, but 
put them to death. But .the masters ii^ these places 
were to use no violence to their servants. They were 
to forbear even to threaten them ; for though this 
prohibition is not found in Colossians, the duties of 
both pc^ies are substantially identical,, and point to 
the same masters ; this will not foe questioned. Mas- 
ters who were not permitted to use the force of a 
threat,' could not be the objects of fear unto tremb* 
ling. They were required to render theii: service as 
to God) and not to man ; not tQ do it as men pleasers, 
but to please God, to whom they w6uld have to give 
an account, and from whom they were to have a re- 
ward of eternal approbation or displeasure. God, 
who eouM destroy both soul and body in hell» and 
who would do it' if they were unfaithful, was the oh* 
jeet of the fear here reqmred ; andjtiot the master, 
who dare not e(TeA tiureatea pwusbmeut, much le«i 
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inflict h. The eyes of the servsoits ia both these 
places are turned from the master on earth to the 
master in heaven — ^from man to God. 6od*s require* 
ments are to govern, and God's fear to influenoe. 
They are required to obey their masters in all thiogs^ 
not with an eye to please men (masters), bat to pleasti 
God, to whom both master and servant would have t« 
give an account. 

The obedience of the hired servant is limited by 
fais contract, and the master's authority is Umited by 
the same. The servant agrees to do certain things 
for a certain reward, or to spend a certain, amount of 
his time in the master's employ, at such work as hia 
master may have to do, and to do it as the master 
wishes to have it done. The parties are mutually 
bound — ^their obligations are mutual. The master's 
authority to command extends to all things involved 
in the contract, and the hired servant is bound to 
obey in all things to this extent^ but in nothing be* 
yond the agreement entered into ; so that just as fai: 
as the master has any right to command, the servauft 
is bound to obey— bound. by the contract entered into. 
Kot so with the^slaveholder. His right to command 
has no limit—hftd none in Rome — ^has none in Amer* 
ica. The right of thc^ Bomau master extended to 
life itself; and what he might do himself, he might 
do by his agent---his slave ; had a right to command 
his slave to take the life of a fellow slave — 'to oiunmii 
murdei*, — 4;he highest crime ^known to th6 Divine law. 
And if' the sUcve (semint) wiafiito oMy the sl^vefaoldier 
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in all thills, ** not onfy the. good ancl gentile, but also 
to the froward/' then were christian slaves under ob- 
ligations to God to coauiiit murder, if their ifiasters 
might happen to. eommand them so to do. And there 
was constant danger of their doing it. Roman mas- 
ters frequently killed their slaves. They did it, not 
witb their own hands, as a general thing, but with 
the hands of their domestics — their slaves. Adams' 
Roman Antiquities, p. 26. If the obedience required 
of servants, in the passages under notice, is to Roman 
slaveholders, then is the servant bound to commit sin ; 
for many of these 'masters were wicked idolators, and 
would require their slaves to do wrong ; and if the 
slaves were bound to obey in all thiyigsy which the 
master had a right or power to command, then indeed 
were they bound te commit sin, fcHr the master's 
authority is nowhere abridged. But the very nature 
of voluBtory servitude Umits the master's power defi- 
nrtely, and needs no specific guards ; the servant in 
this, ease is bound to do what he voluntarily agrees to 
do, and the master has a right to command him to 
the same extent, but no farther. No need of limita- 
tions of the master's power here. Its limits were 
fixed before the servant eame under it. Not so with 
the slaveholder's power ; it has no limit, either in the 
law of slavery, or in the law of the apostle ; obedt- 
enee in all thin^ is required by both. The slavery 
interpretation of these texts must be given up ; or the 
apostle required the commission of sin. This conclu- 
sion can not be resisted. 
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Wd idli lunr lo<^ ftt the threes of th« toiasterfi of 
tbese B^rvants : 

^^ And ye, masters, do die same things tmto them 
(servants), forbearing ikreaJtening^ knowing that your 
master also is in heav^i \ neither is there respect of 
persoiis with him."-— JrjpAe«a«i« vi. 9. 

^^ Masters, give unto yonr servants that which is 
ju9t and e^t£€KZ, knowing that ye also have a master in 
heaven.'' — Cohsemns iv* 1. 

. If the duties of servants connected with these 
masters could not be reconciled with a state of slavery y 
as we have just seen, much less can the duties here 
specified. The masters are poritively required not to 
use threatening to their slaves; and as the prohibition 
of the less includes the greater, they were forbiddeii 
the use of all force, and then required to give unto 
their savants a just and equai compensation for the 
services rendered. The services of the servants were 
to be obtained without the force of even a threat ; th^ 
servant yras not to be put in fear of the master, in 
any degree; and the service thus obtained to be re- 
warded with B,just and ^^uaZ compensation. This is 
the servitude. the apostle regulates; and these regu^ 
lations are attempted to be applied, first, to Soman 
slavery, a system of legalized human butchery; and 
second, to "American slavery, the vilest that ever 
saw the sun." Voluntary servitude can live in the 
fear of God — ^live well, and live long, under these 
regulations, as we have seen ; but Roman or Ameri* 
can slavery could not live one hour ; the very first 
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kottiih ilfey would draw of tlik apostolic regulation 
would collapse their infernal longs, and they would 
inslantly die« Remove all foree, «ven tbe force of 
thr^^a^j frwi slavery, and give to slaves a just and 
equal eq}maietit for all they do, «nd the last thread 
of the systeia is annihilated. Apply these regula- 
tions to slavery, und I want ni> more. It will not 
live a day, no, not an hour ! 

These two passages are the only places where the 
duties of slaveholders are mentioned, if the term 
master means slaveholder; and if it do not, then 
daveholders had no place in the apostolic church. 
The duties of masters are nowhere else noticed. And 
the duties imposed on masters, and the onlff duties 
and all the duties^ if carried into effect, would imme- 
diately ^ totally^ and forever abolish slavery. No 
Bdorc need be adduced to prove that these texts apply 
to voluntary servitude, and not to slavery. And 
here I might rest the argument ; for the other texts 
are addressed to servants, and not to masters and 
servants, if slaves might have been members of the 
church and their master not. 

But if it be claimed that the term, '^ master ae- 
wording to tkeflesJi^" limits the authority of the mas- 
ters, I reply that the power of the Roman or Ameri- 
can slaveholders is an authority every way unbounded, 
extending to every act of the slave's life ; the slave is 
bound to conform his whole life to the will of his 
Biaster-^who is at once ma;8ter of fiesh and spirit — 
ajid can command obedience by any inflictions he may 
7 
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choose to »Hi|w^ short «f iMng hmh or Vfo, it 
America; and even these could be taken in Boioew 
New Testament masters it&te SQcniar masters, whft 
limited anthcMnty-: slaveholders aore sovereign nuist^ns^ 
no power can step between them and their slaves* 

^^ Let 1^. many servants as are mtAeae the joke 
count their own masters worthy of all honor, that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blasphcsnedt 
And. they that have briieving masters, let th^n not 
despise them, because they are brethren^ but ratbcar 
do them service, because they are faithful aaad be? 
loved, partakers of the ben^N;» These things teach 
and exhort." 1 Timotfi^ vi. 1, 2* 

It is contended tha4; hupo zugan, which is hei^ 
translated ^^ under the yoke/' designates the cos^ 
dition of slaves; that the yoke is the badge of th^ 
most cruel bo;idage. JOhe yoke signifies a state of 
subjection; any kind of subjection. It is used f(»r 
representing the ceremonial duties of the law« Acts 
xy. 10; GaL v, 1 ; for the duties of the religion of 
Christ) Matt. x« 29, 30. It is used in Gen. xxvii. 40, 
to represent the dominion of Jacob over Esau, in tbia 
matter of his father's blessing; in Jer. xxx. 8, it is 
used to represent the captivity ef the Jews. In Lev» 
xxvi. Ill, it represents the bwdage of the Israelite 
in Egypt. In Ezek* xxziv. 27, it represents the cap- 
tivity of the Jews. It is used in Deut. xxviii. 48, to 
denote national subjection. In 1 Kings xii. 4, it re^ 
presents the rule of David over the people of Israel. 
i^ is u^ed to r^resent the national suliyection of tht^. 
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nations to Kebuchadnezsar, Jer, zxnii. 14. The rule' 
of the Asffjrrian monarch is ealled a yoke, Isa. xiv, 
25. And in xlvii. 6, it is used for the rule of the 
Chaldeans over Israel. In Jer. xxviii. 2, 4, 11, it re- 
presents the dominion of the king of Babylon. It 
represents the burden of tranagre^siions. Lam. i. 14, 
and the duties we owe to Ood, Lam. iii. 27. I have 
failed to find a single place in the Holy Scriptures 
where it represents the state or condition of a slave. 
Instead of yoke denoting the absolute subjectidn of a 
slave, as its primary meaning, as is claimed by the advo« 
eates of slavery, I can find no place where it is thus used. 
These servants under the yoke were to count their 
masters worthy of all honor, but they were not re* 
^^ttired to obey them in all things. Nothing of this 
kind appears. But if the masters here mean Roman 
slaveholders-— another name for human butchers — ^it 
would be exceedingly bard to count them worthy of 
aU hon(H* or respect But the believing masters in 
tibe 2nd verse^ as distinguished from these masters of 
&» yoke, show that they were not members ^f the 
church. The caution not, to despise their believing 
masters shows that these servants could not hwre 
been slaves — for what Roman slave dare despise his 
master, ia whose hands was his very Ufe. The ser- 
vantfl are required to do serviee to these believing 
masters rather than to others, because they are par- 
takers of the benefit. If they were slaves, they 
could have no preference whom they served; no 
choice (^ masters ; their masters choose them.. But 
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tliese persons are required to prefer the service of 
their believing masters — ^a direct acknowledgment of 
their voluntary servitude. 

The reason given for servants, under the yoke^ 
eounting their masters worthy of all honor^ is that tfao 
name of God, and his doctrine, be not blasphemedL 
Did the character of God and the purity of his doc- 
trine require that human butchers should receive hon- 
or from his worshipers ? For Ihia Roman slaveholders 
were. Some of them murdered their slaves, and made 
food of their flesh ta feed their fish. Must such men 
be honored to maintain the character of God and his 
doctrine ? But it may be said that the masters to bt 
esteemed were not of this class. There was but one 
class of slaveholders, in Borne ; some were doubtless 
more cruel than others; but the difference was in the 
temper of the master, not in his powwr or authority j 
what the w$3tst did, aU might do. Roman slavery was 
one system i and Roman slaveholders were one ia 
power, uski eqioal claimants of aiithoiity from that 
f^y^em. And these masters were unbelievers, and 
distinguished from the believing masters in the next 
verse, and were just as likely to be the worst as the 
best pagan masters. That christians should be re- 
quired to honor such monsters is incredible ;. but that 
they should do it to keep the people from blaspheming 
a pure and holy God, and his doctrine of ^Btiee and 
universal love^ is positively past belief. 

But admitting these masters to be employers, and 
tii^e servants to be hirelings, all is ^sy. The ser- 
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Tsnts w«re ymt as nm^ bdu&d to MS& iltmr engage-, 
ments with imbelievers as with believers ; aad to do 
^ it respectfalljr and kindlj ; and thus secure honcnr to 
God and his dootrine. This is all eai^and plaia; 
but the other application is hard, obscure, and foroed. 
yea, forced to death. 

This place recognizes beliering masters, masters 
yrho were members of ike church ; but their duties are 
not gqpecified. It is daimed that they were slavehold* 
wfi, and the servants who . were required to rather 
serv-e them, than unbelievers, were slaves. But this^ 
conelusien is forced. The servants are required not 
to despise them, but to serve them cheerfully. These 
directions have no^ application to slaves, who were the 
pr-operty of their masters, and subject te their will^ 
even to life it^self. But they apply to hirelings. These 
might with impunity Ughtly esteem even believing 
^npkyers ; yea, despise them, and give them no pre- 
ference over others ; these things would be wrong in 
this class of servants, aud there was danger of their 
oommission ; hence the necessity of the caution. But 
they could not exij^t in the case of slaves ; and the 
caution in their ease would have been wholly unneces- 
sary^ This vexBe gives nd proof of slaveholders l^ifig - 
membets of the ohnrrfi of the JTew Testament. It 
points with great elearness to hired servants and their 
masteiss ; but daves and slaveholders can not be seen 
in it^ or tbrongh it« And this, and the places in 
Sphesians and Colossia&s whi<^ have been examined, 
tre all the plaices mike ^ew Testom^Qnt; whiph ever. 
7* 
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lukW beeiiy or erier eaa be, isUimad in mxpfoHo! Bhve* 
Iidlders bdng members of the New TestmieBt Gfanreb.^ 

*^ Exhort servants to be obedieat' unto their tma 
masters, and to please them well in all things ; &et 
answering again; not pnrlbining, bat shewing all 
good fidelity ; that they may adorn the gospel of God 
our Savior in all things." — TUus n, 9, 10^ 

The directions given here apply to hired serroniB 
in every particular. They were bound to obey by 
their contract of service, and to do their work as the 
BHister desired to have it done, and to do it pleasant* 
ly, not disputing about how it should be done ; they 
were bound not to purloin ; for they were to receive 
an equivalent lor all they did; and theref<MPe they 
w^e morally bound to fulfill tibieir engagements in 
good faith — "in all good fidelity," and by so acting, . 
the gospel they professed could not be blamed* The 
character of the religion they professed, and the mo^ 
ral obligations it imposed on them, required thiscoucse. 
They could neither honor the Savior, nor please hkn, 
witibout complying with these requisitions. Ndt so 
with slaves ; God, who is no respecter of pers(ms, does 
not require a being that must please him in every^ 
thing, to be subject to the will of an absolute despol^' 
to obey those who can not be obeyed without disobey^' 
ing him ; to pUa$4 << in aU thif^d ** tiiose absolute tj-^ 
rants^ whose authority to command extends to Unkb 
«nd life; who can oommand against the command*^ 
ment^ of God^ and very frequently do so. To obey 
mich. persons, and to pl^»e them in all tiiings,^ ia nor 
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Bian to serve anotkar in all good fid^itj, and be sub* 
jeet to his arbitrary irill^ from childhood to the grave, 
for no eompensation or renraneratioif. Indeed, no 
man can be bound to obey and please in all things an 
arbitrary master, for any amount of compensation; 
because he is bound to obey and please God, in all 
things, and can not 'serve two masters: than which - 
nothing can be plainer. 'Sot is it contrary to the 
principle ^ju$tiee^ for a man to enjoy the' fruit of hier 
own labor ; for the slave to take some of his products 
for the ^Comfort xrf his own body, when hungry or 
naked. The doctrine of God, our Savior, would not 
be adorned by the slave's compliance with these re-* 
cpisitions ; but the human* butcher would be exalted 
into the place of God. 

Not so in the case of hired servants. They may 
even obey in all things, and they may please in all 
things their master ^ without displeasing or dishonoring^ 
God ; for the extent of their obedience and man-pleas- 
ing was settled before their service began ; and if they 
feared God, they would not bind themselves to do 
anything that would displease him; but except all 
Bttdi things out of their obligations. Their obedience 
and man-pleasuig was the result of their own ch<Mce ; 
and diere need be no wrong in them. But the slava- 
had no dioice what should be in or out of his obliga* 
tions to obey and please. They were just what an 
absolute despot chose to have them, and no being ao' 
Oountable to God can be moic>U7 bound by any soeii^ 



MiffAmiB. Here I aet lay foot, and cbatt^^ ihe 
adyocates of slavery to meet me here, hand to hand. 

I say, in the hmgnage of Jabez Banting, of the 
WesleyaDt Methodist, Conneotion of England, that 
"Slavery is always wrong, — essentially, eternally, 
and incurably wrong,'' and oan impose no mcural obli- 
gation. The slave is under no moral obligation to 
his master, as his master. There is not a single re- 
quirement of chattle slavery that is Unding. No, not 
one ! Slavery is not a subjeet of moral regulation 
any more than theft or murder ; and there is not a 
passage in a.U the Word of God, that points <mt the 
duty of a slave^ AS A SLAVB* No^nM one. He is 
under moral obligation AS A mai^, hut, not a% a slave^ 
There is not a Bin^e moral obligation resting on a 
slave, but rests on free men ; or that did not rest on 
him before he was a slave, if he ever was a free man. 
Slavery creates no new moral obligations. Some good 
anti-slavery men have admitted that same of the di^ 
reckons given to servants were given to slaves. Bat 
thia is not correct. Slavery, no more than murder, 
can be a subject of moral regulation. That which is 
essentially and eternally wrong has nothing in it on 
which the jQlaim of morality can rest. Morality re- 
quires its destruction, tiot ita regulation. &od*$ law 
hm no claim on the slave, ab a siiAVB--<M^an not hate ; 
for he is out of ti^e order of God's moral government, . 
as a slave; but as a man he is in it — bound by it-~. 
aecouiitable to its great author. 3ttt soobscured has 
b^en the l%ht of truthy by ti^e^miat of tears and Uood > 
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of slaves which the earth has sent up to heaven, thai 
men who saw the monstrous iniquity of slavery did 
not see that it could not be a subject of moral regu^ 
lation. 

Relations instituted by the Creator are of moral 
obligation, and apply to all the situations in whichr 
man can be placed. We owe duties to each other,, 
and we owe duties to our Creator ; and we can be 
placed in no situation, where we are free from duty. 
The relation of husband and wife, parent and child, 
ruler and subject, employer and employed, are of di- 
vine appointment or sanction ; and the duties of these* 
relations are of moral obligation. These relations ar^ 
right,, and moral obligations grow out of them ; and 
the relation of Creator and creature applies to every 
human beings so that we are never free from moral 
obligation.. The slave i& under -moral obligation to. 
God, and God tells him how to act while wronged by 
his fellow -man ; to do good for evil, return blessing 
for cursing ; if smitten on the one cheek to turn th». 
ether also. Not because any man has a riffkt to in- 
flict evil on another, or curse another, or smite an- 
other, but because God's plan is to overcome evil with: 
good, and we are to be co-workers with him. The» 
Blave may learn his duty to Gbd in his oppressed sit> 
nation j — ^but this is a very different thing from his^ 
duty to his master. If I am smitten on the one cheek 
by a wicked man, I am under no obligation to him to 
turn the other-— or if he do me evil or curse me, I do 
BOt owe good or bleaung to him for cjo <|oing; but L 
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0we it to God so to aet i& these eircumttatiees, and 
t2u8 requirement growing oat of mj relation to Ood, 
und not my relation to him, is no antbority for, w 
sanction of, his wrong-doing. And though the slaye 
is under no moral obligation to hi» master to suffer 
wrongfully at his hand, he is under obligation to his 
Creator, so to do, when wronged by any man. If 
davery be wrong, the slaveholder forces himself into 
a wicked relation to his 43laye ; lakes a position €l^od 
never designed him to occupy : and to admit that the 
slave is under moral obligation to his master, k to 
give sanction to his master's claim, whieb wouM he 
giving sanction ^o wrong. This can not be.v And 
while I maintain that the slave is under no morcfl ob^ 
ligation to hi^ master as a slave, I must be und^^tood 
tihat as a fellow man he is under obligations to render 
hdm good for evil^ in consequence of his relation to 
bis Creator ; but even this is not because the one is 
master and the odier slave, but because both are men, 
Bobjects of a common Creator, 

^^ Servants, be subjects^ to your toasters with all 
fear ; not. only ta the good and gentle, but also to the 
&oward,-.for this is tfaankwcn'thy, if a man for con- 
scieaicetoward God, endure grief, suffisring wr<»ig£alv 
1,."_1 Peter iL 18, 19. 

No sanction is given to this smrviiude, for it is 
S^ore than intimated that the servants suffered it 
wr(mgf\illy«. And no intimation is given tha^i th^ 
piasters were believes iht members of the church. 
4^^ it is highly pn)bable thftt seme daves irere^on- 
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Totted: tor liie tMi in tbe ^jnotflos' day* . Tli^ fierrantt 
«re exh(»rted to euflbr wrong for o<»i8cience toward 
€bd. Ghristiaiis are not allowed to free themselyes 
horn grief or wr<mg by doing wrong ; and wlien thej 
•aanet free tiiemsdves wkhout.doing wrong, they must 
iodtate the Savior^ snS^ 'wrongt. rather than do it* 
B^t to suBer mong for conseienoe sake gives no sane- 
tion ta it* 

The word rendered servants here is oiketai^ and 
^t douiUt^ whi^ Bobinson and Potter think was used 
tiytbe Ath^ians to signify slaves^ while douhB sig- 
fiiied fi^d men*^persoBs freed from slavery. (See 
note on p. 64)^ Bat oik^Um does not always mean 
•Isve^bttt rather dlfiftingnlshes honse^servants from other 
servants. It comes from oikaa^ a house. M'Knight 
thinks that house-slaves were u^ed much worse than 
field-slaves^ and needed ttis special instruction. Bat 
the v^ry reverse is true. But domestic hirelings are 
exposed to more unreasonableness than any other 
1^1^ servants. And they might be bound in con« 
science to fill their engagements, though their em- 
ployers were not treating them as they should be treat- 
ed* This mi^t be the case, and their obligations be 
still hindmg, and the reward for their labor still sure* 
BiSit it is di$cult to see how a slave could be hound 
by an enlightened conscience to endure all the grief 
md wrong of Roman alavery patiently. 

Tlie oommi^tkds of God aore all addressed to fret 
stgentBy and ii^plies « power, to^oomply, or refuse com* 
pttaoce ; and h mo^ scam 1;hat these servants mightj 
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enr might not, be subject to tbeir masters ; ihej migbl) 
or might not, endure griefs or sufier wrong^Mff. This 
Would all be true of voluntary servantB^ but afl untrue 
of slaves. But these masters, whether slaveholdersy 
or employers of Urelings, were wrong-doers, and nol 
christians, or membm of the christian churoh, and 
this passage makes nothing for the position I^am op- 
posing. The reader will see, I think he can not help 
but see, that these passages contain no evidence that 
slaveholders were members of the Kew Testament 
church — that hirelings, or voluntary servants^ and 
their employers, or masters, are the parties whose- du» 
ties are marked out in these scriptures. 

It is pleaded that the New Testament nowfaert 
condemned Roman slavery, a^nd anti*slavery men have 
admitted that, though it was not condemned by fiame, 
all its elements were condemned, and this was all thai 
was needed. This ground is perfectly tenable ; but 
while it is good and true, the argument is spread 
through the Scriptures, and not easily seen, nor seen 
at once. I contend that slavery, by all the names i% 
is known in the Word of God, is oondemaed clearly, 
positively, and heavily in the New Testament. Th« 
Hebrews had no word for slavery but mart^tealingn 
The stolen man was all the slave known to that people* 
The term slave occurs but once in the Old Testament, 
Jer. ii. 14, and but once in the New, Rev. xviii. 14* 
In the first, there is nothing in the original for the 
word slave, and the translators put it in italics to show 
that fact The literal translation would be, << J« Is. 
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i^econd the wxjrd is tkomatonf bodies. ** Traded in 6a- 
dies and 8<M3fls of men.'^ To force a man to serve an- 
other was to steal h*m; hience all slaves are stolen 
men, and all slaveholders men-stealers. I refer the 
reader to what is said on man-st«aling in our first 
chapter. That all slaveholders are man-stealera^ is 
«o plain that, those wh6'conten<l for slaveholders, hav- 
ing lieen members of the New Testament church, ad- 
mit that slavery 19 man-stealir^, and slaveholder* 
, man-thieves^ This position was taken by tLePresby- 
^terians of this country, from 1794- to ISlJ?, twenty- 
twQ years. Jonathan Edwards held the same doctrine, 
**To hold a slave, who has a right Jbo his liberty, is 
oot only a real crime, but a very great one. Dof^B 
.this conclusion seem too strong to any of you ? You 
will not deny that liberty is more valuable than pro- 
perty ; and that it, is a greater sin to deprive a man 
of his whole liberty, during life, tban to deprive him 
of his whole property, or tlmt manrftealhig is a greater 
crime than robbery. Nor will you deny that to hold 
m slavery a man who was atolen^ is substantially the 
same crime as to steal hitn.'' — Edwards. . Mr. Wesley 
says, " Jlf^/i-buyers are exactly on a level with men- 
stealers*'* Dr. A. Clark ejiya: "I here record my 
testimony against the unprlucipled, inhuman, anti- 
ohristiyn, and diabolical slave-trade^ with all its au- 
ihorSy promoters, abettors, and sacrilegious gains, as 
«ell as agaiust the j^'cat devil, the ^father of it auid 
lb^m«"*-*Notes on 1 GoiintUIantf^ 7th chapter. Bicb- 
. 8 
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ard Watson says: ''^Slavery irss' man-^tealinff in iH 
origin, and with this vicious origin it remains tainted 
until this day." — ^Life of Watson, p. ,380. Doctor 
M'Knight says, " They who make war for the inhuman 
purpose of selling the vanquished as slaves, as is the 
practice of the African princes, are really meh'Steal" 
' er$. And they who, like the African traders, en- 
courage that unchristian traffic by purcha»ng the 
slaves, whom they know to be thus unjustly acquired, 
are partakers of their crime." — ^Note on 1 Tim. i, 10. 
Dr. Clark says: ^* Slavedealergy whether those who 
carrt/ on the traffic in human fle^h and blood, or those 
who steal a person in order to sell him into bondage ; 
or those who bu^ such stolen men and women, no mat- 
ter of what color, or what country, are mefi-gfealers, 
and God classes them with the most flagitious of mor- 
tals."— Note on 1 Tim^i. 10. 

Drs. M'Knight and Clark both contend {or slave- 
holders having been members of the New Testament 
church. I might adduce more similar testimony, but 
this would not prove the point that slaveholding is 
man-stealing ; it would however be presumptive evi- 
dence. Man-stealing is a crime known to the law of 
God, and I showed in my first chapter that slavehold- 
ing is that crime. See pp. 34 — 38, Does the New 
Testament condemns- men-stealerB f If it does, it con- 
demns slaveholders ; for that is the only name they 
are known by in the Word of God. St. Paul classes 
them with the lawless, for whom the law was made, 
with>»ttrd[^rer« of father 9^ and murderers of mothers. 
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fi^ith man^layerBy ^<n — with the greatest monsters ia 
erime the worM ever saw ; with the wretch who stands 
imoking with the blood of her iii whose bosom his 
joang life was nourished ; the euphony of whose name 
thrills the soul as no other sound can. What sound 
wakes in the heart such sensations as the word, my 
X0THEB ! The heart that is unmoved to kindness by 
a mother's look, a mother's word, a mother's touch, is 
bst gone in crime ; but the man that can shed the 
heart's blood of a mother is a monster of unequaled 
depravity. And to be classed with such a wretch is 
the highest condemnation ; and here the New Testa-^ 
meat places slaveholders. In the Old Testament they 
are classed with the red-handed murderer, in the death* 
penalty, and in the New with murdererB of fatherB^ 
and murdererB of mothevB. This, is where the God 
of the Bible classes them ; and here they must stand, 
whether in the church', or out of it. Is not such a 
olassifieation a condemnation of slavery ? If it is not, 
nothing can be. 

I am aware that in the views here taken, I Oppose 
a host of wise, learned, and good men — ^nearly all the- 
commentators of the church — men greatly my supe- 
riors ; but it must be specially noticed that the slavery 
question was not the question of their day and times* 
Xbese men were capable of understanding this subject, 
but it had not become a question for e^mination. 
Ko one thought it wrong when they wrote. Mr« 
Henry wrote his commentary within a few miles of 
Liverpool, when the bay of that city was white ifitll 



tibBecwikr of slftre-siii)>9, and the Tl^fiole'clifi#tm& %erl# 
ftttHer engaged in tbe riave-trsdef, of cendentiiig tir it; 
^e best ejre mast look at objects to- 6«fe lAi&Ay tifld: 
th0 feeblest can see, hf looking, iHiat the best <iur 
nat, without looking. This is just the ciaKe T^ith tbos^ 
great, good, and learned men. They did not examine 
this subject ; and if I see, bj looking, Ttkat they ^tidi 
not see, without lodking, it is no refleetion <m their 
discernment, nor any assumption of superior nrkdoBi 
in me. 

Let us look at the character of the TH&m Teats* 
ment church. i 

" Who gave himsdf for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and •purify unto himself a pe<Ri- 
liar people, zealous of good works." — Titus ii. 14. 

'^If any man defile the temple pf Ood, him shsll 
(Jod destroy ; for the teteple of God is holy, whicli 
temple ye are." — 1 Cor. iii. 17. 

*^ Who hath saved us and called iis with la hoiy^ 
calling.''— 2 Tim. i. 9. 

<^ For Qroi hath not called t» to Undeannem, but 
t^ holiness.*'—! Thess. iv. 7. ^ 

^^ For we are his workmanship, created in* Gbm^ 
Jesus unto good works, whick God hatfa before w- 
darned tha^ we should walk in them. — ^Bph. K. 10;- 

^^ But ye are i^ chosen^ generation, a royal pritc^ 
hood, an holy nation, ar pecutiar -people ; ihat ye* 
shottld shew forth the pfaides Of him who bath caUed 
yc^ otE§ of dtfrkness imio ]ih» ttarvelou^ hght^^'^-^i 
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^ Tk« gospeUdiarch waa to he tlie model-chsreh of 
tbe world) in all after^ages — of the moimtain of tha 
Lord's house, into which all natioiis were to floW| Isa, 
ii. 2 ; aod in which no htert or destruction was to be, 
Isa. zi^ 9* It was to be the remedy for all the evils of 
the world. Into it no. evil was to come ; and into it 
all nations were to come, fay leaving off their sins ; 
and thus the whole earth was to be blessed with the 
reign of righteoiisness. But all these commentators 
admit that slavery is not only an evil, but a very great 
evil ; one which the gospel is intended to remove from 
the world, and will lUtimately remove it. This is their 
position. But then they take into the gospel-church 
that which the gospel is to remove from the world by 
its church ; for the cburob is the means by or through 
which the gospel operates. Remove the gospel-church 
from the earth, and the gospel goes with it, and just 
ms the church gives up gospel principles, the world 
loses then). How can the church remove an evil from 
the world while it gives that evil a home in its heart? 
Echo answers, how? No such position could have 
been taken if the subject had been enamined^ 

But to leave general principles, and come to par* 
ticulars. Dr. Clark says, ^^In heathen countries^ 
ilavery was in sooae sort excusably ; among christians 
it is an enormity and a crime, for which perdition haa 
scarcely an adequate state of punishment." — ^Note on 
Kph. vi, 5, Tet be agrees with other commentatm'S 
that slaveholders w^e members of the gospel-church. 

Tsm CHOSSN GBXBRATXOir, TSIfi KOYAL PIlIWITHOODy 

8* 
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THid HOLY fTAfioir^ THIS picwx^at nM9|«» WM com- 
posed in part of eriminab ahneal too bad for li^tt, (bt 
abode of devflii danmed. Ooald aay maa of Dr» Olari^'i 
capacity fall into anoli « m^utroiia aJmurdity — svcfa n 
gross and glaring inconsisteiicy, vho had gives tbf 
subject anytbing like an ezaminatioB ? It.conUi net 
be ! And wbat is true of faim, is true of the rest ; 
and tbe weight of great namea o«|;ht Bdt la wm^ 
against plain truth, (nr the pontiim oi soaidl «ame8, 
when it is demonstrable thai they have gtven c^huodif 
without examination. 



CHAPTER IIL 



a;s^cibnt servitude. 



It hta be^a iakea for. granted that beo^iuse alaverj 

in tbd Rosi^n Empire^ it vrm in all parts of 

ii; haA this is a gr^at mistake. Roman slayery was 

oeTdr in Sng^nci^ thovgh that island once belonged 

to Soiae ; and this is true of many other countries 

ordr 'whiek the .eoi^quests of that empire extended^ 

mbo filaxerj of Rome was the slavery of war ; mo^ 

of her slavea 'wve taken captives in foreign battle* 

firids. Tfaase were brought by their captors to Rome^^ 

Md Mid ; and i^ece, for the most part^ bought by per- 

MM living near the Imperial City. This resulted in 

. filling Italy with vast numbers of slavey* Some arf 

* Mid to hure j>ad tvfenty thoumnd* See Raman An- 

UfULUmy p« ^.and Gibbon's Rome, Vol. I. p 25; 

iSfir tfce wmberi and for the fact that Rome was the 

.<g9iM^ #]•¥» ioarket^ see Jioman Antiquities, pp. 25 

m4 3ft«. hi the time of Claudius, A. B. 50, the in- 

iMlbitMlts of the fimpire were estimated at one hun* 

•MtaiiiimMlf 9>fiilm$. Xhp qI^t^ were aupposed 
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to be eqmil to the citisens, and tlie provincials twice 
tbe nrnnber of citizens, whicb would make the sam*- 
ber of .Btaves about thirty milfioos* But I think it 
doubtful if the number was ever more than twefUy 
n%illion$, if that many. 

Slavery was extensive in Greece, but nothing like 
80 extensive as in Rome. The prindpal States of 
Greece engaged in slavery were Sparta and Athens. 
The slavery of the first was rigorous, that of the 
second, mild. The States of Greece were not all 
slave States. In the Peloponnessian war, in which 
the States of Greece struggled with each other twen- 
ty-seven years, we have in BoUin tbe names of the 
following States: 3^he States of Peloponnesus^ 
Lacedsemon, Achsea, Pellene, Megara, Lpcris,'B<3e<Maay 
Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, Anaclorium, Chios, Lea* 
bos, Plat»a,. Messenia, Naupactus, Arcania, Corcyra, 
Gephalencia, and Zacynthia, no less than twenty 
States s^arately named, and quite a nrnnber are in* 
eluded in Peloponnesus^ and Laeedsemon. Far the 
larger portion of the Greek States never owned slaveSi 
Mark this. See HoUin, Vol. li. p. 144, chapter 
tn. The War of Pelop(mne$U9. 

The slaves of Athens were either token pr^nefs 
in war,^ or bought of others who traded m slaves, aoA 
w^re kindly used, as a general thing. When the 
slaves were treated with too. much rigor and inhi^ 
maiuty, they had their action against thmr masten^ 
who were obliged to sett them to others, if t^ facts 
were suficiently proved. They could ransom iktu^ 



f^^s, even agaiafft liicir iMster's o^naent^ when tlMjft 
bad laid up money enough for that purpose. For 
out of what tbey got by liieir labor, after having 
paid a certain proportion to their masters, they kepi) 
the remainder for themselves, and made a. stock of i^ 
art their own disposal. Private persons, when they* 
were srftisded with their services, often gave thestt* 
slaves th^ir liberty, when the necessity of the timeit 
obfiged the State to atm and enlist . them for war 
Mnong the citizens. 

** The humane and equitable usage with which ihm- 
Athenians treated their servants and slaves was an 
effect of the good temper natural to that people, and 
very remote from the austere and cruel severity of 
the Latsedssmbnians, in regard to their Helots, which, 
often brought' their republic to the Very brink of de* 
rtruction."— ^Wm, Vol. 11. p 344. 

Laccdd&mon- and Athens were the principal Statfcesi 
of Greece ; these held slaves, but we have no well 
strthenticated account of any of the other States be-* 
iog itivolved in slavery. From these States and 
Rotue sprang tile slavery which stands connected witi^ 
ibe 5few Testament church. 

I shall first prove that there was a time yrkmt 
there was no elavery in the world, and that the.spir^ 
and institutions of that age reached into nations nolw^ 
claimed by many as slaveholding nations. Shuckford^ 
giving the history of the nations planted by Noah^ 
and bi» descendants, says : — They had a law agamst 
slavery ; for no person among them codkl abeoliateigp 



1^0% his freedom, and become a boDdsman." Shu^h^ 
ford'$ OtmneettanSf Vol. II. p. 80* 

Many heathen writers corroborate this testisnov^^ 
of Shvckford with precision and clearness. Liiei* 
anus, <Nr Lueian, a celebrated writer of Samoaata, 
1^0 was appointed by the emperor M. Aurelios, on 
acconnt of his great learning and merit, Register to. 
the Roman Governor of .Egypt, says that "there 
was such an appointment (or law) in the days of Sat* 
urn, i. e. the first ages." He died A. D. 180, in the, 
9difa year of his age. Luetan in Satumalf by Shuck- 
ford. Vol. II. p. 80. 

The time of Saturn, m<mtioiied by Lueian, was 
about eight hundred yeurs after the flood, in the tim^, 
of Moses, 1500 B. 0. Saturn was the son of Codlus, 
and the father, of Jupiter, and grandfather of Hee* 
cules, who was a young man at the time of tiie Arga- 
nautic expedition, 1262 B. C, according to Gillies* 
Greece, p. 15. Allowing seventy years for a gen- 
oration, which is quite long enough, will plstce Satunv 
about the time of Moses, 820 years after the flood, 
and 400 years after the time of Abraham, Saturn 
was dethroned by his son <Fupiter, and fled to Italy, 
calbd Latium, from lateOj tp conceal. He was re- 
ceived with marks of kindness by Janus then king 
of Italy, who made Saturn his partner on the throne ; 
and the time he reigned jointly with Janus waa af- 
terward known as the golden age of the world. Seci 
I^tnp^erea* Dictwnartf^ nam^$ Sat^m^ JvpUer^ Her- 
md^ and Janm^ 
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fflmckford makes the statement that the early na* 
tiona had a law against slavery, so that no person 
eonid lose his freedom and become n; bondsman, on 
the authority of Diodoros, Book II. § 39, p. 88, ed. 
Bhod. Diodorus was a native of SicHy, from which 
he was called Diodorus Sieulus. He wrote forty 
books of history. This valuable composition, whidi 
is said to be a judicious compilation from Berosus, 
^l^fflS&tts, Theopompus, C/allisthenes and others, by 
some, was the work of an accurate inquirer, and it is 
said that he visited every place mentioned in his his- 
toiy. He spent ihirty years in this great work, and 
it contains the history of Egypt, Persia, Syria, Media, 
Ct^reece, Borne, and Carthage. He flourished about 
fifty years before Christ. He may be ranked as the 
father of profane history ; and had much better op- 
portunities of knowing the condition of the .early na- 
tions than any other writier whose works have reached 
us. His declaration as given above is unequivocal 
and without a single exception : *' They had a law 
against slavery ; for no person among them could ab- 
g^utely lose his freedom and become a bondsman." 
See Lempriere's Dictionary^ name Diodorus. 

Athenseus, a Greek historian of great merit, who 
wrote fifteen books of remarks and anecdotes of the 
ancients, and a history of Syria, and. a miscellaneous 
work called Deipnosophislse, and some other works 
now lost, observes, ^^that the Babylonians^ Persian^, 
as well as the Greeks, and divers other nations, eel- 
tbrated annually a sort of Saturnalia, or feast, insti- 
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|«t«d -moftt pnoiiablj m.eommavipniti^'of )jie origin* 
^ state of freedom in which men lived before aeryi- 
tade was introduced ; /and a^ Moses revived sevearaLof 
Noah's institutions, so there are atppointments jin the 
law to preserve the freedom, .of the Israelites ;" anjd 
refers to Lev. kxv. for thjese apppintments. — Ajthen^g- 
m, book lij p, 639, ae given by Skuqkford, VoU JJ% 
p. 80, 

Her» is a positive declaration tbat ifaere jwa9|a 
tiuiQ when there was no slavery among the nati<)A|| 
jardthat the^ Satuirnalia was most probahlj instituted 
to commemorate tl^is goWen^ period. The prob ability 
ppplies to the reason of the institution .of the Satur- 
nalia, and not to the es^rlj iLstitutions of freodoi^; 
'^BOid the. declaration is also positive that thesia inatitxi- 
tions of freedom, which are attributed to Noah,> wej|8 
.appointed in the law to preserve the freedom of tha 
Israelites. Here we have three of jbhe most reputable 
earlj historians, Diodorus, Lucian^ and AtMnseyL^y 
.bearing a united testimony to' the fact that the eiarljr 
stations had institutions which prevented any .person 
from becoming a bondsman or slave.. And the tei»U- 
mony of Lucian brings this period up to the tiimi9 of 
JAdses. 

Plutarch in his comparison of Numa and Lycujp- 
ggns-says : ^' If we be obliged to admit the sanguinary 
f«nd unjust treatment of the Helots, as a part of tt^ 
^l^itics of Xyourgus, we must allow Numa to bay<o 
^be^n A &r more bumane and equitable lawgiver, ^;wb0 
.|^r«utted absolute slaves ^o tas^ of the iioA^jp^ of 
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fre^meti, and in the Satumaiia to be entertained 
along with their masters ; * for this also, they tell us, 
was one of Numa's institutions, that persons in a state 
of servitude should be admitted, at least once a year, 
to the liberal ei\joyment of those fruits which they 
had helped to raise. Some, however, pretended to 
find in this custom the vestige of the equality which 
subsisted in the times of Saturn, when there was nei- 
ther servants nor nuMtefy but when all were upon the 
same footing^ andy as it were^ c^ one family.** — Pltir 
tarcVs Lives, Vol. I. p. 162. 

We find the following note appended : 
* The Saturnalia was a feast celebrated on the 
14th of the kalends of January. Besides the sacrifices 
in honor of Saturn, who, upon his retiring into Italy, 
introduced there the happiness of the golden age. 
Servants were at this time indulged in mirth and free- 
dom, in memory of the equality which prevailed in 
that age ; presents were sent from one friend to an* 
other ; and no war was to be proclaimed, nor offend- 
ers executed. It is uncertain when this feast was in- 
i^tituted. Maerobius says it was celeln^ated in Italy 
long before the building of Rome ; and ppobably he 
is right, for the Greeks kept the same feast under the 
name of Ghronia. Maevoh. 8atum. I. u c. 7. 

Flutareh flourished in the time of Trajan, who 
died A. D. 117. He was honored by that emperor, 
and is admitted to be the best early writer whose work 
has come down to our time. He is positive in the de- 
claration that, in the time of Saturn there was no 



■IftT^ry. He says tbai Boma i^ore of o^umon thtkt tli« 
f«a8t of Saturnalia was a vestige of the equality whi^ 
existed in tke " times" of Saturn. Of this he does 
not speak so confidently, but he does speak co^fident^ 
ly on the state of society in the " times'* of that ruler. 
" There was neither servant nor master^ feut all ttere 
upon the same footing, and, as it werej of (me family**^ 
Here we have a fourth witness of high authority and 
undxHibted credit, that there was no slavery in the 
"times" of Saturn, who reigned jointly with Janus in 
Italy, in the times of Moses. 

The note based on the authority of Macrobius was 
added by a. later hand, most probably the translator's ; 
but it states distinctly the same fact, that there wns 
an equality in the days of Saturn, and that the Satur- 
nalia of the Romans, and the Ohronitk of tj^e Grreeka, 
were instituted and annually kept to commemorate 
that state of society. Macrobiv^ flourished about A. 
D. 400. He died A, D. 415. He wrote a work on 
the Saturnalia of great merit and leaming, and also 
a commentary on Oicc^ro's JSonmium Scijmni»* This 
historian also testifies that there was no slsbvery hi 
the times of Saturn. 

Nnma died B. G. 672, somediiiig ovs&t 800 yeuk 
after the reign of Janus and 8atum. Some tkaeift 
this period of 890 years, slavery found its way inte 
Romp, or Italy, and tiie Sai?iurnaUa was instititted to 
commemiMrate tlie golden age of tlue worI4 Ha^?<>- 
bins 8&J8 it w»0 befbce the buiUtag of R&mfi, wkii^ 
wobU plaei^ it be&re the tiimes: of Hon*, fAsk 9m- 
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weied Bonmltts <m the throne ; it Iras celebrated in 
atbe times of Kumiiy ist how k>ng before we do not 
know. 

Maerobitur makes the fifth early historian who 
bears positive testimony that there was no slavery in 
the early niBitions; and three of them, Lucian, Plu- 
tarch, and Maorobias, bring this state of things up to 
the times of Saturn, who was cotemporaneous with 
Moses. Diodorus says it was the case with all the 
early nations, without saying anything about when it 
began, or when it ended; and Atheuseus attributes 
this institution of freedom to Noah. Put these testi- 
monies together, and we have clear and positive his* 
torieal proof that freedom reigned in all nations from 
Noah to Moses ; and this is all the proof the subject 
admits of. And this testimony is uncontradicted by 
a single early writer, either of credit, or of no credit. 
In the light of these facts, what becomes of the de- 
claration so often made by D. D.*s, and others, that 
the nations around the Israelites, in the time of Moses, 
had slaves, of whom the Jews bought their slaves, or 
bond-servants — that slavery existed in the patriarchal 
ago, and that Abraham was a large slaveholder? 
What ? It stands forth a baseless assumption, made 
for the basest purposes, to prop up one of the greatest 
sins that ever dishonored God, or cursed man. These 
testimonies are a full and complete confirmation of 
the doctrine of our first chapter, that the bond-ser- 
vants provided for in Lev. xxv. were not slaves, but 
voluntary servants, and that Abraham was not a slave- 
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holder, because there was na Blarecy m the world ia 
those times. The caa'e of Josepkiivay b^i brought t<^ 
sustain the assumption that slavery existed before the 
time of Moses, but we shall show, when we 'COBie to 
take up objections, that his case .ir in harmony with 
these testimonies. We can do it,, and will do it. 

We learn from Gen. vi. that the violeoee.of th^ 
old world was great — that men were giants, and made 
a violent use of their strength--r-abusing the weak. 
The fair presumption is, that slavery was the grea)^ 
sin of the old world; great strength violently used 
would produce slavery as a consequence. And if slave^ 
ry was the sin and ruin of the old world, as we have, 
a right to infer it was, we see the reason and fitaew 
of the institutions established by Noah. We have n^ 
evidence that civil government was instituted befcu^ 
the flood ; all that is said of that age is favorable ta 
the idea, that family^government was ajl the govern- * 
ment which then was; and parental authority, the 
only authority of that age of the world. Thia would 
give ample opportunities for the introduction of slave- 
ry, and the exercise of the most cruel, yea, shocking 
violence, which really was the case. The inatitutioA 
of civil government after the flood, which we find in 
Gen. ix. 6 and 6, where God requires the communitj 
to protect the individual. This is the fir^t intimation 
we have of the community having authority to caU 
individuals to an account. The institution of civil 
government, and the institutions of Noah for the 
aecurity of freedom, were the prot^tions for thf 
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weak^ tmtder Mfhieh llie ipe-pc^fiog ol the eurth eicaii* 

" Biodoriu Sieulud/' says Shuckford, Vol. 11. p. 
9B^ ^^ has ^ven & f^U and true accoujot of the ancient 
Egyptian eonstitution, where, he says,, the land was 
<fi?ided into thpee parts : — 1. One part was the 
prtests', with which they provided all sacrifices, and 
maintained all the namiiitQp of religion. 2. A second 
part was ihe king's, to s^npport his court and family ^ 
and supf^y expenses for wars, if they should happen ; 
and he remarks that t^ k^^g having so ample an es- 
tate, reiia^d no. taxes upon his subjects.. 8. There- 
saamder ef the land wap divided o^ong the subjects,. 
whom Diodorus call^ spldiers, not making a distlnc- 
tkm, because subjects and soldiers in most nations 
were the same,. aa)d it "WM the ancient practice for all 
that h^ld laoids ia a kingdom to go ip war when occa: 
^on reqwed^ He ^aays, likewise,, that there were 
Ihree other orders of men in the kingdom, husband- 
pen,, shepherds,, and artificers ; but these were not, 
spicily speaking,, citizens of the kingdom, but ser- 
vant or tenants^ or workman to those who were the 
owners of the land and cattle.'* — Diodo7\ Sic. liber 1, 
S§ 72, 73, i?. 66." 

' Shuckfordj in the saaae volume, and on the same 
page, gives the^ follpwiug from. Herodotus : " The 
Egyptians were divided into several orders of men ; 
but he takes in the tillers of the 'ground or husband- 
men, the artificers and shepherds, who were, at first 
only servants employed by the masters of the families 
9* 
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kingdom, and adds an oHer of saamony^whidk 
be of a later date. Herodotoa'a a^eooAt mif^t per- 
hi^pd be true reepeeting tb^ e^utiMjoii ki tibietf 
much later tbian those of which I mm treating. Tfa^« 
is one thing Terj remarkable in the first pofity 9f 
kingdoms ; namely, that the legislalori paid a amrparis* 
ing deferenice to the parental aolhori^ or jarisdiittiMi 
^hich fathers were thougl^ to have over their di9- 
dretiy afiid Were extremely eaiHioaa hoir Uicy* mada 
any State laws which might aleet ii.*^ 

Ko mention is made of slaves in any of these di* 
visions, and Shuekford sayS Diod^ns ^^has given a 
full ahd true account of t|be ancient l^yptian cdns^ 
tution ;" afid Herodotus, who speaks of a later period^ 
says nothing ef slavery. One thing is plam, theiv 
was 110 slavery in Egypt when they wrote* Bnt w# 
have other evidence on this point. Bollin eonrob^ 
rates the statement of Shuekford, relative to tha 
lower orders in Egypt, the sh^herds, bud>andsie&y 
and artificers ; and So far iGrom any of them \mng 
slaves, he says, '^ Hushtindmen, shei^ierdB, and Mrti^ 
ficers, formed the three lower classes of lower fife k|. 
Egypt, but were nevertheless liadm teery ffteat efifeem^ 
particularly husbandmen and sheph^r^/^ He saya 
further, '' all professions, to the meanest,' had thek 
'share in the public esteem, because the de^>fi9^g of 
any man, whose labors, however oiean, were usefbl t# 
the State, was thought a crime."— Vol. I. p. 12* 
%bH tre iiltve nothin|| like sbvery, and thk is tK)t aUV 
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WhVkk wyai fe Tel. L i^ 118$' ^ Wbftiev^ hm ^ 
e<nillitiwof 1^ woman, whether die wae ^ee or a 
•Edve, her cbildren ward deened free and legitimate ;" 
Sod grres Djodorus, %er 1, p. 72, for anthorUy* 
I^^^ygt^n^y wae allowed^ bm tiie ehildren of any one 
of a man's wives wore legitimate. Here was aa up- 
rooting 6(' hereditary slavery. No system of slavery 
eonld exist by any chance in Egypt. 

** The most excellent eiretmiatance in ^ laws of ^ 
Sgypt was, that every inoKYidpal, from his infancy^ 
Was nurtured in tho strietest observance of them*. A 
new custom in Egypt was a kind of miraok. AJl" 
things there ran in the old channel ; and the exacts 
fiess with which little matters were adhered to^ pre^ 
served those of more importanee ; consequently, no 
nation, ever preserved their laws and customs longer 
l^han the Egyptians. "^--J3<rijm> Vol. I. p.. 112, 

These facts, in the history of the Egyptians, ooxh 
irm still llirther the position that the early nations 
Wive free from the curse of slavery. 

But, it may be inquired, if there were no slaves ift 
Bgypt, %(m could there be any slave mothers, which 
Itdiin i|[^ntion8 7 We. answer, the parental authority 
was regarded as paramount by the legislators of all 
^e early natij^ns ; and, as ^uckford says, great def- 
erence was paid to it in State laws. '^ When Romu- 
ha had fra^ned IJio Roman constitution he did not 
attempt to limit ti^d powers which jMtrents were 
thought to have over tkeir children ; so that, as Dio- 
li^sius of Halicamassus observes, a Ia4h^ had fUL 
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pewer eillMr to inprism or eiuilav^ «r to wB, ot to 
kftiot the seTorost eorporeftl pnnishoie&f iq^on, or to 
kill his son, even though the son, at that vezy time, 
was in the highest employment of the State, and bore 
his office with the greatest pablic spplavse. And when 
Nttma attempted to limit this extravagant power, he 
earried his limitation no ^strther ^an to appcnnt, that* 
a son, if married with his father's consent, should, in 
some measure, he freed from so unlimited a subjee- 
tion." — ShiLckfardj Vol. 11, p. 90. 

We have a proof of the authority the laws of the 
early nations allowed parents to exercise over their 
children in the case of Jepthah and his daughter, in 
Judges xi. Parents might sell their ehildr^ bat this 
slavery could not last in Egypt bu^ fur the lifetime 
of the person* sold, if so long ; for the institution of. 
Noah, which Atheneeua says Moses appointed in the 
law, in Leviticus xxv,, set all free every iBfty years, 
and broke up all the slavery of one life that could 
exist in Egypt, and all the slavery which might arise 
from the sale of children in any other place, even al- 
lowing parents everywhere to have, the saeae power 
Ovar their children that Romulus permitted them to 
have in Rofne, which is very doubtful.. Diodorus ob* 
serves, ^^ that no person could absolutely lose his free- 
dom and become & bondsmann" or slave; but they 
might suffer a temporary loss, and the ^etims of this 
temporary loss might for a time be bond-men, or 
bond*women, and bond- women might be mothers ; and 
the special lav of Egypt secured freedom to tbeij 
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(fkildreQy so thi^ ft dare could not be bom there ; and 
tkose temporary slaves were all free in the year of 
release, which was called by Moses the year of Jabir 
lee, wUch year of release, Athei»eii8 says, was instil 
t^ted by Noah, to prevent th& enslavement of his pos- 
t^^y ; and which, according to Diodoms, existed in 
fill the early nations, and consequently in Egypt. A 
slave could not be born in Egypt, and the year of re- 
lease freed all who might be sold into bondage by 
their parents; : 

There was doubtless a few d this cl^s there, but 
not enough to entitle them to a classification in the 
divisions of Egypt. The presumption is, that their 
number was \&tj few. Confine slavery to the sale of 
children by their parents, and then have a year of 
Jubilee every fifty years, and no sy^em of slavery 
can exist ; a few cases may be found, and but a few, 
and these few will be so identified, by consanguinity, 
with the other portions of the State, as never to form^ 
a class mth any separate mterest. TKU ia, we ttiBk, 
the true state of the case ; and this was all the slave* 
ry found in any xjiation on earth, until after the days 
of Moses. 

War was not a source of slavery, so far as we 
have been able to discover, until the enslavement of 
the Helots by the Spartans, B. C. 1058 years, and 
about 500 years after the times of Saturn^ when there 
was no slavery, nor could be any, a9 we have seen^ 
from the testimony of early hia^cxrians^ of the highest 
eredit^ exeept in tiie case el p^reoAs spB^^imes selling 
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Aeit dttldrea, as ire hive Kotsced abercr. ^Qie fSsdir 
presamptkHi is that tke state of tbiiig» whid^ existed 
in the daye of Satiira and MoBes, continued to tlLe 
time of Agis of Lacedspmon, S. €• 1058^ when dare- 
rj proper began. From this root^ conquest slavery 
might spread into Italj before the building of Borne, 
which was more than 300 years after, and gave fuft 
time for the institution of the Saturnalia we mea^ 
tioned in connection with the reign of Numa, the 
second king of Rome. From Saturn to Kuma was 
over eight hundred yoMrs, sufficient time ta produce a 
great change in Italy. 

From the same root, conquest slavery might have 
spread into Scytbia, as the Greeks had eolonies and 
commerce at that time on the^ shores of the Black 
Sea. This slavery recognized the right of the can^ 
queror to enslave captives taken in war, which we 
find to be the case among the Franks as late as the 
time of Clovis, A. D. 607* The slavery of Greece, 
Borne, Scythia and the Franks, made slaves of <^- 
tjves, which is strong evidence of a common or%in, 
f^I being the same in this great principle^ 

We have no account of slavery among the Per- 
iB»ans. Their government was a perfect despotism, 
and made political slaves of the whole nation; but 
^re were no class of persons, islaves to any other 
class of persons. We have no accolint of any change^ 
of the state of things, spoken of by Diodorus, in thia 
nation. We have shown, from the very best authori* 
lies, t^at slavery was pobibited.ia l^at nation, ai^ 



Iftt^ as tbe tb.j# -of Mofleo^ «&d it 4a for t|iQee. wlif 
differ with us to tdiow irb/^ it was introdaced, if 
slavery ever existed tbero. And this is tbe ease wit|i 
8 jria, and other eastern nMioiis ; aad. ihxs thej have 
not doBBv 3ior caA th^ do it» 

If there was slavery in Asia Minor at the time 
the. epistles were wrttten to the churches in that part 
iof the world, it was either Greek or Roman slavery ; 
for there was.no other^ except Scythian, as wq have 
seen,' to be th^e. And if Grecian slavery was th^re, 
it was taken there eitilier through the early Gre^k 
settlements, or by the conquest of Alexander. We 
will examine both these grounds of claim for its in-* 
troduction. And if Soman slavery was there, k km 
taken there after the conquest of that coxiiitry by th^ 
Romans* This we wUI also examine. 

She Greeks bfad considerable settlements in Aaiii 
Minor. They possessed for a long time some of the 
best portions of that delightful country. These set^ 
ti^Nsents comBienced immediately after the Heraclicte 
rectrrered iPeloponesHS, whieh is set down by chr^- 
notegero 80 years after the takmg of Troy, 1104 
yean before the dirtstxeA era^ and 66 yeais bef<»re 
ftlid oou^pest of the Heli^ts, wliicb was the b^imuDg 
oT Bhmer^ proper in the world. See RoUin, YoL I. 
pu 414, a»d Leix^riere's IMcaiJdnary, Heraelida>. 

Slavery wasnet an -ri^ftent in these settiementSy 
at tiheir eosuaenjeeineiit^ for it had ao oxistenoe in 
Ofeeee at thai tamo.; azld wb have b0 fMSC<»BS|«f if* 
^o^tewe Iksre 41^ «iyr fiilwe pofiodL Thsse settls- 
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teeats eoUBi^iiced about fiw hanjfardd yeasrs after A# 
times of Satam, ia which theme was no Adiwtj m the 
world, as we hare seen. In all the wars of these 
eoloaies with the Lycdaas, as ^yen by €rfflies and 
other historians, no mention is made of slayery, se^ 
far as those histories have met oar eye. 

The great mistake on this subject is looking at the 
eikrlj and eastern nations through the eyes of Greeks 
and Romans. Tiie literature df the early ages, the 
young world after the flood, was principally destroyed 
in the burning of the Alexandrian library, in the 
reigns of Aurelian and Theodosius, which amounted 
in all to 700,000 volumes ; 400,000 were destroyed in 
tibe reign of the first, and 300,000 in that t>f the 
second. We have to depend on Greek and Roman 
history for an account of the early ages. These 
writers were und^ the influence of the institdtions 
and sentiments of their own nations and times, which 
were slaveholding nations. 'They looked back on tb« 
past ages, through the mectium of their own times, 
and saw theta in the color of that medium. Slavery 
was their name for Bertitude, and they called servi- 
tude by that name, and servants slaves* Btit ^hesi 
we come to gather up the few scraps <yf early histcHnf 
which remain, We find that the slaves spoken 4^f by 
these wrkers were not slaves, but fairings, or tributa- 
ries. They have the world teeming with slaves, more 
than one thotisand years before there war any slavei^ 
proper on earth. We see the influence here spoken 
of on the minds of those viii:e live in our day; tb^ 
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•on see «l»rety in tke zi^titiitk>tiis of Miofles, antd in 
ihe practice 43if the patriairchs. They honestly think 
they see it where it never was, and so declare. Thiff 
was the case with the Greeks and Boman$» We must 
look to lite constitutions and laws of the early nations 
to know the truth touching this matter, and liet to 
what Grreek and Roman slaveholding or pro-slavery 
historians or poets say, apart from those constitutions 
and laws. 

The Spartan Greeks enslaved those they <5on<juer- 
ed or took prisoners in war ; all the Greeks did not 
do this. The Romans did the same ; and they would 
l^ok on prisoners of war as such, and call them by 
that name, notwithstanding this practice originated 
with the Spartans, after some of the great nations of 
the east had reached their zenith, and were tottering 
to their fall. These nations had pushed their victo- 
ries And built their empires before the idea existed of 
making slaves of prisoners, — some of them long be- 
fore. But by those writers, those prisoners are called 
slaves, thoxigh nothing could be farther from the truth. 
That prisoners taken in war were oppressed and cru- 
elly treated, we' do not dispute ; but this- oppression 
and cruelty was governmental, not individual. They 
were not sold to individuals* as slaves, and thus op- 
pressed and cruelly treated, placing oter them an^j 
or ten thousand tyrants, that their oppression might 
be the more complete. This was a refinement of 
cruelty which was not reached at once. The slaves 
of the Spartans w^e national slaves ; indeed, every- 
10 



tluag im m^ioMl, after liie l»ws of hjewtgm -were 

adopted by the Spartans^ wliich was 174 years siteap 
the taking of Helos. The slavery of Borne msBi in^ 
vidual^ not national, and so was that of the feudal age. 
Bat the prisoners of the ancients were not slavey Imt 
vxetims of governmental oppression. 

European writers have been in the same Mtoation^ 
Feudal slavery existed in Europe until near the time 
of African slavery ta most of the nations, and in some 
of them until after the inlxoductioli of that worst of 
systems. The influence of slavery warped their minds, 
and made them see things through the blood-stained 
medimn of their own times. We most take what these 
writers, as well as the writers of Greece and Rome, 
say on the subject of slavery, with many degrees o£ 
allowance for the influence ot the state Of society 
with which they were connected, and look beyond 
their simple declarations tathe constitutions and laws 
of the nationsrof whom they speak. This iff the only 
way we can reach the truth on this subject. We have 
seen iixe effect of this bourse relative to the slavery 
of the early ages. ' 

The Grecian conquests under Alexander the Great 
are claimed by some as a means of extending slavery 
into the countries of Asia Minor. But it must be 
kept in mind that Alexander was not a slaveholder, 
or of a slaveholding nation. He was a Macedonian. 
Greece had been subdued by his father Philips and 
though the Greeks and Macedonians were from the 
same co^nmon stocky they had been separal^ in na* 
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lio&al existdiMse for aboat 4T0 jeard before ihe time 
of "Alexander the Great, and about 450 years before 
the oonquest of Greece by Iliilip. We have no evi- 
dence that slavery was .an element in the kingdom of 
Macedon ; and this is also true of a large majority of 
the States of Greece. It was the .kingdom of Macedon, 
and not of Sparta, or the republic of Athens, that 
Alexanda* extended into an empire, and its principles, 
and not theirs, were the principles on which that em- 
pire was based. The princes of Macedonia claimed 
to be the descendants of Hercules, and in the pride 
of their ancestry claimed superiority over the rulers 
of nei^boring States, and finally made good that 
elaim. It is not probable that Alexander would give 
up the principles of his own kingdom, that had been 
governed for near five hun&ed years by the descend- 
imtfi of one of Greece's nugbtiest gods, for those of 
any of the States of conquered Greeee ; and this he 
imu^ have done, ^r hk conquests could do nothing for 
the extennon of slavery. In the hist<>ry.of his con- 
^pesti», which is detailed at length, we have not been 
able to find a particle of evidence that slavery was 
either increased or extended by him out of Greece. 
Before he l^ft Greece he sold 30,000 Thebans f(^ 
riaves, but after he crossed into Asia we hear no more 
of selHng prisoners. See L\fe nf Alexander by Plu* 
tarehj Vol, III, jp. 251. 

It seems that some of Alexander's officers took 
with them slaves from Greece, and that some of these 
atavea made th^ escape from their masters in Aua 
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Hinor. Seleacus lost a slave, Alexander ordered 
strict search to be made for him; he ordered that 
Peucerus be commended for having seized a mnayra j 
slave of Craterus ; and directed Megabyzus, if pos- 
sible, to draw another slave from hi» asylnm, and take 
him, ''but not to touch him while he remained in the 
temple." Plutarch's Life of Alexander y Vol. Ill, 
p, 284. If Alexander was so careful and minute in 
his letters of business as to notice three fugitive slaves, 
he surely would have given some account of making 
slaves of his prisoners, had this been the. case. But 
those three runaways is all the notice we can find of 
slavery out of Greece in his life, or the history of his 
times. If others have, iHaej have been more unfor* 
tuna^e than we ^ for we regard it as a misfortune to 
find anything, anywhere, in favor of oppression. 

But if Alexander introduced slavery into Asia 
Minor, by his conquest, why not into Asia Major! 
It is not pretended that he carried Grecian slavery as 
far as the Ganges, or even across the Euphrates. 
And thjBre is just as much evidence that he established 
slavery in Indus by the battle of Hydaspes, as that 
he did 30 in Asia Minor by the battle of the Granicus. 
There is not a particle of proof for either. 

It is worthy . of special notice that a Grecian slave 
was safe in the temple of the gods in Asia Minor. 
Megabyzus was positively forbidden to touch the slave 
while in the temple. Slavery eould not be maintained 
where the gods were against it, and their temples 
irere asylums for runaway slaves^ and tb^ seema t^ 
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Jiave been tKe c&se in C^Iicia m Asia Mi&or, and to 
Be sd well established that Alexander would not alW 
it to be disregarded on any acconut. 

Previous to the conquests of Alexander all Asia 
Minor belonged to the great Persian empire. This 
empire was free from slavery from the beginning to 
the end. History gives no account of slaveholders in 
any part of it. The government of that empire was 
an absolute despotism, giving the power of life and 
d^th over all its subjects to the emperor ; the sub- 
jects were all the most abject political slaves ; and 
were reduced below the power required to hold slaves-. 
This is the true state of the case. The emperors were 
regarded as a kind of deities. See RoUin, Val. IV. 
pp^ 400, 403, and the Book of Esther and the Pro*- 
phecies of Daniel. These countries were conquered 
by CyruJ, and brought under the Persian yoke about 
655 y^ars before Christ, and about 1,000 after the 
times of Saturn and Moses ; and only about 500 after 
the enslavement of the Helots. From the time of 
Cyrus* conquest to the time of Alexander, all Asia 
Minor was under the Persian yoke, and free from 
riavery, in any proper sense of the term, which waa 
about 280 years* 

As we have no evidence that slavery exiatecft pro;- 
vioiis to the time of Alexander the Oreat, 830 B. C, 
or that it was introduced by him, we are brought down 
with our inquiry to the overthrow of the Grecian 
.pcwrer by Pompey the Great, 64 B. C. He conquered 
all the countries of Asia Minor^ and brought them 
10* 



under the fioftorlfy ef the Boaaaft people* K sfarretf 
uras in Aaia Mnor «t tbe tiioe of the apostles, it yn» 
taken tbere by the Roman conqaeat, about 60 years 
before the christiai^ era. Pompey coilquered fifteen 
liationsy among ivhom were Media, Armenia^, Arabia, 
Judea, Albania^ and Iberia, none of urbich weri^ or 
are, claimed to hare been cursed with Roman slavery^ 
If none of these natione were made slaveholding by 
the Roman power, what evi4enee have we that any 
were ? that slavery was introduced into any of theni ? 
None at all. It is not likely that. a poliey would be 
pur^i^ed relative to one naticm, diSerent from that 
pursued to others* And this must have been the case^ 
if Roman slavery was taken into Asia Minor by the 
Roman conquests. See Plutarchy Vol III, ^. 201. 
About the time Pompey conquered the nations of 
the East, Ga&sar was ]^066cuting a war in Europe, in 
which he is said to have^ conquered three, hundred na^ 
thnsy — Plutareh, VoL III. p. 223. These nations 
were Germans, Franks^ Gauls, Britons, &c. We hav^ 
full historiea of these natiouis, and know that Roman 
slavery nevear existed in aay of them, feudal and Ger- 
man is all the slavery that ever, had any e^t^pe in 
any of the countries conquered by Casar, oa this, sid^ 
of the Alps« Kow we enquire^ what becomes of the 
assertion, that Roman sliftvery was co-exten^ive with 
^ pations 8Ql!||eete4 to the Roman yoke, when no| 
0tdj scores but hundreds of these nations never had 
any Roman davery in th.em? Whi^, we enquiry he- 
^^^es of this 9as!m^thnf m Tiew of.thia &ct2 U 
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ntuit fiflrever peiiisb, in th6 eyes of all lo^eirs of 
truth. 

The peticjr pursued, by the RomaDui toimrd the 
nations thej subdued, was to leaye them in possession 
cf their religi<»i and laws, and make them toibutaries 
to Rome. This made the Roman yoke eaE^ wMle they 
feh they had the. great strengtiii of that pawer as aii 
armor of defense. This made them reconciled to their 
new conation. In the oase of Macedonia it was not 
only stipulated that they should enjoy their religioa 
and laws, but that taxes should be only half what they 
had been before the/eapitulatfoh. Rome tolerated all 
religions but the true — ^the religion of Christ ; and her * 
generals were ready to sacrifice to any god, but the 
Kring God. See Lemprtere*s IHct,^ Macedonia. 

Pontus, which may be said to have inoladed Cap- 
pudocia and Galatia, wa.s the great country of Asi» - 
Minor» 

Mitbridatesj the great king of Pontus, met tha 
Romans ^it^ an army of 250,000 foot^ 40,000 horse, 
and 100 chariots* After this power was brought un^ . 
der the Roman yoke, they were so far permitted to 
baipe &eir own laWs^ as to have a king. Lempr%ere*9 
JE^., P4>ntnB* And Mesopotamia, another of these 
eon^uered nations, was not reduced to even a Roman. * 
imm&ee until the time of Trajan, A. D. 110, or with* 
ixt a year^ or twoof th^t time. Lemprieres JHct,j 
Me9opc€imid. What proof do these facts give that. 
Bmmui 6la.very was mtrodneed into Asia Min<n: by 
l]i^jUmiaac<mqiiest! \Koneat-all; and if it wa» nol^ 



mtroditeed by tlie Romans, it eoidd not be &are. And 
we have Been thai Greeian slavery was not takea 
tbere by Alexander ; and that all the countries of 
Asia were free from slavery up to his time. Had the 
riavery of the Spartans been taken there, it would 
not have made one man master and another slare ; 
for Spartan slavery was not individual, but national ; 
the slaves belonged to the State ; and that kind <»f 
slavery did not constitute masters and slaves, b^ 
master and slaves f all daves having, the same master, 
the State. 

The duty of servants is pointed out in Eph.^ Col.^ 
Tim., Titus, and 1 Peter* The duty of stasters, in 
Spiu and Ool. These two are the only places which 
speak t>f the duty of masters. In Timothy, believing 
masters are mentioned. But Timothy was bishop of 
Ephesus, so that the same people are instructed through 
the epistle to Timothy, whioh were by the epistle to 
the Ephesians. The epistle to Philemon, and that to 
the Colossians, w^e addressed to the satne place* 
Philemon was a citizen of Oolosse, so that we hav^ 
but two places where masters are recognized as mem? 
hers of Apostolic churches. Ephesus was a city of 
Ionia. This country was settled by Greeks, princt 
pally from Attica, and first became tributary to Ly-^ 
dia, then to Persia, then to the Macedonians und^ 
Alexander, and lastly to the Romans; but history 
jipives no account of slaves in Ionia* Colosse was a 
oity of Phrygia. The Phrygims .were of Thracia4. 
Acigitt, md one of the oMot nations of Am MiBor- 
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We have no account of them ever owning slsivee. Tht 
whole dispate is narrowed down to these two places; 
and if there was no slavery in' Ionia or Phrygia, 
then there was no slavery in the countries in which 
, the churches were located, in which ipasters were re- 
cognized as members of the Apostolic church by the 
exhibition of their duties. 

The epistle of Peter is addressed to the strangers 
scattered throughout PontuS, Gaiatia, Gappadeeia, 
and Bythifiid. Who those strangers were we sure not 
specifically ' informed, but the most probable conjec- 
ture is, that they were Jews which the persecution at 
Jerusalem under Herod had dispersed, recorded in 
the twelfth of Acts, and if so, they were not slave?- 
holding, for there were no slaves in Judea. This does 
not affect ^;he question of the existenee of slavery in 
Asia Minor ; but in the New Testament church ; and 
it i& plain that these strangers scattered throughout 
these countries were not citizens of them. Apd ds 
Peter was the apostle of the circumcision, the infer- 
ence is fair, if not undeniable, that the persons ad- 
dressed were Jewish christians who had sought pro- 
tection and employment in these nations, and were 
hirelings or servants, and not masters of any kisd^ 
This appears to be*the only conclusion we can fairly 
come to. 

' In the epistle to Titus, the last place to be no* 
ticed, servants only are addressed. Titus was bishop 
of Crete, one of the largest islands in tiie Meditei> 
ranean ^a. This^ island was inhabited at a vorjr 
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early ilay. IdSaoa, a irery irfm legislator^ framed a 
oode of laws for it, 1400 years before the ehristian- 
era. He was a grandson of Saturn, and lived before 
^layery began to be. Tbis king died thiriy-'fi've years 
before tbe Trcgan war. Tl^se li&ws were long pre^ 
served as a qfiecimea of wisd<M. We ba^e no account 
of slavery in Crete, first or last Bnt if slavery was 
tbere, it would {»rove nothing in favor of slaveholders 
having been members of the New Xestaaient ohuareh; 
for the duties of masters^ of any kind, mA-e no part 
of the epistle, and the entiles of Ephesians and Co^ 
losaiana are the only parts of the New Testament 
which can be foreed into this service. And we have 
seen that th^e is no evidence of the existence of 
fdavery in either of tiiose eities, or the oonntarias of 
which they weee a part, but, inuoh> very much, that 
slavery never had any ^d^enoe in either of them ; 
and if it were not th^e, it eould not he in these 
churches. . 

But we have proof that slavery exfeted in Borne 
to a fearful extent, and that it dso existed, in Greece. 
Yet in the ^istle to the Bomans, the largest of all 
St. Pai]d*s ^istles, not one w<Hrd is said on the Sub« 
jeet of the duties of servants and ousters. The 
epistles to the Corinthians^ which are longer than any 
of the epistles, except the epistle to the Bomans, bf^ 
not one word is said on the duties of masters and 
servants in them. If slavery was then, or is now, a 
subject of gospel regulation, why was it nf>t regulated 
where it was ? For if slavery was In the pMrd^^ any- 
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where, it xras ii^ the chvreh of Borne or Gcarm^*^ 
This cannt^t be demed!; and if it needed, reguiaildng 
Anywhere, it needed it there; and jet nr^ one word 
is said on the subject of the duties of masterr or 
servants. This is very strange, yea, surpiismg, if 
slavoboMers and slaves were members of the New 
Testament church. But in Ephesus and Golosse, 
where we have not a particle of evidence that slavery 
existed, or ever had existed, and the best evidence 
that such a subject will admit of, that it had no exist- 
ence, we have the duties of servants and masters. 
We say the best evidence such a subject will admit of^ 
that slavery had no existence there. ' 

It may be contended that hired servants lived in 
Rome and Corinth, and it was necessary to teach 
them and their employers their duty in those cities,^ 
as it was in Ephesus, or Colosse, or in any other place. 
This is certainly true, and yet it was not done. It id 
not for us to pretend to comprehend the ways of God 
so as to give the reason ; but in the fact that slavery 
was in those cities, and abounded, we have a sufficient 
reason. Had the duties of servants and masters been 
enjoined where slavery certaihly was, it. might have 
been contended, with a great appearance of prohabil* 
ity, that these servants were slaves, and t^e masters 
slaveholders; and slaveholders and their advocates 
might have— 4iay, more, would have — ^perverted these 
impositions of the duties of innocent relations to the 
support of a crime which the legislation of Jehovah 
in the Old Testament classed, with murder, and in the 
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t^aehmgs of tiie New dasaefl witb the most fla^tiovi 
offences. But it was sietfe to point out the duties of 
these relations where slavery was not, but it was not 
safe to do so where it was. We see the use that has 
been made of the designation of those, duties as it is ; 
and all must see that if they had been found in the 
epistles to the Rc^nans and Corinthians that slave* 
holders and their advocates would have had means to 
sustain slavery they have not now. 

In addition to what has been adduced, we have 
the testimony of Gibbon, that slavery existed in the 
free States of the Roman Empire. He says : " But 
there still remained in the centre of every province, 
and in every family, an unhappy condition of men 
who endured the weight without sharing the benefits 
of society. In the free States of antiquity, the do- 
mestic slaves were exposed- to the wanton rigor of 
despotism. Th^e perfect settlement of the Roman 
Empire was preceded by ages of violence ^and rapine 
The slaves consisted, for the most part, of barbarian 
captives, taken in thousands by the chance of war, 
purchased at a vile price.*' — ^Vol. I. p. 27. 

The persons here mentioned who bore the weight, 
without enjoying any of the benefits of society, were 
the oppressed of the provinces ; they were not slaves j 
for they were not only to be found in every provincct 
but in every family ; and slavery had no existence in 
many of the provinces, if it had a being in any of 
them ; and if it did exist dn them all, every family in 
every province of that vast empire was not rick 
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enough to own staves, or even a slave; so ire set 
clearly that 1lhe opptessed of the provinces -were no^ 
slaves. ' " 

The oppressed of the free States of antiquity 
were domestic slaves, which were principally captives 
taken in war, and brought by their captors, and sold 
at a vile price. The persons who conducted the wars 
of Rome were at first citizens. This was the case in 
the purer days of the Republic ; and tibese citiaens 
were once all Romans. In the time of Servius Tullius 
L the sfxth ling of Rome, B. C. 534, there were bnt 
€8,000 citizens ; at the commencement of the social 
war, there were 468,000. Afterward, all the Italian 
States, except the Samnites and Liicanians, were 
taken into the bosom of Rome, and made citizens. 
" From the foot of the Alps to the extremity of Ca* 
labria, aH the natives were bom citizens^ tmd in the 
time of these emperors there were about six millions of 
citizens in the empire.^' — Gibbon, Vol, J. ehap. ii. pjL 
21, 22. The conquered provinces, in after times, 
furnished soldiers, who were officered by citizens. 
These soldiers received pay in various ways, one of 
which was in land ; and the officers, who were Roman 
citizens, claimed the prisoners of war, and brought 
them to the free States of antiquity — Italy^ and 
there enslaved them. The inhabitants of conquered 
provinces did not, except in rare instances, obtain 
citizenship, until after the time under consideration. 
See Q-ibbon^ chap. i. and ii. And the countries of 
Asia Minor and Egypt, were the last of the kingdoms 
11 
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eonquered by Borne, who were admitted to these 
favors. It was over 230 years before any Egyptian 
was permitted to have a place in the Senate of Rome. 

The /fee States of antiquity, of which Gibbon 
speaks, were not in Asia Minor, and in these States 
were the domestic slaves. He might have had his 
eye on the States of Greeoe, which were free in the 
palmy days of that country; but. this is not clear; 
for the slavery of Sparta was not domestic slavery. 
It was governmental slavery. That of Athens might 
be so considerecl, but Roman Slavery was domestic to 
all intents and purposes. And this slavery existed in 
the free Stq^tes of Italy, and not in the provinces. 
The inhabitants of these provinces had to bear the 
burdens imposed on them by Borne, while they could 
not enjoy the rights and privileges of Roman citizens; 
apd in every house in the provinces such persons were 
found ; but the slaves were the property ;of the Roman 
citizens, and found where these citizens lived, in the 
free States of Italy. The countries of Asia Minor 
were not the ^^free States of Antiquity^" but among 
the last of the Roman conquests, a^d the last who 
were permitted to enjoy the proud distmction of 
Roman citizens (see Gibbon, Vol. I. p. 24), and prov- 
inces, where oppression was found in every family, 
but domestic slavery in none. 

What have we to oppose to this flood of evidence 
that there was no slavery in the provinces of Asia 
Minor ? Some scattered declarations of Greek and 
Roman writprjs, who did not pretend to give the 
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liistories of these oountries with hiBtorical exactnesa, 
Imt their statements were incidental allusions. In 
this way some of these writers mentioned that the 
citizens of Tyre, at the time of Alexander the Great^ 
were descendants of slaves, who had, some ages before, 
risen upon their masters and killed them, and from 
the time of that insurrection and massacre had ref* 
mained masters of that city ; and that the seyerity of 
Alexander to the Tyrians was to punish them for the 
sins of th^ fathers. Thus proving that slavery 
existed in Asia before the time of Alexander. 

But this would not prove that there was slavery 
there four or five hundred years after, in the time of 
the Apostle^ By no chance would it prove Uiis. 

But there is no historical proof of this. Prideaux, 
Vol. II. p. 301, notices it, and calls it an old storyi 
but does not inform us who was the story4eller. Plu- 
tarch makes no mention of it ; nor is any mention 
made of it in BoUin, or any historian we have seen, 
except this allusion of Prideaux, and he calls it an old 
story. The Tyrians were an ancient pe(^le^ and built 
the first Tyre before slavery bad any existence in tl^ 
world. 

It has been argued that, because great numbers 
of Roman slaves were obtained from Phrygia and 
Cappadocia, that these countries must have been- 
daveholding countries. And the Rev. Albert Barnes, 
in his work on slavery, says, ^'The very fact that 
Phrygia and -Cappadocia were understood to be places 
from which slaves could be obtained for the capita], 
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vouH m»ke it necees«r; to keep ^m for market*^ 
p. 259. Btit what are ibe l^cts ? Julius Caesar toek 
QQ^ miUioB of prisoners from tlie thr^e hundred nar 
tioae he conquered, and the one thousand cities he 
took; these persons were slaves, because captiyes 
taken in war were the principal source (^ Bomaa 
slavery. Were the eouatnes who furxiished Borne 
this million of slaves, slaveholding countries? By 
no means. And when we recollect that Phrygia 
and Cappadocia were engaged against the Bomans 
in the Mithriadatic war, which lasted fort^ years, — » 
Ae longest war in which Borne was ever engaged, 
— ^nd that Borne naade slaves of captives taken 
in w^, we have the true rc^on why the name of 
Ca|>padocia was almost . synonymous with slavery. 
This coimtry was almost depopulated by that war—- 
a- very large portion of her people were made captives^ 
and taken to Bomo for slaves. And this is iu)t alL 
When they were offered their freedom by the Bomans 
who overrun. their country ia this war, they refused 
independence, and preferred to haTc a king. Thi« 
preference to be ruled, over-ruling themselves, well 
entitled them to the name of slaves, by Bepublican 
Borne ; for this took place m the days of the repub- 
lic. Leia^riere^a Dictionary ^ Oappadacia. This fact 
Batisfaetorily accoimts for the application of the term 
slave tQ the Cappadocia^fe ; and also for the number 
ef slaves that was brought from Phrygia and Cappar 
docia. But tlie conclusions of Mr. Barnes are not 
(fcuthoriaed from the premises. His work, though 
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ws^msx^ m^D^ VKP^SiesA tbbgs> is defeot^e-^^AiIse 
to tiie cause of the slave aud pure chriatianity, in 
tlmt he admits that elaveholders were members of the 
Kew Testament ohoreh. He gives evidence of a want 
ef examination of the subject. 

It is farther contended that slavery was common 
in all the nations of the earth, at the time of the 
Apostles ; bst this is mere assumption. There is not 
a partide of proof to sustain any such a con<dusion« 
!rhe historieal evidence we have adduced proves the 
xerj reverse. 

The ease of Joseph in Egypt is cited, in proof of 
the commonness of slavey at his time. But we have 
shown from the best authorities that slavery did no^ 
exist at all at that time, except in case of parents 
selUu]^ theis daliken, who oould not be held lon^r 
than the year of release, which was the fiftieth year* 
This fibct sefotes the argument, — ^no, disproves^ the 
assumption, — ^for it is not entitled to the name of ar* 
gumieut. Joseph was a minor, and at the disposal of 
his majors, as all^nunprs now are^and, as far as we cim 
learn, then were, sul^eet to* the- control of their pfv» 
rents and elder brethren. Elid^ brethren had more 
authority the^n than they ha^e now ; this may account 
ibr the sale of Joseph. They might have presented 
bis ftither as dead^and his elder brethren as his right- 
ful governors. This supposition agrees with the state 
of things at that early age, but no other can be recent 
ciled tp it. BS9 bcmdage in Egypt was anything but 
Roman or Ajn^rican slavery... Potipher was an officer 
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Sx aut&nity, aiid Jedeph Tra» p«li d?^ aH he liftd ;^ 

was the steward of his house, — next in authoiity to 
Potipher. His servitude ia the prison was for supposed 
crime, which supposition rested on the testimony of i| 
perjured woman. What was bis age when cast-inter 
prison we are not informed ; but his freedom had 
something to do with his service in the house of Poti« 
pher, for it is not reasonable that So much should be 
entrusted to an iuToIuntarj slave. His involuutarj 
S6rTittt4e Co^ld not la^ long in Egypt, for no person 
could be born a slave there, as we have seen, and 
there was no cli^s of slaves in Egypt, as We have 
Si^en in our previous investigations ; and the situati^ 
Joseph occupied in bis master's house is satisfactory 
proof, we think, to any reflecting mind, that his invbj?- 
tmtary servitude had ended before lie n^s charged 
with crime. 

The servitude of the Israelites ha« been adduced 
to prove the ^ariy existence of slavery; but this 
claim is unworthy of a serious reply. The Israefitish 
servitude was national and not domestic, and had 
notlung of the nature of domestic slavery in it; Tim 
all must see at^ glance. They retained their nation- 
Uity through all their servitude, and the govei^nmeut 
of Egypt was the maater who tet task^po^asters over 
them. Such cases of oppression and servitude have 
been but too common amongst nations } hut slavery is 
a very different thing, it is making one man the^rop- 
&f%j of another* This was Roman slavery ; that is 
Ai)^ric(au slavery ; this was not, nor is not^ national 
^pression, or national servitude. 
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' We^ bare fiow presented; as IttUy as oiir UMts nfll 
|>eniiify the authoritiefl on ^hieh we made tlie cteelsjn^ 
tion/some years- dince) tbat tbere was lio slaverj ia 
llie countries in wbieh the chnrehes were located t(f 
Iv^m were addressed the epistles in which thrditt^ 
of liiasters and servants are specified. We irere sat"' 
isfied then that they justified the dedaration<'>*^we are 
satiiified yet that we were then right. We bate seen 
a few attempts t<^ prove the reverse, bnt they bare 
been meagre, failures, evidencing^ a want of- acquaint* 
anee with the subjecti If we fail to Convince somer 
ef the justness of our conclusions, we think they ^dif 
be convinced of two things : 1. That we' have not- 
jumped to our condusions without esamining the sub* 
ject: 2. That we have rendered the- antinBlavery 
cause imp(»rtant service by our investigation. . But we 
do not see how any impartial minid can come to a 
different conclud on f¥om ours. - - 

^ * We consider the argument of the firs^ and second^ 
^arts complete without this; but it is Well to ^>make^ 
destnranee doubly sure." We haveno feaars tha^either 
Urill ever be answered,; indeed, we do not expect an 
answer will- erelp be attempted ; and we felt so confi*- 
! dent that the argument was conelittive, that we looked 
'. upon this third part as unnecessary. We do not con^ 
sider that the argument of tl^ Old or New Testament 
• against slavery needs- this inquiry to estabUsb than $ 
but stili they derive confirmation from it.. Tbis^we^ 
thinkf all will admit. 

This paper has cost us immense labor; and sinee 



we first eitptenei tiie opi]u<ai» AaA th^re.trMi no 
sUrBxj k Asia Minor, to the present tisate, we 
liave not been in circmnstanees to give to the world 
the result of these labors* We i!^nt som^ time in 
preparing a work cm alavery, in which we intended to 
give these proofs, hvA were oompeBed by ill health 
to abandon the work, and .since we hare recovered onr 
healthy we have not had the means, or time to print imtil 
the present. We think the reasons of the delay called 
lor. We have conversed with quite a nimber of goodf 
and very inteHigent^r antirsbvery men, on the subject 
of this paper, who have ezpreesed fears that we could 
slot sustain the declaration that there was ao slavery 
in Asi^ Min(»F, by any historical evidence ; but they, 
all gave evidence that they had never carefully exam- 
ined the subject We have been surj^iaed at tbo 
almost uiaykvessal ignorance on the subject of the com* 
mencement of slavery^ We haire n^t met with 9, 
single person who had examined with any eare the 
position of the early nations on the sul^ject. We 
have long thought such an ezaminaticm called for, and 
should have been glad if some person of more ability 
and leisure had und^taken it. But we have d<me the 
best we eould in our circumstances; and we are not 
without hope that our humble effnrt will be tiie means 
of calling the attention of those who have the ability 
and means to make what we have here presented stiU 
more conclusive. 
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DEFINITION OF SLAVERY. 

BY JTJDaE S. C. STEPHENS, OF INDIANA. 

Tke queatien then is, -wh^t kr a slave ? 

1. An American slave is a human b^ng^^o k^ 
hy wicked and unlawful fot«e, agaiiatst his will, redueed 
to a state of civil death, and is considered^ heUy aftdr 
treated as property, as inerehaxMUze, and as a hrute^ 
beast. 

2. A human, bekig who, bj like sinful and uQlaw^ 
fol means,^ and against his will, is^ deprived of a name-^ 
and deprived of the right of belonging to any nation,; 
tribe, kindred, ffwnily, or people^ - 

3. A human beipg whoj by th& like a^fiil and 
unlawful means, and against his will,' is rejoderedv 
incapable of having a husband, a wife^ a father^ a 
motlier, a child, a brother, a sister, or any other- i:el&? 
tion more than a brute has. r ^ 

4* A human being that, by a like- sinful and uz^ 
}aw£Eil means, and against his will, is owned by anodier 
human being, as absolute property, as he owns a hoirse 
or a hog. And, if a father, he does not own his 
child, is. not as a father of a child, and has no family 
name that his child can bear, any more than the father, 
of a colt or a pig. And, if a mother, her child is not 
hers; it belongs to her owner, and he fakes it and 
disposes of it, when and how he pleases* And as 
soon as she ceases^ to feed it at her breast, she has no 
more right or "control over it. She is precisely beld^ 
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▼ieireii and treated as the mother of a eoh or calf ia^ 
ao far as her child is concerned. 

6. A htiman being who, by like tmlawfal and sin- 
tA force, and against his will, is rendered incapable 
of holding, owning, or possessing, as owner, any spe- . 
<Nes of property whatever. His whole time, his whole f 
services, and all the proceeds of his labor belongs to 
bis owner. If anything is given to him, it belongs to 
his owner. Not a moment of time belongs to him ; 
his whole time belongs to his owner. He cannot have 
a will or a jndginent to exercise about^ anything; his 
will and his judgment are in the exclusive control of 
his owner. He has no heirs, nor is he heir to any^ 
person, and^ therefore, nothing can descend to him. 
He cannot make a will, and is, therefore, in all things- 
reduced to a brute beast. 

6. A human being who, by unlawful and sinful 
means, is rendered ineapable of making a contract, 
cannot even make a marriage contract^-^nor can he 
perform a contract ; and, therefore, cannot be bound 
by a contract, any more than a horse can make or be 
bound by contract. 

7. In law and among men there are two species , 
of persons, that is, real p^sons — human beings — ^and 
artificial persons, corporate bodies.. Persons, and 
persons only, can contract and be contracted with, . 
sue and be Sued, in law and in chancery. A slave h 
can neither contract nor be contracted with, sue nor 
be stied. This most clearly shows that they are re* 
duced to brute beasts^ and are not persons. 
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8. A kuman being "whoj by like unlawful amd sin* 
fill means, and against his will, is stript of all rigbt 
of self-defenee, and who cannot appeal to any triba-* 
nal, or person in cburch or state, for tbe redress of 
any grievance or abuse wbatever. Anyfree person 
may wbip, wound, beat, bruise, maim or mangle them 
at pleasure, and when and where they please, and the 
slave has no redress whatever. He dare not resist 
the abuse, for it is death by slave laws for a slave to 
resist a free person. 

The owner of a slave that is thus wUpped, bruised, 
maimed, abused or mangled, may sue the person that 
did it for injury done to his property, as he could do 
if it had been a horse thus beaten ; but the slave hais 
BO redress any more than a horse would have redress. 

9, A human being who, by like' unlawful and sin- 
ful means, and against his wiU, can be seized and sold 
by execution, descends to heirs, may be mortgaged, 
may be disposed of by will, may be inventoried and 
sold by administrators or executors, 

lo' A human being .ho, by sinful and unlawful 
means, and against his will, is reduced to his subjeo^ 
tion, by which he can know no law or rule of conduct 
but the arbitrary will, whim and caprice of his owner, 
and is bound to labor to the extent of his power for 
his owner while life lasts. He does not own his own 
life, but is at all times subject to be killed by his mas- 
ter, and can receive no pay or reward for his services* 

11. A human being who, by like unlawful and sin* 
ful means, is kept as ignorant as a beast, so that h% 
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may xiot know his own rights* And is -whipped and 
abused at the irill of his owner, is fed, or starved, 
clothed or goes naked, at the will of the owner. 

12. A human heing who, by like unlawful afid 
sinful meaas,.and against his will, is<$ompeIled, by the 
force of his ignorance and nature, to live in the sin 
of fornication, lewdness, licentiousness, incest, and 
libertinism. The intercourse ^pon the large plimta^ 
tions is as ihe ixttereourse of beasts. They have bo 
knowledge of brother or sister, or father or mother^ 
the children of all being brought up together in the 
huts called nurseries, separate and apart from the 
laborers, without any information who mother, or 
father,, or sister, or brother is. 

18. Slavery is hereditary, and descends like a 
beaBt in the female line, and not like a human being 
in the male line, forever. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE KEMEDTj 

ADDRB6SHD TO THE ANTX-BLAVEBT HBMBEBS 07 
BLAVBHOXBINa CHURCHES. ..^^ 

'0-! 

Slavery is acknowledged "bj -a very large |>orti<Jii 
of the world to be an evil; and by very many to be 
an eyil in the sense of sin. JTo one thinks it right in 
his own ease. No jtistification is offered for it only 
in its application to second or third persons. We 
have never known an exception to this remark. The 
very instincts of our nature revolt at its application 
to us, — oar own sense of individual and personal 
rights tell us we ought to be free. This instinctive 
sense of our right to freedom has resisted despotism 
in all ages, and will co»^ue so to do^ until the shout 
of a world's jubilee shall go up to God in Heaven. 
No other subject is exciting the <»vilized world to the 
^ame eztent at this time, and the ohurch in this nation 
is convulsed, as with the throes of an earthquake ; 
lind this is also the case with the nation itself. Every 
effort to allay excitement fans the flame, and the labor 
of learned ministers to prove slavery right, from the 
Bible, 19 leading this nation to reject the Bible as a 
12 
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terelaiion from God ; as the self-evident troth thst I 
hi^ye a right to be free, outweighs any eyidenee I can 
haye that snch a Bible is a reyelation from the God 
of Justice. And just as these ministers succeed in 
convincing men that the Book of God justifies slayeiy 
will they be successful in making infidels. Humanity 
never has been, nor never can be, reconciled to slavey; 
and the world's peace never will be obtained until 
this evil is banished from the earth. 

But what will give to this distracted nation, this 
agitated world, the convulsed church, the longed for 
tranquillity ? This is an inquiry of immense moment; 
but not of insuperable difficulty. The remedy is with 
the professing church of God, and nowhere else. The 
church is the salt of the earth, and the Itffkt of the 
world; it is Heaven's appointed instrumentality to 
banish sin from the world. It is the only »aZi^, the 
only Ughtf the one sun of the earth's hope ; God has 
given no other ; it is this, or none ! 

The Bible is the text which contains the mind of 
Jehovah. The practice of the church is the comment 
on that text, and the only comment. The church is 
God's appointed commentator — the light of the world. 
What it condemns the world will hold in doubt ; what 
it approves, the world will practice complacently. We 
have demonstrable evidence of the correctness of this 
position in the practice of this nation on the subject 
of slavery, and polygamy, and concubinage. If we go 
to the Bible to know the mind of the Deity in relation 
to these two evils, we will find ten times the dijflleully 
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to make out a cnae of tsondemBatum againtt ilie latter 
praetiees, thim we will against the former. Men who 
a^e held op as tiie saints of the Qld Testaxacoit jhad 
more timm one wife at the same time, and abo concur 
bines ; and thovgk the New Testament plainly teaches 
&e doctrine of one wife, it is sparine ^f its eondem-^ 
nation of polygamy, except as the. one wHe docteine 
makes it adultery, and condemns it as such. But this 
condemnation is infensntial. This is not the case with 
slayery. Not an Old Testament saint ever held a 
alave, as we have seen in omr firsts number, and both 
Old and New Testament condemn slavery in the most 
direct and poeitive manner, classing it with murder in 
the death peuiedty of the law ; and its practisers with 
murderers of fathers .dmd murderers of mothers, m 
Hie gospeL These facts are fully proved in the first 
and second piupts. 

Now, for Ae pi^actice of the churdb,jand the effect 
of that practice on the pubUo mind or conscience. 
Not A church of any denomination will give member- 
ship to a polygamist, except the Mormons ; ^and all^ 
but a few small and uninfluential christian sects, give 
membership to slaveholders. The effect is, a polyga« 
mist could not be raised to the office of a constable 
in any pcnrtion of the country we have any knowledge 
of. A slaveholder can be raised to the highest office 
in the nation. A horse thief, or a sheep thief, can 
hold no place m any church of this nation ; nor any 
office dependent on the suffrage of the people. Man 
thieves can be membera of all the large and popular 
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or nati<mal goyemment. We see what -the chim^ 
approrei^ the State honon; and what the church 
eondemiufy the State frowns upon. The Sta;te forms 
il» notions of right* and wrong, of repntable or dk- 
repntable^ from the standard, of the ^nrch. Nor can 
k be oth^rwiseySiniee the church is tiie divinely author- 
ized' expounder of God's law. . '^^ Qo ye, 'Qierefore, 
and teach aH nations, baptisiBg them in the jisme of 
tiie Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoev w I have 
commanded yon ;, and lo I I am with you always eren 
to the- end of the^ world/' Matthew xxviii. 19, 20. 
Here is t&e appointment of the church to teaeh the 
commandments of God, and this cimimission extends 
to the end et the worMi The church is God's ap* 
pointed agent to teach his law to the ^d of the 
world ; and if the diurch be nnffdthful, the nations 
must be without hi» law;. (They may indeed wiut for 
it, but must: Wiiit until the church does its duty. 
There- » n^ a practice^ which the church refuses to 
foUowship titat t&e State honors. Some may be sui^ 
fered — ^none can be honored^ 

If nO' church in this nation,, or in this world, would 
admit ai slareholdi^ to fellowdiip,. slavery would soon 
be driven from: chi^tendomw HiHoanity is against it, 
the instincts of our nature are against it. Our self* 
evident consdctions are against it ; and if our religious 
teachings wene against it, our consciences would also 
oondiemii it^ and our hope of life hereafter would bind 
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tts to its oVertbroWy and it would hare to dte-eooBy afl 
ft^ would be impossible for it to live through all the^e 
opposing eletiientSj The remedj is with th# (^rob^ 
and nowhere else but there. The church must be 
brought to exclude all slaveholders frcwi her IsHow- 
ship. This done, and slavery must die. But as long 
as the church endorses the religious character of 
filaveholdersy slavery may live ; for those whom God's 
appointed expounders of his law {Mronounce fit f<^ 
heaven, will be permitted to live honored on earth, 
by all who have any regard for that law. And the 
history of the world shows one fact: a majori^ of 
all nations have been under the influence of the reli^ 
gion iaught in those nations, irhether Pagan, Mahom* 
medan, Jewish, or Christian ; hence what the religion 
of a State condemns, a maj<»rity of that State will 
condemn, and what it approves a majority wiU ap* 
prove, as the majority of the State is with the religion 
of the State, if it have any. And where the majority 
ttake ther laws, as they do in this nation, they will 
not make hlws againat, but in ufiison with their con- 
sciences ; hence if the religion of this land condemned 
(^avery, it would form a conscience against the evil 
that would soon force up State action for its-overthrow.^ 
When men's hope of life h^eafter is involved, they 
will act. Motives drawn from the eternal world have 
power to hold the heart, but we ^ave no confldence in 
anything else. ^ 

Ood's church is composed of his spiritual children, 
and its c^leetive obligation is but the aggregate of 
12* - J 



their iadindnatobligfttioBS, luid wbat God Fafures of 
Ufl chwdi, he requires of eaeh member, 430 £»r^ as 
indtvidiud aetion can meet that requirement. To 
denj this poaitien is to affirm that the whole is mord 
thui all the parts of that whole, which is impossible. 
And here we have the starting point of church reform; 
the reform of its members, one bg one, imtil &e 
whole is reformed. As the members of tiie cIhsikA 
see daiy, they must do it in the fear of Uie Lord ; 
oth^wise men are sared in the* neglect^f daty, which 
is opposed to the plainest tea<d^igB of God!s Holy 
Word. If slavery most be turned out of the fellow* 
rikip of the ehnrch to seeore the State action needftd 
Ibr its abolition, the ehnrch must refuse to feUowsihip 
dareholders ; and what the church must do, the indi* 
ndual members must do; else Ae ohurch's duty is 
aot the aggregate of the duty of its members, and 
associations are under obligations that no individual 
>or individuals are aeeonntable fer,--^^Ugations which 
oblige no one; this cannot be« The beginning is 
wll^ individuals, lliose who see that slavery is ^n- 
ftd must refuse fellowship to slaveholders, and labw 
to ^ve others the light^ tiiey have to lead them to t^ 
titme course of a^ion, and thus progress until the 
whole is brought to refuse to fBlIowship with skvehold- 
ers. When this is accomptii^ed, the w<»rk is doi&e ; 
there is M pow^r out ew^ that can maintain davery 
against the moral power of the church. 

We look on this great result with peculiar interest, 
«tid antUla^ei^ ^^ristians wiauld do anytiuMg m ^mx 
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poWer tt^ prodtce it. But tW begimufig m^ aa imf^^ 
ttt&t as the end, fer the exki ^sa^imot be readied wiAh* 
out the beginning ; and tUd is not all; eaok step in 
the prc^^fls from the beginning' to the end ia^ eqnel 
faiipCHrtanee; Some one person must take the &S9t 
Step — intake the b©gmnmg-^H)r slavery nefer caiib be 
sboHshed; and he who refuses'to take thi^t step, "vben 
be sees his (kit j, is responsible for all the consequences 
of* the continued endavement of three'. millioi», for 
he ti^iises to begin the only thing that ean free them, 
and the thing which oannet iTail of this end. Tenr^ 
ble ^ught! to appear before 4he final Judge witli 
the bloed <^ these millions on one's soul ! Far, far 
better Would it be never to have been boorn^ or to be 
^oked with a millstone and cast into the midst of the 
sea. • V. ., .^ . 

But the &rst step has been taken; Ais mi^tty 
obligation has been discharged; and yet the woi^ss 
not d^e-^rogreaa must be made or the end can 
never be reached ; and those who see their duty to 
refuse fellowship to slaveholders, and do not do it^ 
refuse to do what is indispensably necessary to aecom- 
plish this great object^ and are in as fearful a condfc* 
tion as those persons we have just described. Tfa6 
guilt of liie whole system rests upon their souls-; f^ 
tiiey refuse to do v^at must be done to abolish the 
entire system. We will illustrate the sabje^t: A 
large mass is to be raised by a succession of individ^ 
tral actors. The first actor can raise it one inch, 
which wftt eiiaUe the s«cMd to get hold of it wilk 
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Us te^iaerj «id raise it ftnother meh^ wlisek wSl 
enable a iUrd to get hold of it aad rftise it a tliird 
i&ehy and this will enable a fourth to get hold and 
raise it a fourth inch; and in this relation one hun- 
dred <»r one thousand are plaeed. If the first AQtoc 
refuse to do hk part, none abore him can do anything 
lor the lifting of this weight ; and if nsij one refuses 
to lift the weight his inch, sJl above him can do noth- 
ing, and progress stops with the refuser, be him first, 
last, or middle man ; and the whole responsibility of 
the &ilHfe rests with him. He refused to lift ti^e 
whole mass, when it was in his hands to be raised, 
and when if he did not do it no other could. Let 
this great weight represent slavery, t&at is, cruslung 
the heaiti and hopes of the millions of American 
slaTes— -yea, more, their flesh to pomace, and their 
hones to powder; and the elerators of it, the anti- 
slavery dbristians of this land. Each one has his 
inch to raise, or hair's breadth, if you please, but that 
Qtuch must be raised by him, if he would be guUtless 
before God. He who refuses to do bis part consents 
to let these millions be crushed, and must meet the 
awful responsibility of that consent in the Judgment 
Bay. And thoi:^h unlike the elevators in the illus- 
tration, the failure of one to do his duty may not 
defeat the end, because sosoie other person may sup- 
ply his lade of service, and the end be reached ; the 
responsibility is the same ; for refusing, to do what 
would forward the up-lifting of the weight, is to con- 
sent to let it rest so far as the refuser is concerned. 
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AntiHslavery chrlsiaans of tMs day h&ve fearfol re- 
sponsibilities resting on them. I pray the Father of 
Spirits that they may be the men for the hour ; bat 
if they are not, the work will not be long stopped-*- 
if th^ hold their peace the stones will cry os^ 
Providence has, I am confident, prepared the way foi^ 
a development in the right directions, on this subject^ 
and if we should count ourselves unworthy, he wilt 
turn to others ; it will go on^ 

- If it be^ the duty of christians to refuse fellowslnp 
to slaveholders, they must place themselves "^erd 
they can perform their duty ; and this^ brings us t^ 
consider their duty in relation to slaveholding churches. 
If they must not fellowship slaveholders, they must 
not be members of slavehalding^ churches; for this 
would be to fellowship these* persons ; for churdi fel* 
lowship is fellowship with the members who make the- 
chureh. Let us examine this subject in the fe«r of 
God and the light of his Holy Word. 

The first text of scripture I will notice, -is Matt. 
xviii, 16 to 17. In this place we have a plainly com* 
manded duty to perform to impenitent trespasring 
bre^ren; they are to be to christians as heathen: 
men and as publicans. This duty is imposed not on 
fte church collectively, but on its members individu«> 
ally. ^^If tkf/ brother trespass against thecy*' in tiM 
singular, 'Met him be^o tAe^as a heathen man," <&e., 
again m the singular. 

Now, let us inquire what eom^ciion heathen men 
and pubUeans ^ustauied to the worshq>ers of the tru« 
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God) in the. days oH our Savior^s incamaliQn, an4 
wkat conneetion have they at this day ? Were tiney 
permitted to partioipate in the holy worship of tiie 
Almighty ? No^ verily. Are they now permitted to 
ait at the holy oommunion to be metnbers Of ohnreheSy 
Church seaeoons, Presbyteries, Gonferenees, Synods, 
C^iventions or General Assemblies ? These persons 
had no sort of religions conneetion with the worship- 
ers of the true God in the days of the Savior, ihim 
which nothing is susceptible of clearer proof. I do 
not suppose that any will have the hardihood to deiqf 
ti»t correctness of this position. And as the worship- 
ers of Jehovah had no religious connection whatever, 
were not allowed to have any with heathen men, 
neither are christians to have any with impenitent 
trespa$$ing brethren. The direction of the Savior 
in this place means that we dissolve all religious con- 
nection with these impenitent treepaesing brethren^ 
and it means nothing else. 

But it may be plead that these directions apply to 
personal offenses, and not to offenses which lure not 
p^sonal to us. Be it so, for the sake of the objector, 
for the present. But in case the church rrfuse to 
disown the impenitentrtre^oMer when he refuses to 
hear the church, what i^all the injured. party do in 
that case ? Shall he obey the church, and fellowship 
him as « beloved brother, or obey Christ and have no 
fellowship with him ? If he obey Christ he can have 
no fellowiriup with that church, iot to do so would be 
to fellowship ihe trespasser, wlto is a part of it whidi 
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die Savior positively fotbid. And we are compelled 
to withdraw from the fellowship of sach « chmrch, oi^ 
disobey hun ; for when we fellowship the ofanrclL we* 
fellowship its members — ^they are the ehureh, and we 
fellowship this trespasser when we fellowship it. Her« 
is ground for secession, where plainly commanded duty 
can be discharged in no other way. Mark tJm. 

"But now I have written unto you not to ke^ 
company — ^if any man that is called a brother, be a 
fornicator or covetous, or an idolater, or railer, or 
drunkard, or extortioner — ^with such an one, no not to 
eat." 1 Cor. v, 11. It may be remarked on thie 
text, that any one of the offenses named brings the 
offender within the intent and meaning of the prohi- 
bition ; covetoiisneM and extortion are offenses named, 
and both these are included in slavebolding ; for if to 
compel a human being to labor from the cradle to the 
grave, without compensation, except such sustenance 
as will qualify him for labor, is not extortion, theu 
the crime never did exist, nor never can. And slavery 
is more than coTetousness (» deeire to obtain that 
which of right belongs to another), it is a taking of 
that which is rightfully another's, — the high crime of 
tkefi or robbery. These crimes form the essential 
attributes of slavery, if not its essence, and include 
it in- the prohibition of the text — ^with those wha 
practice these crimes we must not eat. 

But what are we not to eat with them ? A com- 
mon meal, or the feast of unleavened bread, or4ove« 
feast ? It must be one of these, as I know of no 



otber kind of eating allowed to clnistiaiis. If ire 
•aj ire are not to eat ordinary food with these char- 
act^rs, and that we may eat the Lord's sapper ^tk 
tiiem, we require more care as to whom we would sit 
at table with in a public inn than at the communion 
of the body and blood of Christ. And this is not all. 
We would have to make inquiry when we might go to 
eat with others, to see if any such persons were at 
the table; and if there should be, we should not dare 
to eat^ if the offender was a professor of Christianity. 
And if we apply the prohibition to the love-feast of 
the primitive church, we will make the institution of 
man more sacred than the holy ordinances of Christ. 
That the prohibition forbids us to eat the Lord's 
supper with these characters is plain, from the 8th 
verse : " Therefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and 
wickedness, but with the unleavened Iread of sincer- 
ity and truth." Here the Apostle gives directions 
how to keep "the feast of unleavened bread*' — the 
feast kept with '^unleavened breads** not the eating 
of a common meal, or the primitive love-feast ; for we 
know of no feasts kept with unleavened bread but the 
passover of the law, and the eucharist of the gospel. 
And the Apostle was not regulating Jewish rites, but 
gospel ordinances ; hence he spoke of the supper of 
the Lord, and prohibited in the most positive manner 
eating it with certain characters, among whom skive- 
bolders are undeniably included. From this conclu- 
sion it is impossible to escape. 



IS1i«ti the chon^ receives A p«r8im t^m^ 

Ab aa^ bjr Uwt set that in W jii4gBient that peisoa 

U 9k ehrietian ; aard her Juc^ment is of /great irnpdrl- 

Woe^ for die ia not only to judge the world, but alao 

angel? ; see 1 Cor yi, 2, 8* She is God's a^pixointed 

judge, in the ease, and this Jn4gin«>^t of. dbaracter 

mmt ha?e great inflnenee for good or evil. If it be 

aepordui{[ to tmth^ the world will have a safe example ; 

bvl ifj^tt tiud aetiqn of the church will be fearfully 

.deab:»ctive, iat «he will have saased a false standards 

7be reception of members into a church is the highest 

endocsemei^ of christian character that can be given 

by that dbur^^h^ibr she says by thii^t act these persons 

jifae; chwtians ; and to reeeive the communion of the 

body and . blood of Christ with them, is to aoknowl^ 

. edge them christians, and to say to the world these 

are the followers <^ the Saviour^ and to be what 

they are is te be a christian. Such a -testioKmy 

fay the church of the character of slaveholders is 

fearful in the e:s:treme. To hold up to a sinning 

world those who practise the sum of all vUlainies, as 

the $aU of the earth and the light of the world, is to 

put darknesM for lights and death for Z{fe, by the only 

agent the world has to look to for the instruqtions of 

life. Ami he who commnnes with the slaveholder 

says, by that act, to the unsaved, that he regards him 

as a cluristian ; for he communes with liim in the fel- 

Jowship of saints, and gives t!he whole weight of his 

inflnence to mislead the unsaved. He may indeed 

lessen the force of this testimony on the few who may 

13 
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kHihrehoiaiers as ehrisliants ; bint dn the mssiy^ Ms 'Mti^ 
Itrony rekte lAth vmbrofcen foree. Wfe bi^ frofii tkeftl 
considerations &o reason, yea mt>re, tlfe ne^Mbiiy ef 
the prcflixbition under ccmsideration. 

Some tbike tbe ground that we need hav^ nft eon* 
tJem with whom We commune — if we be right ourselv^ 
Ve Ifave no farther responsibility. W« may take tbe 
thief, tbe idolater, the shveholder, all cloited wiA 
htiman gore, by the arm, 'and go to the holy sacfM&eiit 
of lUxe !Lord*s supper, and there, in the nearest visible 
approach we can make to Christ on earth, hold the 
clcysest commimion with these eharactors that -can b0 
held out of heaven, and adknowledge them befere 
ineh, angels, di^vilB, and Jestts, our Redeeui^, our 
brethren in Chritet. This is a monsttx^ns position. I 
once knew a minister of high standing in a sbtl^ 
holding chtircfa, who said he would go to comnnmion 
%ith the devil, ^ose who take this position iAte Ae 
example of Christ administering tho communion to 
7udas, and the other disciples eating with him. But 
they mistake the fact. Judas did not partake of the 
sacrament with the Savior, or any other person. By 
comparing Luke xxii, from 14 to 21, with John xii, 
from 26 to 81, it will be seen that the supper of the 
Lord was iustituted after the eating of the passover, 
and that Judals left the Savior and his diseif^es ^v<hile 
they were eating the passover. The sop wfaix^ the 
Savi6r ^ave bim was a part of the passover, not « 
part of the bread and wine of the supper, ^^cb w«8 
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Judas went oat imsmiigAeiy aller ]ni^yki|| t^ ^{|^ 
^ile tibe passover vm Msa^ 00ii^ 8^4 c<^9l4 i^t b% 

¥he kislory of tlite kst passav^t Md t]b^ iimtiin^ozk, 
of the Buppep is giTen bj tbe oth^r- ei^ge^^ bi^ 
nonQ, of them distingtush as to tbris, exempt L:ake^ 
He r^resents them m coimeoti<^ as do tdie others ; 
bvt the supper eeiaiag afiter the pass^yer> which the 
olh€fP8 do n^ give. And tho faot that John gives^ 
th^t Judas weat out to sell the Bayior'^^le lite passr 
OT^ was being ecOen, px^vefl that he wsa J^o% ther^ 
after it was fi&kked^ when the saecame&t of the ^upi 
pop was mstkutedy and could take no part in it* |f i 
haTe Hot misapplied 1 Cor. v, 11, aad I am confick^Eit 

1 -have not, christians are positively foirhidd^ to eaf 
the Larcts supper with any but those pei^ns "wk^ 
ghre soripturat evidenoe of piety, A^ to refiam to 
commune With a man is to refuse to bold churob 
fdlowsfaip with him — ^to acknowledge him to be a 
christian. « 
h: ^^ Wherefore come from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith l^o Lord; and tou^^h net the unoleaft 
flung ^perseTi], and I will receive you. 

^^ And I will be a &ther unto you, and ye shaH 
be my sons and daughters^ saitli the Lord Almighty**^ 

2 Cor. vi, 17, 18. 

The persons frmn whom we are to^^ come out and 
be separated from, so as not to touch, are uafaeUeTers 
of ev^y Imd and degree (see ?erse 14), frcon ^ 
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decent neglector» of gahfttioft, !• tt» devotee^ of aa 
MoUb temple; wJCb seme ef tbeee sre ^ipe to ]>e johA 
together fit the gospel hamew. Separation &q» 
them^ in the eease of Hie text, ie Bot i& the yrmid, or 
m the ordiaarj WmeM of file, hut in the go^p^i 
poke — in the serviee of €h>d-*^the dntiee ef Tdiffgrn-r^ 
like felloiTBliip of saiste. 

Svt 9fq>poee the <Aiaroh take these pen^is into 
her bosom : What shall ijie good and the true do t 
Shall thej si^fer themselTeB to be yoked wkh tfaeea 
nnbdierers, in thio semee oi 6o4— ^die work- of the 
world's salraiion^-aBd disobej Godt Or sht^l th^ 
come out from among them, and be separated frook 
them, as God eownands t To remain in d^nxch £elr 
lowsbip with sueh persons is plainly to disobey the 
Almighty, and to forfeit oar right to daim him as our 
Father— 40 giTO up oar privilege of being hi&,«dfte 
and daufflUer^j <h» w^h no^ng ean be ^%u^r. 
These are too mndh tMi give for Ae pfmt^e of be« 
longing to^ a cocvtyti ekareh ; yet many are m a &it 
way te gtre lima a9. 

^ And bare no fefiowsbq) mih ih» nnfruitful 
works of darkneWy bat rather r^rove them ;" Sptb. 
r, 11. Two thiB^ are presented, darknew uferlUmA 
unfruitful 40ork9. The myst^ies of heathmi worship 
were perfonned in the n^ht> under the eorer of dark^ 
ness, and these the Apostle had a direet albumm 
<o ; an€l tlMS^ w«rks of darknesa were rise unfruitfat. 
There are many assaciations in this our dnj, whi^ 
aearetly moot ia the niiM> aid <^early «wie «nder 
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ike les«npti<m «f fA» UoaU Wliftte^er sbata <md ^i 
fight of InrestigiMioB si empiMtieaily s^ iiurk w<m^ 
And tbis is not Gfily tree of Boeieliee proCoefi^dly ae^ 
ci^ety but it ie also trae ^ sfet^ry, wUch Auto the 
mouths of the ii^fe^, who onlgr evn testify to its 
bloodjr woHdn^ But the feUoiisl^. forlicMea is 
with the workers of these voris»*-«re perfbzn. wocks^ 
we fellowsUp workers. We ase not to fdlowsh^ the 
worken of these dark works. But an^ose ouf 
ehureh take these xsharaotscs to her bosoui? What 
shall the faithful do in sudi a ease ! Shall they dia» 
obey God, and fi^lowship <Jiese dari»e99Marken^ e^ 
shall iSiey obey hiiu and have no Mlewiriitp withihe^i ? 
If they do they wiH h^re to leave Aat ^bureh. It is 
plain that Freemasonry, Odd FeHowship, and othev 
kindred associations, work in the dark under the ^yfi9 
of sieerecy ; and thk is also true of riaveryj and they 
are unfruitful, especii^y slavery ; it is produetiye pf 
less good and more evil than any e^er system or 
pi^etice on earthy exdept war. How then oan We 
hold fellowflbip with slaveholders without c&pbeyiBg 
this command? In no wise ew wedo.it. And to 
remain in a slaveholding ehui><di k to cfoobey this 
command. . . 

^^Now we eemmand you, br^h^en, in the name 
of the Lord Jesus^ Gbtkty that ye withdraw youreelves 
from every brother l&at waltoth iSsoxderly> and pet 
after the tradition he peeehred £roa us/* 2 Tbeaia 
111,' &. Be^e we are ^MmMaQded m the aieet eolkiM 
1Mnne^ to ^^MUk^im firott ev^ety disoadevly iHrolluib 



Ift 1 Oor. T. 7, that elnurdi vm oDoOBwded to porg^ 
out (put away firom among tbesa) iba evil do^ — here 
to withdraw from him. This aommaitd is either giveii. 
to the ohnreh as a uriide, or to its members as indi- 
Tidnals. The whole diiiidi is eonqnised of tJl its 
|>art8, and what die whole 0. required to d^ all the 
parts are required to do ; aad aa the chorch is oomr 
posed of its mMiberSy we find the duty of the mem- 
bers in tibe duty of the dmreh^ and vice verm. If 
the whole i^nrch wss required to withdraw, every 
member was required to withdraw fr<»tt the disorderly 
brodier ; and beeanse oT^ry membcar was reqiiired to 
withdraw, the whole ehnrrii was r^nired so to do, for 
all the members were the whole ohnreh. So thai; if 
the eommaad was giren to the <Aarchy the duty rested 
ta the individaal members. And if the command 
ms ^fen to the individual members, it rested on 
^m ; so that in either ease they are ealled to. act, 

Rst sappese a majority refuse to obey God, shall 
timt justify the minority in doing the same thing? 
Shall the refusal of one man to do his duty ezoner* 
ate another from dois^ his ! Surely not. If a chm-ch 
teftuse to obey this eoBHnand^ and keep in fellowship 
eonfessedly cBsorderly persons, what shall the minority 
do ? What I ! Shall they Ai$f^ it also, whUe. the 
deelscation is soundbg in their ears, ^^to pbegr is 
bettot than sacrifice, and to h«»rfc^ than the fat of 
fams, for rebellion ts as the sin of witehcralt, and 
Mlbbenmess is as im^j and idolMny/' , ^ely 
Mtl Hero is «&otber mm i^^e ihe good and ih» 
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fffU4 10^1^ h^^ee&ptJibd, W 60^e4e. from a emtxx^ 
cbnrdb, and we^ -vviU afaow pres^tlj tbut tidav caa^ 

^^ And I lieard another v&ice from beayen^ sa jing, 
CcHQ^e oiKt of hex, mj people, that je bo not partakers 
of heraxQfi, aod that ye receive not of her. plagues ;" 
Bey. ^Tiiiy 4. This is i^oken of mystic Babylon, and 
b^oi»i all doubt applies to some cormpt xeligioas asr 
aoeiation. All Protestant conuDentators, sof^r as we 
iLnotv, apply this to the falleja church of Rome. They 
mako her otystia Babylozi. 

General charges are bronght against Bai)yIon, and 
ppeoifications given to snatain these charges; so we. 
have the most exact information as to the crimen of 
thia fallen church. She is charged with fornication — 
with being the habitation of devils^ the hold of every 
{iottl q»rit and a cage of every unclean and hateful 
bird ; " her sins " have " reached into heaven.'* Those 
barges are truly awful ; it would be thought mon^ 
atroi» to say these thinga of the churches of Uiis.na- 
ti<Hi ; but when we copie to the apecificationa which 
make up these charges, we may see that many of the 
ehur^hes of o«r land are verily guilty. What were 
the^^ sins which fixed on her these awful charges ? Her 
^^ merchandise of gold and silver and precious stonesy 
and of pearh 9^6, fine lineny and purple and silk and 
efiearlet^ sxidi thy ine- wood and all manner of vessels of 
tno9t preewuB ufood^ and of brass and iron^ and mar^ 
hlej and cinnamon and od^a, and 4>intments^ and 
/r«mitmce9i«e, and mne^ and oily 9Xki Jim JIoutj and 
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wieixt ftni ft»Mf«, njA ^heqh, and h$ne$ ani dbarkilftt 
ritfvef Slid «ofcb o/mm/' Here k tlie sum of IM^-*- 
lon*B biqmtj, specifically given. All these speeifiiDB^ 
tioBS, exeept the Isst, it but an ezliSbitkm ef luxury 
and wine bubbling in wliieh tlie pepidar eiuffebes of 
this our land wonM gain nothing by coaipafiBOn. We 
hare only to open our eyes to be eonvineed rf Hbku 
And the last specifieation— ^tra^g in bodies a^ 
souls of men, for the Greek is 9omaton — bodies, m 
practiced in the slarefaoMing ehnrches of this fend^ 
They have no advantage here ; I mA it c&tinctly 
understood that the original is 8<muUon — bodies, the 
word is Dever rendered slaved, Tra£ng in the hfdks 
and BOuU of men, is slave-trading to all intents and 
purposes, for slaves are men — ^have bodies and 9&ah; 
they are composed of bodies and souls, and to trade 
in them is to trade in what they are— ^o tncde in 
7HBlc-^in their bodies and souls. 

But what are we to understand by clrar^ei 
trading in any kind of merchandising? The laiem- 
bers are the church ; what they do the ehurdi doesi 
This is especially true when the whole church perm&4y 
allowi or sanctions, what they do. The members of 
JBabyloUf the great, traded in the bodies ami souls of 
men, and the highest authorities of that church 
allowed those who did so to retain their membership 
as good and acceptable brethren. This tells the whole 
tale. And is not this the case in the slaveholding 
churches of this highly favored nation ? It is! It 
is ! t The members of these churches trade id ^he 
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i4die^ and th© mule of men — ^have at least two Jiun* 
drei miUions af dollars^ inlred^ted in bodieg and dOuU 
for whom Chri^ died, many of wbom " are the mem>^ 
1)618. of his bodj^ of his flesh, and of his bones/* 
Sph. V, 30', "heirs to a crown of glory which fadeth 
not away/' These are sold by members of churched 
in this land, with ^' hemts and sheep^ and horses an€^^ 
ehaTiots,''-^j^9kj more, with Ao^*— an article that 
Babylon did not trade in. Babylon did no more. 
Sell can ask no more. In this main partieular Baby- 
l(m is fttUy equaled^ if not excelled, by the slavehold* 
}Bg churdies of America, and in none of th^ others 
do- they excel the m^her of Harlots. I shudder at 
jthis conclusion, but truth compels it. 

But it is important to our inquiry to know if the 
alavery of Babylon differed from American slarery ; 
and if. it did, was it more or less sinful ? Mr. Wesley 
sidd that American slavery was the ^^ vilest that ever 
saw the sun.*' He is good authority with Methodists. 
But facts are authority with all. The period of Bab<« 
ylon's trading in slaves must be from about A, D. 
1000 to A. D. laOO, or from 1521 to the present 
time, as thesje are the only periods the members of 
the church were engaged to any considerable extenl. 
in slavery. The slavery of the first period ^as the 
alavery of the church of Home and the Grecik church* 
That of the second o^ the whole church, or Roman 
and Protestant churches with the Greek churchy Th^ 
i^avery of the first period differs from our slavery iit 
many important particularsi and the difference is sf^ 



»gthi9t iu^ Then iin^r» emld onij bes^ iritk A# 
«[>il ; th«^8oil Mid tbe slaTcei ecmld boI be fiefiaraled; 
aad thifl is now the <»0e in piortioitf of tke Giredc 
ebureh; wbere &e sbiTe wag bom be kid bkoself 
down m desth. Under thst &jat^n ftuxoili^ conM 
never be brolcen np« Husbands and wivesy parents 
irnd children^ could Hto sad die together; they eouM 
lighten each others' burdens^ by tender 8ympathie»<i«-* 
by iater<Aange8 of love. The wife had u hnsbejid'a 
bosom to fly to in the honr of distress ; the husband^ 
in his afflictions, a wife's heart to feel for him^ aad 
almost to relieve his burdened heart by goii^ into it 
with hers; a son, a father's counsel to guide him; a 
daughter, a mother's tenderness to care for her, and 
when heart-broken or afflicted, a mother's ear ta listen 
to the tale of sorrow-*-a mother's bosom to dry h^ 
tears. Bat none of these sweets mingle in the etqf 
of American slavery. Here the demon band ^f o^ 
pression seizes the tender web into which is woven all 
the sympathy and love of our social natures, and tears 
it in pieces— separates husbands and wives, parents 
and children, prostrates all that can impart any joy to 
Ufe, leaves its victim nothing but existence and its 
sorrows. Then masters might whip their slaves, but 
^y dare not employ another to do it« J^ow the 
ipa^ter may employ as many unfeeling wretdies as 
he may choose, and by hired hands whip the slave to 
death. Worse— compel the son to apply the gory 
lash to the back of the father«--the husband to that 
of hia i^e, Then slaves were adautted as parties ai 
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htWf^^ffy eoBld kuji^mA ik&kt oevm taMesB ; ^asstt Imf 
relates fllftT^ry, fl»nd ^« l»Iaye conlfl appeal to it {^ 
l^edress in his own person^ Now the slave cannot h^ 
t l^rtrty in any ti^Q ttdt at kw, Trhateyer,— now the 
avarice^ cupidity and lust of the master governs 
da very, and from those! the slave has no appeal. 
Then crlaves were allowed their oaihs against their 
mastcrfi^-now denied them against any white person. 
^Rten the chastity of female slaves was protected by 
law; if a master offered an insult to the virtue of his 
female slave, she obtained her freedom by making 
oath to that fact — now, if she do not yield to the 
criminal desires of her master, she may be whipped^ 
even unto death, if no white person be present, or 
soM from all isihe lotes into some distant land for a 
harlot. From tiiese facts> we see diat the churches 
of our day trade in a much worse system of slavey 
than the church^ of ady other day or time traded in. 
And it is also true that slavery in Protestant churches 
of this dfcy is no better in any respect than m the 
church of Borne. If it be no worse, it is certainly 
tto 1)etter. 

Thid iext and its Context come to the point. God's 
people are not to remain in fellowship with those who 
trade in Ae'hodiB9 and $ouh ^f m^i; and this the 
members of the slavehdding church of this land do ; 
and this these churches do. To remain in sueh a 
^eburc^h is to disobey God-^-^to be a partaker of h^ 
l^&^^a-tharer of her puniEdwents, than whsdi noth- 
ing isaa bepteilier* Tf^e eee^from tlie several |>ae8age8 



may become so fallen that christians lanat withdraw 
from them to sare their souls, if their salvAtloB de- 
pends on obeying the plain oommands of the iMti 
and of his Christ. 

But at what point does it become the duty of 
God's people to come £mt of a o<n*rapt chnrch ? This 
is an inquiry of immeBse 'importance, and we oi|ght 
to examine it mth fear and trembling, lest we do not 
find. the truth, and miss, our way. . Whenever we are 
placed in a poMtion that we cannot obey God we must 
change that, position, be it what it may'f and if we 
cannot obey God in the church where wie find onraelvee, 
when the light of daty^hineaon our n^nds we mi^ 
leave that church, and go where. we eaQ pexfoxsQi ov^ 
duty. This none can deny who believe the way of 
duty the way of safety — the way of salvation* ^ . 

We have -seen in the preceding examination, that 
God's people are not allowed^ to hold christian asso- 
ciations with impenitent iresptiB^ere^ ox to tahe. the 
holy sacrament with slaveholders ; an4 we have seen 
farther, that they are not permitted to \}% ,yaked in 
go9pel dv^ie^^n CM' 9 Mly service with idolaters or 
mnbetievere of any -kind — that they ure to eome out 
from thoM so ae not to touch tMm^ cts yoko^eUowML, 
in any of these holy vooatione, Mid that they «re jk» 
have nofeUowehip ttdth the workers cf mnfruiiful and 
dark workSj and to toithdraw from every disorderly 
BKOTHEE, and finally to COME OUT ^ a ohurch 
wkieh TRAPfiS in the bombs and souls of men* 
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None of tbese things 4tr^ Qiod*& people at liberty to 
do ; they ard ^sltivdy forbidden to «do <any one of 
them. Kow when my church connections require me 
to do all'^r any'of these foipbidden things, I must leave 
tiiat c'hurch, for I cannot obey my Mak^ in it. To 
stay in it is to do what he positively forbids me to do-* 
"^ is to transgress a positive commacnd-^is to commit sin. 
A church connection which involves me in the com* 
mission of Gttn was never instituted by 4;he •Savbr-^ 
is not a relaticln 'of liis cfatroh, yiMck was instituted 
to save men from db, net in sm. 

When •a church provides in her discipline for 
taking such persons into her pale as God's people are 
forbidden to hold religious fellowship with, and re- 
ceives and retains such persons, then his children 
which may be in that church must leave it. And 
when the authorities of a church find such persons in 
her pale and refuse to put them out, <xod's people 
must leave that church. And if his people would all 
obey him, and they surely ought, they would all leave 
that organization, and leave none in it but^tbose who 
have determined not to obey Christ. Stich persons 
cannot be the church of the living 6od, and one of 
two things mtftt be true, those who obeyed God and' 
left, took the church of God with them, and did ^ot 
leave it, or he had no church in that organization, and 
therefore they could not leave Ood's chilrch ; so that 
those who secede from such a church are no sense of 
the word schismatics — ^the charge of schism rests not 
on them. 

14 
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Chnrcliefl vbieh admit tist^Mtis mto their ]»ale 
M acceptable m^nbers are those vhom God's people 
iBBst leaye to obey their Maker. It is poaitiyely im* 
pofisible to obey God in such a ehnrch ; for we are 
positirely forbidden to hold church relations vith sndi 
persons, as we hare most dearly shown in our preyi- 
ons inyestigation. To this conditsion we are coin- 
polled by ike irresistible force <^ the plainest endence 
of the word of God. 

I ask the reader to weigh impartially, and in the 
fear of God, the preceding argumentfr^--&ee if there 
be any flaw in them — and if this conelusion can be 
resisted, and if it cannot, inquire what your duty is if 
yon belong to a slayeholding church ; and wh^n yon 
see your duty do it^-do it immediately ; you must not 
hesitate, ^^for he who hesitates between duty and 
inclination is undone/' Mark this well ! But if th^ 
members of your church trade in slaves^ as well as 
hold them, you haye a direct command from Heayen 
to come out of your church. Will you obey God ? 
Or will you risk the conseqii^nces of disobedience for 
t^ loye of party or sect ? Will you ? 

If the members of the different churches of this 
knd who belieye slayery to be sinful weuld ob^y God, 
and^ separate tbemselyes from ajl church connections 
with slayeholders, and either unite with the anti- 
slayery churches of this nation, or form others free 
firom connection with this monstrous eyil, slayery could 
ipiot li^t long. The light of their undiyided testimony 
would be powerful, and the slayeholding churches in 
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the free States, dr rather tln^t pari c^f ikefb, irhiA are 
in tbe free States, would soon Bare to Separate fh>ixf 
f heir soTithem brethren, as they could not k^ep np 
their organizations ; for (Is soon as men become coil- 
▼inced of the sinfulness of slayery they would refuse 
to join those churches, or if in them, would Recede, 
and join with some of the anti-sktya'y organizations. 
This would be the inevitable consequence; and the 
whole church of the free States would be anti-slavery 
in a very short time. Then the days of American 
slavery would be numbered ; for the churehes of the 
slave States could not resist the influence of the 
churches of the free States. Their testimony would 
be the evidence of interested parties unsustained by 
any disinterested persons, and tbi£i testimony would? 
rot in the sight of all honest inquirers after truth. 
The southern churches, if separated from their north* 
em brethren, would rot, and their influence perish 
with them, ^ 

' If I have not mistaken my way in the investiga^ 
tioh of this momentous subject, the remedy for slavery 
in this nation, is with the anti-slavery members of the 
fliaveholding churches ; if they obey the plain com* 
mands of God, this great evil will be removed from 
this land. The fountains of slavery's tears — the rivers' 
of her blood will be dried up — ^the bones she has 
broken shall be made whole, and the crushed and dy- 
ing hearts and hopes of millions shall lire ; and Jeho- 
vah's wrath be turned away from this blood-guilty 
nation. And I cannot be more confident of anything 
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nrkicb is a matter of faith than I am of the correctr 
ness of the positions here taken. I ask our anti* 
slavery brethren to look at this subject carefully aod 
impartially to^ see- if I am^ kk error. Let not one 
breath of excitj^ment touch your heart, or any bias 
of pr^dice warp your mind, while looking at this 
awfully- important subject; and if you cannot satisfy 
yourselves that I am in error, then ask yourselves if 
you love your slaveholding churches more than yo» 
love Gk>d' and these millions of his poor. Are you- 
willing to go« to the Judgment wiUi the blood of three 
miUtone of slaves on your SOULS, and you are so going 
as surely as there is ^ God^ Tour position is an aw- 
ful one ; you mu^t do- mere good or harm than any 
other men now living, or perhaps that ever did live. 
For Heaven's sake, for your soul's sake, for the sake 
of three millions of souls and bodies, for whom Christ 
died to make theuL fellow-heirs with you of life beyond 
this grave,, I call tipon yoia to leave your churches. 
Leave them at once ; obey God, save your country, 
and free the slave — ^yea, more, much more to you, to 
save your own souls. And here I will leave l^is mo- 
mentous subjeet, praying in my inmost heart that yQu« 
may be the men and women for the HOUB, Believe 
me, dear brethren and sisters, I have never felt on 
any subjeet aa I feel oOi this.. Do sufifer this word of 
exholrtaitiisa,. wihkk is hot tii& owfcpouring of a heart 
full of compassion for the slave and of love for you. 
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OBJECTIONS 90 LBAVIKG SLAVSHOLBIKG CHURCHSfl 

ANSWSBBD. 

Ohjtctioft 'i.* We are bound to do all the good we 
oan, and if we can do more good bj staying in a 
slareholding church than by leaving it^ we are bound 
to stay. 

An9, It is true we aro bound to do all the good 
we can; but it is equally true, we can do no good at 
all by disobeying the commands of God.* This would 
be to sin against God for the sake of doing good. To 
talk of weighing probabilities of doing good in diso*^ 
bedience to God's commands, and to admit that it is 
possible to do more good by disobeying the Most 
High than by obeying him, is monstrous in die ex^ 
treme. It binds us to disobey God whenever' we 
judge we can do good by so doing, or rather the mor^ 
or most good by so doing ; and our frail wisdom is 
made paramount to tiiie wisdom of Infinity. 

Obj. 2. We ought to keep skveholders in th» 
church to mainta\n oui^ influence over them for good^' 
and thu$ make them better masters, and secure tha^ 
privilege of doing good to the slave. 

Aim. This objection goes on the ground that men^ 
aro saved in their sins, not from them — ^that the meal 
is to change the nature of the leaven, and not tho 
leaven the nature of the ineal. Let us apply this' 
doctrine to some oth^r sinners. We will keep drunks 
ards in the ehurch to mukitftin our influence over tb^n^ 
14* 
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and make them better to their families. We irill 
keep adulterers in the church for the^ same reason ; 
if we torn them out they will give unrestrained indul- 
gence to their passions, and be worse men. We will 
keep thteveB ami liars in to secure our influence over 
thettti aQ4 muke them good men in the ^d. This is 
Ihe.doctrine which is brought to swi^pert church slave* 
holding* And this is not all ; if we should keep mch, 
tharaolers in the ehuroh to reform them> we ought to 
lake in swob for the ver j same reaaon, and extend the^ 
ana of the church around an unsaved world. Accord* 
ing tq thiB objection, we ought to have all the sinners in 
the world in the church, to aeoure our religions inftu- 
ence over them* Is this the d^liine of the SavkrS 
Ko,. verify. 

Qljf. S« God oim^A^A blesses slaveholdingchurch* 
as^ soiila are awakened and. converted in them, there 
ajre maoj good, people in them^ ought we therefore to 
leave themt 

An$. Qod does net: cmi the duirofa, bnt his imth 
tfiait k proclaimed in it. It is the truth that God 
Qwaa an^k b]#i9eee m ^ salvation of sinja^es^. .Qod, 
kad a pec^le^ in. Babylonr^ey -mi^ made h^ peoj^ 
by awakening and^oonvereion, Xhejr, too, w€fBe hronghtr 
Vot 6alv»ti<m. b^ the: outpouriii^ of the ho^y Sj^it ; 
aad; thia i«a0 all in Batgrb^ ;^ a^ail time peri^on«i. were, 
geodrr-were. Qod'a people pp to the, niome^l d^e. vi»ce 
IM hear^ %eni beaY«^> ^^ «oma out of he^ my {^ao- 
}i^^* ^ 0i>pd people may stay in a^^ bad ^ixsmk aS; 

llMgaatlmeai^ m:}^ $pad peopte in ii^ they "vei^ jifia; 
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urtS dt«99 A^ iio^e to oome ov^^^'HiBtfl'tiie leaareo e£ 
wickedness has leav^aed the whole lon^. 

Obj. 4« The church is mj mother^ and it woxM be 
imgratefal in me to foraaie my mother. . 

An9. God*S' cUIdreii are not orphans; tbey haye 
a father as well e6 a mother* And they are ei^^eeially 
bound to obey tfaeu^ father, enren God. If my mother, 
the ebureh, go a whtmng after strai^e gods, even the 
gods of oppression,, and become so corrupt diat I can: 
ttot follow her J^nd oi>ey my faAer^ God, I mnst leave 
her and obey my father. The inheritance of eteraal 
Ufe^omes by my £athi^. I must i)4)ey faini. . And I 
am bimnd to lore my mother, tbe dmieh, so long «as 
she ie true and feiithful to my father^ God^ b«t bo^ 
longer. 

Ohj, 5. Mr. Weidey was opposed to ^eoesskm, and 
preached a sermon against it. 

An9. Mr. Wesley in^hi» sermon OS' schkmpreaehed 
the very doc^i^e we h^^e advanced. ' . He saya most 
emphatioaUy, that when a ehur«h required its membere 
to do something forbidden by the werd of God,^ or' 
f^aees 1^«a m Qir^eumetancee in whid^ they c^nnet^do 
what God's^ word enjoins, or must do what his* word 
forbids ; then iii ^t case they are not only firee to 
leave that church, but are bound by the iMf ol tite 
Me^dt Higk to do it^ wd to do it imniediately. See 
Sermon on Sehbm^ Vol. H. p. 1^, par. IT. This; i« 
Ae doctrine con^nded' f6r in these pages. We> tstm 
BOt etay * in slaveholSng churches' without doing wiMfi 
God'e wokI forbids; or iMmngu&doaewhiit'it ^0^^ 
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or bodi; Itenee seeorffiftg to Ifr. WeAefw ««mo& 119 
are bound to leftve snish chureh^* 

Mj\ 6* K Uie fact^ that the sin tS slavery is in 
the church renders it a duty to secede, then t^ ex- 
istence of any other Mn in the chiurdr mnst toree os 
to the same result; for the reason most he found in. 
the sin, it being a ein to fdUovrship sbners ; and as 
thsare is no church wholly firee frcon sin, we omu belong 
to no ehurch; and what is the daty of one is the duty 
of all, on this point, and we can have no oh«rch o» 
earth* 

Ans. Beeession is not wged because slarrery is in 
ihe ahur&ky but because it is . there by mUh&ritativ^ 
UdeffaHon ; because it is knowingly and publicly suf- 
fered to exist in the church by the authorities th^eof. 
Did any other sin eidst in ^ church iHider the aaioe 
circumstances, by the same toleraticm, and equally 
known to the (diureh and to the world. It would be the 
duty of God's people to secede. Suppose an individ^ 
ual member of a ehurek knows that another member 
ia guilty of fornication, and goes to the church with 
this complaint against his brother, but the proof laiis 
to convince the church of the brother's guilt, and the 
accused is retained. Thk Wimldnot justify seeession, 
fot the church in this case would not sanction forni- 
cation ; for they would expel him if they had sufficient 
proof of his guilt. But suppose the «emiser convinces 
the church of the guilt of the aecioed, and they re« 
fuse to expel him on the ground that fornicators hare 
a gospel right to be members of the holy chnrch of 
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God. The church in this case vould assuine the re- 
sponsibility of justifying fornication, and every mem- ' 
ber who would not share in that responsibility woaM 
have to secede. This is precisely the ground oxv 
which we urge secession for the sin of slavery ; it ia. 
not because it has gotten into the churches of this 
land, and lies there concealed beyond detectien^. buir 
bi^cause it is suiSered publicly to exist in those churches, 
on the ground that it is right in the sight of a Holy 
God to retain slaveholders in his church. If it can 
be shown that any other sin exists in these churches 
by the same puhlie toleration^ it will form aiiother 
unanswerable reason for secession. 

Ohj, 7. If we are bound to secede from a church 
because it tolerates an, we are bound to secede from 
the civil government, for it tolerates sin. 

Ans. The principles involved in the imo cases are* 
not the same. Membership in church is vduntary-^ 
in civil society, involuntary. The fellowship of the 
ehurch is when right; the fellowstip of saints, of re- 
generated men and women. The fellowship of civil 
society, the fellowship of all men^ saints and sinners*. 
The fellowship of the first, the fellowship of the salt 
and light of the world ; that of the second, the eor^ 
ruption and darhtfess of the world. The first is not 
ef the world, but chosen out of it The second ia 
the world. We must remain in the world until death, 
tre can leave l^e church at any time. 

Obj\ 8. Kecessity is laid upon christiaBe to bd 
Biembers of the ehuroh of Ghrbt. 
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AfUi Tbh ii tree, Vsk thegr Mk he nwridbers of 
ioB dunreh and comply with Aat n efco a ri ^, n M toti fc ' 
kelongiBg to dareholdbig disrehes or 4 daT^oIdii^ 
fhnrcli. Therfer are dnurdies eiioiigli i& die nstioit to 
•ontam M tibe dirutians in it which hare no eonneCi-* 
iioa with dayeiy; and if there were not^ muyug^ 
tonld be organised, bo that this neceaniy Can be Inet' 
without diaobejing the plain eommands of the Meet 
High. 



THX MO&AI. OBLIQATION 07 POLITICAI^ ACnOST. 

• » - . 

IPhs hnman mind is Very liable to fiy from one 
extreme to another, and we have a striking and fear- 
ful exhibition of this tendency in the political action 
of professors of religion in this nation. When this" 
fiation was bom, the union of Chnroh and State wa^ 
the great evil of the civilized world. I%is wait the 
great evil on which its young eyes rested, and from 
which its virgin hejart drew back. To avoid this evil 
became a leading object — ^was esteemed a desiderc^'um. 
But the work, Ihough one of apparent ease, was oxie 
of great difficulty. The nrinds of our statesmen did not 
properly distinguish between the polity of church or* 
ganization and the great moral principles on which 
those politics were based, aind were intended to carr^ 
into effect. The moral principled on which ecclesias- 
tical polity rests are the same,^ the r^fy sa^ne, oq 



tbe samdy ike ybtj «UDOy hat the pplitied look ia ver^ 
diiermt directioiiS) Aongli bolh look to bmui. Tfao 
fleedgn of oivil polity id a unit^ to protect maoi ia the 
peseessioQ of all and ovepy of his natural iHlgbta^ aod 
the more perfectly it does this, ike more fidly it 
ansvejs the great end of its divine xt^diQation. tFhe 
design of epelesiastical polity is a unit, to bless Boen 
in their state of eivil proteetion, and pour over thoR*- 
hearts the water of life — ^gladden their spirits with 
the joys of an immortal hope«*^puirify their souls for 
tlte fruition of that hope, and carry them onward and 
upward to an eternal home of rest in heaven, liie 
jtosign of one is to protect man that he may be blessed, 
the dei^gn of ^e other is to bless htm when protected. 
But neither of these polities must be separated from 
the great moral foundation on which they both rest. 
Do this, and G-od's design in their institution can no^ 
more be reached than a house can be built without a 
foundation. 

But in separating their designs^ and the polities 
needful to secure those designs, ibm^e is constant dan- 
ger of separatii^ from the prinoi{des on which those 
polities rest ; and as they both rest on the same, the 
danger in this case is found in separating the polities 
from the principles on which they rest, and raising a 
•tru^ure without a foundation, or on a false car im- 
proper one. This is the great error of this nation*-*^ 
one which is rapidly driving it into political Atheism. 
She other extreme is nm into; to separate the 
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the pria^ples on which these polities rest ; And st ih^ 
have the «ame great moral haeis^ dvil-polity is separated 
from moral priactple, and coaseqveiitlj from xoond 
respo^8ibiU^ ; . aad so &r as we fall into iim enror, 
we err more than deists, kit tfaey h^lieve in hxrmali 
responsibility ;« we: are Atheists. And we haveiallen 
Ukto this error very extensively ;, and though the wotfc 
of omr nation's redemp^on from k appeals almoait 
hopeless, |t must b& acoomplidhed> of our nation must 
peridii; for the God of -Heaven is Ae ^^ planter and 
huUder^'oi nations, and their ^^plueker up'' and 
^^ puller dow$u** Political Atheism is /the fruitful 
Womh of sinful poli^^al conceptions; it has given 
Qirth to some of fearful proportions, and. is still. big 
with others, which are struggling with each other for 
priority of birth. The sentiment that the Almighty 
Eulerof the Universe has no. right to govern in State 
affairs — that we are not bound to consult his will in 
matters of civil polity — is the very poison of .perdition 
itself. It is clearly saying to the (xoA of the Universe, 
" Thou shalt not /rule over us;'' and a. nation who re- 
jects God as ite moral governor rejects him as its di- 
vine protector ; and it oannot be said of such a nation, 
" Happy art thou, Israel J who is like unte thee, O 
people saved of the Lord!" And in the struggles 
which sometimes take place between nations, such a 
nation may sometimes be victorious.; this is no proof 
of divine protection, though so regarded, for nations 
ha\^ generally, if not always, attributed their victories 
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to their jGrod ; but of diyine dii^leaeiire o& the other ' 
for disregard of his authority. 

We would not be understood as favoring, in the 
most remote degree, the union of civil and ecelesias-^ 
tical polities, but of maintaining a living union between 
them and the great moral principles on which they 
are based. We regard civil government as an insti* 
tution of God, and not a device of man. This insti- 
tution has a great moral basis and a definite design. 
Its grants of power are from God, and nothing can be 
rightfully done but what is in the bill of divine charter. 
All men are equal, and minorities have no right to 
control minorities further than God has granted them 
authority. He is the God of both, and the rights of 
both are his gifts ; and their rights are not only lim- 
ited by his grant, but secured also. Civil rulers aje 
as much bound to regard the will of the Almighty as 
are ecclesiastical rulers ; and for the majority to take 
from the minority a single God-given right, is to rebel 
against God — to commit a grievous political sin. 
Civil government is bound to protect man in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of every right bestowed oa 
Eim by his Creator, and it sins against its divine 
founder when it does not do it ; but when it reaches 
forth its hand to snatch from man the rights bestowed 
on him by the Creator, it enters into direct qonflict 
with the great I Am, and must in the end either re- 
pent or perish. The will of God is as clearly the 
ruling principle in civil government as in ecclesiasti- 
cal, and still they ought not, must not be united — 
15 
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cannot be without great damage to one or both; for 
although they have a common life, they have not the 
same object or end. The first ends where the second 
begins, ahd therefore cannot go with it one hair's 
breadth without going beyond its own proper work ; 
and the work of the second lies all forward of where 
that of the first ends; and for this reason never 
can do anything in union with the first without leav- 
ing its own appropriate work and sphere, and going 
back of its beginning place and outside of its char- 
tered limits. They cannot do their appropriate work 
together, and therefore ought not to be united. The 
first nfts up the weak from the power of the spoiler, 
and stands him on his feet in full possession of his 
God-given rights ; and forbids any and all, in the 
thunder tones of almighty power, not to humble him 
again, or take from him even to a shoe-latchet of what 
has been bestowed on him by his Creator ; and there 
stands over him with the drawn sword of its power, 
to smite any who dare to disobey. The second then 
pours upon him the joys of salvation, — ^brings over 
his spirit the baptism of a heavenly life. But the 
first must protect that the second may bless ; and as 
it is impossible to do their appropriate work in union, 
we forbid the bans of matrimony. 

Civil government is an institution of God, and so 
is ecclesiastical ; they have a common origin — children 
of a common parent, under the same parental govern- 
ment, though assigned very different work; and as 
God's law forbids the marriage of brothers and sisters, 
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we forbid l^e bans between these parties, on the 
ground of consanguinity, as well as for want of union 
of work. ! 

But those who disclaim against the union of Church 
and State are practically uniting them, or trying to 
do the work of both by one. Politicians are trying 
to make civil government the instrument of blessing 
Sian by making banks and tariffs, rail-roads and cdn 
nals, &C.,. &c., taking the money of one man and giv- 
ing it to another, without the consent of its rightful 
owner ; this is governmental robbery in the sight of 
God ; and in other countries the sword of civil pro- 
tection is placed in the hand of ecclesiastical power ; 
both are equally opposed to God's plan of governing 
men. Civil government has no hand of benevo- 
lence ; ecclesiastical government has no sword of pro- 
tection. We have much coarser ideas of civil govern- 
ment than many others. It was made to protect— to 
keep off aggressions, not to bestoW favors. It has 
none to bestow — can have none, unless it steal them* 
God has assigned this work to another agency. Man 
is one great family, under the protection of a commoa 
parent, and civil government is the watch-dog of that 
parent, placed at the door of his habitation to guard 
him from all- harm. But ecclesiastical polity is placed 
in that habitation to pour blessing over his heart. < 

This view of civil government may be considered 
too restricted to secure the interests of society. It 
could not carry on the public improvement of the age. 
But where,, we inquire, do the. many get the right to^ 
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toach ibe rigbtB of the few ? Not from the Bible, 
wliich contains the charter of ciyil government ; not 
from the Declaration of Independence, which declares 
men have certain inalienable rights, of which they 
can neyer be rightfully dispossessed by any agent. 
What cannot be done by individual and associated en- 
terprise must be left undone. Admit the principle 
that the majority may take from an individual, or the 
minority, a single right which the Oeator has invested 
them with, and the principle is admitted on which all 
despotisms rest. The rights of the few must give 
place to the advantages of the many — ^not the rights 
of the many; for rights bestowed by the Creator 
never conflict. The old doctrine that ciyil government 
is a human association, for mutual benefit, and that 
men in going into it have to give up some of their 
rights to obtain the security of the rest, is the infidel 
foundation of all despotism. It sets aside the Bible, 
the chartei* of civil government, and excludes from it 
the authority of God, its great institutor and gov- 
ernor, and makes the will of the ruling power of the 
association the umpire to decide how much of natural 
rights must be given up for the good of the world. 
This ruling power is sometimes a single individual, as 
in absolute monarchies ; sometimes in a few-^-a king 
and nobles; sometimes in the rich, as in oligarchies; 
sometimes in the hands of base majorities of repre* 
sentatives, as in republics ; and sometimes in the ma» 
jority of masses, as in the simplest democracies ; but 
if the ruling power take from the humblest individual 
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the feast importaiit right bestowed on him by the 
'Creator; it is not onlj an act of despotic aggression 
on the sHcred inclosure of htunan rights, hnt of ' 
rebellion against the Lord most high — -an unqui^ 
setting aside of his authority as the Gchrernor of the 
tJniyerse, in the governing and blessing of his crea- 
tures. When Gx)d*fli w31 is regarded, man's rights ar0 
secured, and there is no other security for them. The 
Bible is the charter, and all the charter, and the only 
charter of human freedom. 

^ That the claims of the Creator extend as far as 
here specified in the government of his creatures is 
susceptible of the plainest and most positive ,proof. 
*' But I say unto you that every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give an account in the day of 
judgment." Matt, xii, 86. "So every one of us 
shall give an account of himself to Grod." Bomans 
xiv, 12. " For God shall bring every wOrk into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether it be good or 
whether it be evil." Eccl. xii, 14. "In the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of all m.en by Jesus 
Christ according to my gospel." Bomans ii, 16. 
** Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the 
Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the coun- 
cils of the h^art, and then shall every man have 
praise of God." 1 'Cor. iv, 5. <*For we must all 
appear before the judgment i^aFt of Cbrist, that every 
one tnay receive the things dohe to his body acceding 
to irhat he bath done, Whether it be good or bad," 
15* 
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2 Oor. V, 10. ''Be not deceived^ God is not mocked; 
for whatsoever a man soTireth the same shall he reap. 
For he that soweth to the fleeh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption, bnt he that soweth to the spirit shalL of 
the spirit reap life everia&ting/' Gal. iri^ 7^ 8. 
^^ Behold I come quickly, and my reward is with me 
to give to eyery man according as his work shall be.** 
Bey. zxii, 12. 

Here we see that the claims of God ext^id not 
only to our works, but to every work, and to erety 
idle word, even to every secret thing ; and the very 
thoughts of die heart — ^its secret '' conncHs ;" and we 
also see that man never loses his individual respond* 
bility — each must give an account for himself— -^re^ 
ceive the reward of his own works. We do not lose 
our individual responsibility when we «ct with others, 
either in Church or State. No ! no ! the claims of 
God are ever on us — on us in all the relations of life ; 
and his law contains directions for our condsct, and 
by them we must be governed. 
; We may greatly, very greatly, increase our respon* 
sibility, by acting with others, but we never can di- 
nunish it. Never! If ten men unite and commit 
murder»^ake the life of one man, human laws would 
hang them all^-^take ten liv^ for one life; and this 
wotdd be the case with twen^^ or any greater num- 
ber, within the power of the law to pumdu But if a 
number, too great for the law to overpower, were to 
unite to kilt' one man, or ten men, or one hundred^ or 
one thousand^ &ey would go unpunished, threu^ the 
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weak&688 of hoBiftB lavs to ,pQiia)i tbeBi;u.biit tliat 
would v^ke no di&rei^e Ja the ej^p{ tjie Almighty, 
vrho can with equal ease subdue one million as one, to 
the elaims of bis law^and will as certainly do it as ho 
is God. From his righteous judgment there is no es- 
cape — ^there can be none — ^there ought to be none. 

But in what pmciple does the s^urder of one 
man bec(mie mm^eased in magnitude so as to reqidre 
the liyes of ten, twenty, or one hundred,, or one thou- 
sand, to make legal satisfaction ? If it had be^i 
committed by oi^ man, his life would haye made legal 
satisfaction. !bi the sight of the law, one life can 
make satisfaction for one murder if but one person 
be engaged in it.; but if there should, be more than 
one, each one . is equally guilty, because each one is 
equally eonsenting to what is done. When ten men 
commit a murder, each man of the ten consents in his 
heart to do the deed, and does what is x^ecessary for 
him to do to effect it, and is just as guilty as if be 
had dcqie it all hims^; his heart consented to the 
whole, and that consent involved him in the guilt of 
the whole — each one became guilty of all the whole 
did, because he consented to the whole. When a 
large number of persons meet fo|? evil purposes, or if 
muted for good ones,^ undertake some great work of 
evil, each individual is guilty of all that may be done, 
though it^be t&a or ten thousand times as much as 
bis individual powers could accomplish. It is not 
more ^n his individufil heart could and did consent 
to^ aod he did aU, in his heart— he le guilty of it 931 
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his litort. The emae&t of the ktsrt is i»hftt the 
divine law recogniseB as the doiDg of Ab act. Thia 
is plainly taught by the Sayk>r in Matt., v, 28^ where 
the histfal look is prononnced ailultery in the heart; 
and this is also recognized in human laws, and is the 
princij^le on whioh ten or twenty men would be hung 
for the murder of one. They would all be guilty in 
their hearts. The heart csn eonsent to a Uioufiand 
times more good or evil than our limited powers can 
accomplish ; and the law of God recognizes that eoBr 
sent as a doing of aU that good or evil in the heart, 
and will judge us accordingly. How terribly awful 
then are the consequenees &£ uniting with a multitude 
to do evil, either in Church or State. The evil done 
is not divided by the number engaged in doing it, asd 
each one held accountable for his pra rata share, but 
each ts guilty of all that wae done by all, for he con- 
"Sented in his heart to all | he did all in his heart. 
We would do well to look at our political cennections 
and the responsibility of our poUtical actions in the 
light of these great moral truths ; and -aU will do it 
who are not political Atheists. 

The great evil of slavery is tiie cfeatui^ .of law, 
or legal sufferance. Jurists have defined it to be a 
legal violation of man's natural rights, fflavexy i8« 
creature of law, and can only exist by the loarce ef 
positive statute law. It is unknown to ike law of na- 
toire, the law of nations, the eommon law, or the j:e^ 
Vealed law of <jod. The prop^ty^reltftion of skiTery 
is found no lAere <mtside of stsilate law; skoto^o wi& 
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property in other things. Goodg, chattels itiA lafidsr 
are recognized as property by all laws. The rightr 
of property in these is prior to statute laws ; these 
may extend some regulations to it, btit cannot cre-^ 
ate it. • r 

If slavery be u sin, those who create and BHfitai& 
that sin are guilty of it. And as this sin is ^ade 
and sustained by law, those whe make asd sustain 
that law are guilty of this sin, than which fiothing 
can be plainer. And that it is a sin of fearfnl mag* 
nitude we have seen. Over three millions of this na* 
tion are robbed of their God-given rights, andplaeed 
where they can neither employ their powers in theif 
own service nor that of their Creator ; for it must be 
distinctly kept in view, that slavery places fie slave 
Trhere he cannot obey God. Slavery takes the slave 
from under the will and law of his Creator, aad puts 
Wm under the will and law of his master, be that will 
vrhat it may ; it is the law of the slaveys Ufe* The 
master's will rests upon the slave from die cradle to 
the grave, with a positive absoluteness known in no 
other case un^er heaven. Slavery is the perfection 
of despotism — the monster-birth of rebellion againi^ 
GoJ on earth. To take one soul for whom Cftirist 
died from under the law of his Creator, and away 
from the knowledge of his Redeemerj and place him 
where he dare not even spell out the name of Jesus 
from the sacred word of life, is doing all that possibly^ 
can be done to destroy the soul. No greater offense 
can be committed against the soul of m&n, or^ against 
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does tkis in the ciiae of three aiilUoRB. To go to 
Jndgmoiit mhk the guilt of one resting on the qyirit 
iroald be £e«rfiil, but to haye^U tbe guilt of these 
miUions is feurfal and awful in the extreme ; aad this 
is the ease irith all those who act with those political 
parties who peUticidl j sustain the system— the tUag. 
They eonsemt in their hearts that these milHons shall 
bleed sad die imder this terrible crushing despotiemy 
ra^er than the harmony and success of their p^litic^l 
party shoidd be hindered. It is impossible for ms to 
see how such pers<»is can be saved, unless it be on 
the groimd of ignorance. 

The great p<ditical parties of this aation do fiot 
propose to do anything against skvery ; this all k&av 
that know luiy thing of them. They may ^ taim durt 
they do not intend to do anythbg for it. This is aot 
enough; ^The ovil exists, «nd we are bound not to 
consent to its continuance, and this we do whenire 
consent to the laws which give it being — consent to 
their contbuanee. We are morally bound to act po» 
ktically for the repeal of those laws, for slavery will 
^st while Ihose laws exist.^ s| 

To Hlustrate this point — the slavery of the Stftte 
of Kentucky exists in her laws. Those that.pass^ 
these laws were guilty of the enslavement of the 
slaves then enslaved ; but the very next Legidatux^ 
had power to repeal those laws. Had that pow^ 
been exercised for freedom and the right, dave^ 
would ha^ lasted hut one year, but^thcy r^osi^d cmt 
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neglected fo do it; ibnd thus eoitoentcd te wkat their 
predecessors did, and became equally guilty mth 
tbem. Perhaps we can make the point e^iH pluii^ 
by supposing a case^ Say the present Legislature of 
this State pass a law to sell all the citizens of Bicb* 
land and Wayne counties into slarery to pay the State 
debt, and the arm of the State enforces that law, and 
-we are all sold. The buyers know that the next Leg- 
islature will have full power to repeal ths^t law and 
restore us to freedom, and they buy us in full view 
of this fact. Should the next Legislature repeal that 
law, they do the buyers no wtong — they take from 
tliem no property they had in us, even by an unjust 
law. They only bought ah unconditioned right of 
property in us to the meeting of the next Legislature^ 
and that they have enjoyed. Theiir property in viB 
after that time depended on the wHl of the Legisla- 
ture ; we were bought subject to the contingency of 
that will. Hope might have been entertained that 
the Legislature would not repeal that law, and m^e 
might have been given for us by reason of that hope, 
but this could not affect the right to repeal the law. 
Should the next Legislature refuse or neglect to re- 
peal the law, our enslavement would continue, and 
th6fy would be just as guilty before God as the on© 
was that enslaved us. But any succeediqg otxe would 
Slave the right to repeal the law and free us without 
touching any right the law of our enslavement gaveoxir 
masters. All the right the law give them in us was 
subject from first to last to tbe conttingenay of dK 
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legislative irilL And this k the case -wi^ all 
dayery — alwi^ was the case— always must be the 
case ; for the power which creates can destroy. 

But in a country like onrs^ where the people make 
tiie laws throtigh their representatives, the sin of 
widced laws rests on them equally with their repre- 
sentatives. When the people want certain laws, they 
elect men who they know will vote for such laws ; and 
when they want certain laws repealed, they elect men 
who they believe or know will vote for such repeal. 
And should their representatives pass a law which 
they do not like, they will make the repeal of that 
law a political questien, and send men to the Legisla* 
ture to repeal it. If the Legislature should pass a 
sinful law, the people must make the repeal of that 
law a political question, .and those who may vote for 
the repeal will be dear of the sin ; for they have 
d<me what they could to undo the wrong, and those 
who may vote for the continuance of the law, or who 
do not vote for repeal, do what they can to con- 
tinue the law, with all its evils — commit all its evils 
in their hearts, by consenting in them to these .evils. 
This is a fearful crime ; political wi'ongs are awful 
wrongs ; they are the concentration of many actors 
to commit a great act, and each actor brings the guilt 
of the whole on his soul by consenting to the whole. 
In the supposed case under consideration, it w;ould be 
the duty of the people to make the repeal of the un- 
just and wicked law, under consideration a political 
que8ti<»i9 all, ejery man who has a vote, would be 
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mtmlfy bdttnd to cast his vote ftr the repeal ; in no 
^her way could lie free linnself flrom the guilt tbereofT 
And tie would have to do this its long as the law re- 
mained. It is not a matter of ohoice whether we vote 
or not. God has put into our hands in tins nation a 
portion of political power, and he holds us bound to 
do good with it. It is not enough for us to say we 
cannot effect the object, and therefore it is not worfli 
while to vote ; we have a prior and a more important 
object to secure — more imp<Mrtant to us-r--to free our 
own soul of the deep and damning guilt of that wicked 
laW| and let its curse rest <m. those who niight choose 
to approve of it or let it remain., Anti-slavery men 
are bound to vote agdinst slavery to free their souls 
from its deep — its awful guilt. f 

'%-bt way in vi^ich this teasi be doBC rfmains to be 
considered. There are three political parties in this 
nation. The Democratic, Whig and Anti-Slavery, 
composed of two divisions, Free Soil and Liberty 
Party Anti-Slavery voters. They differ in relation 
to the means to be used for the Temoval of slavery, 
but its removal from the country is a primary object 
with both. But neither Democrats or Whigs propose 
to do anything against slavery ; its overthrow is not 
among the articles of their political creeds ; no person 
can do anything against it by acting with them. 
Anti-slavery men, who act politically with either of, 
them, give up acting against slavery; for they put 
their political power in the hands of a party who 
they know will not use it for the removal of this great 
16 
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eyil from the land ; and in so doing ihej say tlie mi 
may remain, so far as they are concerned. Do these 
persons believe there is a God and a Jodgment da j, 
and that they must meet these wronged, crushed and 
dying millions, in that day, and hear the Judge say, 
^ Inasmuch as ye did it unto these poor friendless lit- 
tle ones, ye did it not to me/* Reader, weigh thia 
matter well before you cast another Yote ; God will 
bring thee to Judgment. Is slavery a great and cry>- 
ing sin, and are you a professed follower of Jesus 
Christ, and will you do nothing, yea, worse than noth- 
ing, to remove it from the land ? Will you ! I If you 
unite with those who do not make action against it a 
part of their policy you do nothing ; but if yotl act 
for it, you are guilty of consenting to its wrongs — ^all 
its wrongs — and are going to Judgipent with guilt 
enough on your soul to ruin a nation. And if the 
Whigs or Democrats are doing anything for it, and 
you act with them, you consent to do for it what tbey 
are doing for it; for you give them your political 
power to use it for their party purposes, and your 
giving it is consenting to have, it thus used* This is 
1^ plain case. 

These parties passed the Fugitive Slave Law, one 
of the most horrid enactments, that darkens the stat- 
ute book of any nation ; it is unparalleled in enor- 
mity. We say they passed it. The members of both 
houses of Congress who voted for it were of both 
these parties. More of the one than of the other 
may have voted for it, but it was not passed by a 
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party vote, nor could it have been ; and ihoBe who did 
vote for it, did not lose caste with their parties ; they 
were as good Whigs and Democrats as ever. And 
now that it is passed^ neither of them tdke grounds 
for its repeal ; many members of each are opposed to 
the law, but the pa^i^s, as parties, are not opposed 
to it. Its repeal is no part of their political creeds. 
It is impossible to secure its repeal by acting with 
them, for neither of them would repeal it if they 
could, and both of them acting together will not do 
it. So far from one of them doing it, there is not 
opposition enough to it in both of them to secure its 
repeal. They are in action for that law, say what they 
may in words. But we are morally bound to do what 
we can for its repeal if it be sinful ; and that it is, 
thousands upon thousands of both these parties be* 
KeVe. Those who thus believe are bound to use their 
political power to secure the repeal of that hell-bom 
statute ; and as they cannot do this in their present 
political parties, they are morally bound to leave tbezn, 
and go where they can do it ; and as their salvation 
depends on discharging the moral obligations which 
rests npon them, the salvation of their souls depends 
on leaving those parties. We ask the reader to ex* 
amine this subject in the fear of God, and see if he 
can avoid this conclusion in any fair way. We ar# 
eonfident he cannot ; and if he cannot, will he sacri^ 
fice his eternal all to the god of party ? Will he dis- 
obey God at the behest of party. Christian, will you 
do it? dare you do it? For your soul's «ake, weigh 
veil this subject 
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'^v- But you are roi^dy to plead that you cannot secure 
tte repeal of this statute by acting with the Free Soil 
or Liberty Party, fqr neither of them have strength 
enough to do it; and as you cannot secure its repeal 
by acting with them, you act with the others to secure 
some other important good. This is the Yerj best 
pie?, that can b^ entered, and we give it a careful 
consideration. » 

It may be true that you cannot secure the repeal 
of this statute by acting with anti-slavery men for this 
object, but you can try ; and you cannot even do this 
by acting with either Whigs or Democrats ; for if you 
act with them you must do what they are doing — you 
cannot do what they are not doing while you are act- 
ing with them in what they are doing ; this is utterly 
impossible ; and a^ neither of them is trying to secure 
the repeal of this statute, you cannot try to secure it 
isyhile you act with them. By acting with anti-slavery 
parties you can not only honestly try to secure tie 
repeal of this wicked statute, but you can free your 
9Qul from the awful guilt of the same, which is of 
infinite importance to you; but this you cannot do by 
ficting with Whigs or Democrats. The point for you 
to settle, in view of your final account, is, will you 
free yourself from the awful responsibility of tbat 
statute, or will you support its supporters, and thus 
bring its tremendous guilt on your own soul ? The 
hour is at b^nd, readers, when tlds point will outweigh 
a thousand times the interest or success of your par- 
ties. The immense importance of this question may 
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be noi^ obiscfai'ed hyihe blifidtiig mtuenee of partj 
zeal ; but the day and the hoar will so'ott be upon you 
that will give to it an etemail importance in your esti- 
mation. Oh ! eternity bound spirits ! look at tfater 
awful subject in the light of your final »sG0unt, and 
tear yourselTes away from ath^tieal political parties 
who say in their poliiical actions^ ^^ There is no God !" 

The North, as we showed in a former ehapter, baa 
power to free every slave in the nation in a very short 
time^ witfiout occupying any disputed or doubtful 
ground, and thus dry up the river of tears which is 
fast filling the vials of the Almighty's wrath, and the 
showers of blood which are crying day and night m 
the ears of the God of the poor and oppressed, and 
sending up blood-stained vapors from the ground, 
which are clouding^ our skies with gory mantles, the 
proper conductors of Jehovah's wrath to our guilty 
nation. And^ come it will, unless we repent. 

But neither Whigs or Democrats propose to adopt 
a single policy that would in any way lead to the free* 
dom of the slaves, presently, or even remotely, much 
leas those constitutional measures which would free 
the nation from this awful crime in a few years- The 
prohibition of the internal slave-trade would soon tt$0 
every slave — to stop the extension of slavery would 
do the same in a comparatively short time, and boti 
would be a blow under which slavery could not exist 
but for a very short time. That Congress possesses 
poirer to do both has been admitted by our best 
ftettffimffli from the formation of the government^ 
16^ 
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And GoDgresB has acted on the prtmAm of the Coa- 
etitation, which authorizes the prohibition of the mi- 
ffratian or imp&rtatum of certain persons after 1808, 
and prohibited the importation of slaves ; and the right 
to do BO has not been called into question in anj 
quarter to the present time ; and the power to prevent 
the migration of slaves, flt^om place to place in the 
conntrjy is as full and clear as the power to prevent 
their importation. It is expressed . in the very safae 
kngnage, and has priority of position in the sentence. 
The exercise of tMs power wooid break np the inner- 
state slave trade, and give slavery a death-blow ; and 
the right of Congress to do so is not qoestionable — 
has not been questioned. But neither cf these par- 
ties propose to exercise any of these constitutional 
powers, or do the least thing under the heavens to 
free this guilty nation from this sin and element of 
political ruin. . The blood and tears of three million^ 
of souls, redeemed by blood divine, fall unheeded in 
their sight ; and their shrieks and cries appear to be 
music in their ears, while they dance to their party 
gods ; indeed they are the music to which the dance 
is shuffled. Christian, is such a* party the party fox 
you? 

But this is not all. They are ready to adopt any 
policy slavery may need for its perpetuation* Witness 
the compromise measures, and the present adpptioa 
of the principles of that compromise as the platform 
on which both parties must go in the next IVeindeiitial 
election. Mr. Cass, the leadii^ a^ipirttolr for nomina'!' 
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Ijoa hy &^ Democrats, bas imeA eav^A t(^ set lamf 
self fight in tiie eyes of tie slave po^r» Mr, Fill* 
more and Mr, Webster, on the part of the Whigs, are 
the great champions of the s}areholding.interests ; and 
even Gen. Scott, th« Whig favorite of the free States, 
IS the avowed friend of the comprotnise. In a letter 
lately written to a friend at the Sonth^ he not only, 
claims to be among the early iHonds and firm snp* 
porters of that infamous si^t of measures,, for the ex'v 
tension and perpetuation of slavery, but that they 
could not have passed GongiKess without his aid»- 
Every candidate namedrhy either party is in favor ol 
that heaven-daring iniquity. The Whigs in the free 
States^are trying to hide from anti-slaVery men the 
position of Genv Scott, and a mighty effort will be 
made to get them to sin s^inst God and humanity is^, 
TOfting for him should he be oao^inated. ^ ^ 

If slavery be a sin, we cannot wte for toy party 
wbo will not do what they can to free the nation from 
that sin without being partakers of it, we do less than 
we ^an to free the nation from it. W^ support the^ 
aupp<^rters of sin, whiek is supporting it; and thus. 
we become guilty before God. of all the tears and 
blood shed t>y the f4>ul system, for we consent to it 
in our heart, not for its own sake, it may be, but for 
the sake of party ascendency, which may not be of a 
cent's int^est taus, or even to the country. We do 
worse than Bsau; he sold his birthright for a mess 
of pottage, and he got it ; but we consent to keep the 
hirthri^t <d tharee . Bottions from them^ imd heap on. 
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them bttrd^ns such as no other human beings et^r 
bore, and get nothing for it at the present ; but we 
will receive otur reward in the awful day of God« 

We say of no advantage to us or the country, for 
we have had several changes of the administration 
of the government, without any perceptible advan- 
tage or disadvantage to the country. Both parties we 
regard as occupying the same ground, and the friends 
of the common country, so far as political atheists 
can be. The great questions which formerly divided 
them are now lost sight of; old issues have been ob- 
literated, and no new ones have been gotten up. The 
government has immense patronage to bestow, and 
the successful party can enjoy it; and the masses 
have no interest in the question which of them shall 
have it. We regard both as occupying substantially 
the same ground, and the interests of the country 
about as safe in the hands of one as the. other ; we 
would not give one ahiMing f(»* choice; and this con- 
elusion is the result of long and careful examination. 
We are aware that party leaders try to make the peo- 
ple believe that the salvation of the .country depends 
on their being placed at the helift ; if the othef party 
should get or retain the helm, the ship of State will 
be run on rool» or quicksands, and iruined ; and we 
a4?e as well aware that they do not believe them^ 
selves, but if they can make the people bdieve it 
they will get their votes, and obtdn place sad office* 
The device takes with thousands,, who, like Usxa, are 
jmt^g forth l&esr hand to Bt$»ij ^e ark^ wi tm 
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Againett the Lord Most High by doing wickedly to 
pave the cojiatry. A man might as well go to hell fof 
9alvation« 

It may he plead, and you will doubtless hear it 
plead, that if yon vote for either branch of the Anti- 
slavery party, you will throw your votes away. Ad- 
mit it for the present ; you will throw the guilt of 
slavery from your soul at the same time, and stand 
acquitted before God of aiding the oppressor, and se- 
cure the advoeacy of crushed millions with their 
Father and your Father, with^ their God and your 
God, for your admittance into that home where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest* 
But vote for those who give their power and your 
power to the oppressors of mankind, and these milK 
ions will stand up- in bar to your admission ; their 
now speechless grief will be eloquent then ; their tears^ 
and blood, which now fall unheeded, except by a ftw, 
and their scarred backs and benighted souls will all 
speak then with fearful power, and place their united 
curses on their oppressors, with all their aiders or 
abettors, you among the rest; and all heaven will 
shout aloud, Amea! It is not throwing away our vote? 
to throw all these from our souls, and secure the ad- 
vocacy of all these to plead for admission among the 
loved ones above — more, the advocacy of our advocate 
and final Judge, and to hear him say, ''Inasmuch as 
ye. did it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye did it unto me.** Nothing but political atheiso^ 
can hold men in slitveholding ^political parti^^. Bat:, 
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reader, remember that for all Aese acts God will bring 
thee into judgment. If our poUtieal actions pertained 
only to this life there might be some force in tiie plea 
of losing YoteSy bnt inasmuch as we must meet them 
in tho'^dgment day, tbe plea has no force. We 
must rote so as to do God's will, and if that will aid 
our party, be it so; if not, let party sink* God's 
will must be done by us, or we must sink under his 
displeasure. We cannot escape — ^we cannot ! 

It is always best to do right, and if anti-slavery 
men and christians had refused from the commence^ 
ment of the anti-slavery struggle to defile their souls 
with the blood-guiltiness of the pro-slavery parties of 
the nation, they would now have the control of this 
question, and could secure the freedom of the slave 
and the redemption of our beloved country in a very 
short time. The great prize now to be won on the 
political chess-board of this nation is the Presidency. 
The President has offices to bestow, either directly or 
indirectly, the salaries of which aitiount to over thirty 
millton$ of dollars in every Presidential term of four 
years ; and the party who can get the President, can 
get from him the offiees and this immense sum of 
money. The South will vote for no man who is not 
fully in their interest, and no party can get the Pres- 
idency without the South; and to secure this the 
South must be propitiated. But if the anti-slavery 
party had strength enough to secure the Presidency 
to either of the other parties, both would instantly 
adopt our principles, and the day of freedom would 
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dawn. Tke ala^e wtmld Uft ids htmij ft&d hope wouU 
give health to his sick heart ; and this would be the 
case this day and this hour, if all who believed slavery 
to be a sin had voted against it, and thus freed them- 
selves from its awful guilt. The christian must do 
rights and trust consequences to God. 

But jou may be farther told that if the oppressors 
do not get their way, they will sever the union of 
these States, and cause the sun of our proud nation's 
prosperity to. set in a oea of fraternal blood. What 
of it ? Shall we sin against God^ even to save our 
own lives ? Verily, no ! Duty is ours, consequences 
^re God^Si. The oppressortt are goi^ig to ruin now, 
and they ean do no more if we do not go with them, 
threaten what they may. Their case is now hopeless, 
and they cannot make it more so ; and we must let 
go^ or perish with them. There can be no escape for 
us but in atheism, and can we go there, christian 
brethren ? Can we ? But all these threats are naught 
but political trices and management to carry points. 
The South would not leave the. Union if they could, 
and they could not if they would. They could not 
maintain a political existence with three millions of 
slaves in their midst, with the feelings of humanity 
everywhere against them ; and a mighty pent up symr 
pathy in the heart of the nations of the earth for the 
slaves, and vas near them, too, as England's West In- 
dia Isles, and the northern Republic of the United 
States. This the South knows. And the free States 
q£ this nation will never give up the freedom of ther 
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Missisappi tor « Sbutlierti KepuBEc, or any other fbiv 
eign power under heaven* This nation cannot divide. 
Its necessities, to say nothing of its conveniences, 
bind it together by indissoluble bonds. Its dissolution 
is not thought of by any except 9, few cracked-brained 
poli^cal fanatics. 

The Anti-slavery party makes the abolition of 
slavery its primary object, and proposes to lise such 
means as will certainly effect it if they had the power 
to apply them. To act with this party is to act 
against slavery ; of this, there can be no doubt. Her^ 
we bring our power fullyto bear against this evil, and' 
free ourselves from the guilt of supporting it, but this 
we cannot do by acting with any other party, or by 
not voting; and if this blood spot is not wiped from, 
olir nation, it will be the fault of those who vote with 
the Whigs and Democrats, or ^o riot vot^ at all, and 
not with those who vote with either division of the 
anti*slavery party. We regard it as -a moral obliga- 
tion to vote against the crying &in of slavery, as we 
can do this by voting with the anti-slavery party, and^ 
no where else ; we regard it as a moral duty to vote 
with that party* We do it to saVe our soul. 

Bepentance is God's prescription to sinners. T;hose 
who sin must repent, or eternally perish. This is^one 
of the plainest doctrines of Revelation. And to re- 
pent is to leave off sinning- — ^to cease to sin. If 
slavery be a sin, it is a political * sin. The injustice 
has been imposed on the slaves by political MCiion* 
The chains of slavery iucve been voted on flie slaves, 
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or their ettslayemetit by force without law has been 
sanctioned by laws; and by those laws of sanction 
they are held, and will be held, so long as those laws 
are unrepealed. The rq>eal of those laws is repent- 
ance for pasdng them, and nothing else is; and t^eir 
repeal is political action ; hence the only repentance 
for the sin of slavery is pc^tieal action ; there is no 
i>ther, and those who refuse to repent of sin must 
perii^ ; and those who refiise to act politically on the 
fiin of slavery refuse to repent^ and must therefore 
l^erish. 

But it may be plead by 48ome that they had noth- 
ing to do in passing these sinful laws^ be itso. They 
liave much to do with their repeal. Were we to throw 
a child into the water and you stand where you oould 
lift it out without danger to yourself, it would not do 
for you to plead that you had nothing to do with put- 
ting the «hild in, and stand and look on until it 
was drowned, and then attempt to justify your- 
self on the above principle. You are bound to .save 
life when you can do so withotit endangering jour 
own ; and if you do not do so, you are verily guilty 
before God and mail of consenting thereunto^ and 
that consent makes you a murderer in your heart just 
as much as we are who threw the child in. Others 
threw the slaves into the whirlpool of despotism, where 
they perish by thousands yearly, and we have it in 
our power to lift them out ; if we do not do it we 
consent unto their death in our hearts-— are murderers 
in our hearts, as mu^h so as those who threw them in. 
17 
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Reader, the elaims of €loct and liumaxiify 9M upon 
jou to vote for the freedom of the slave, and you can 
do 80 withont injtiry to yourself or conntry, in any 
way ; and if you do not do it, fearful, fearful ^iB be 
the account yon will have to raider at the Judgment 
of the Great Ood. 

It is eontended by some that moral suasion, in 

contradistinction to political action, will do the woi^--^ 

a correct public opinion without such action is all 

that is needed. Some take this position who claim 

the front rank in the anti-slavery hosts, but there is 

no force in this assumption, it is delusive. If a bare 

majority were brought to vote for the redempti^m of 

&e slaves, the ^ork would be done, but all, or nearly 

all, would have to be brought to do justice and love 

mercy, before the work could be effected on this prin^ 

Ciple ; for as long as the laws authorize slavery, men 

win be found base enough to avail themselves of the 

provisions of those wicked laws. And this is not alL 

Sach slaveholder who would free his slaves would 

lave to saci^ee the pecuniary consideration of what 

his slaves would sell for, but thousands and tens of 

thousands of voters would not have to sacrifice one 

cent; and as soon as a majority of ihose eould he 

gained who have no pecuniary sacrifice to make in 

toting for the slave, the laws would be repeided, and 

the whole system end. But, on the other principle 

all would have to be converted to justice, m^oy, and 

the love of God, against their pecuniM*y interest ; and 

it is often said that it is difficult to see tiirough a 
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«£lyer dallar^ and not aald ^thoat som€ troth. W« 
Bay, on the voting principle, we have no pecuniary 
interest to blind the eyes and prevent the perception 
of the tmth ; for there are npt three hundred thousand 
persons in the whole nation who have any pecuniary 
interest in slavery ; so that we have not only a ma« 
jority who have no pecuniary interest in slavery, but 
forty-nine fiftieths who ar« in this condition. And if 
the truths set forth in these pages were brought before 
their minds, they would feel their force and would act. 
We are free to admit that a correct public opinion 
would do the work in a very short time, or we would 
rather say a correct public conscience; but bow 
would it do that work 7 By repealing all laws giving 
life to slavery by political action. If men felt that 
their salvation was involved, as it really is, in the 
continuance of slavery, they would soon rally to the 
battle-cry of freedom, and the power of the oppressor 
would be broken. t 

i Some contend that the constitution of the United 
States is pro-slavery, and we cannot vote under it 
without giving aid and comfort to slaveholders. But 
suppose for the sake of the argument that the consti* 
tution is pro-slavery, and has been the instrument by 
which the slaves have been pushed into tiiie whirlpool 
where they are perishing, would it be a choice to leave 
them there, over pulling them out with the inst^iunent 
they were pushed in? This is the naked question,, 
stripped of all disguise. The constitution authorizea 
acti<m that would soon put an end to slavery. Shall 
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ire take that action or kt slavery cofitiiMie, with all 
its woes, until such a moral renovation shall be pro* 
claced as will leave no oHe base enough to avail him^ 
self of the slave laws to oppress his fellow-man^ 
This, to our mind, is an exceedingly dark prospect ; 
and as we have sinned nnder the constitution, either 
by perverting it or legally using it, we can see no way 
to avoid the guilt of impenitence but to repent ui^der 
it ; for wo cannot repent in any other way ; for if 
men were to become so good as not to use the power 
given them, no thanks to those who gave it, and who 
continue the gift of power to do wrong, they would 
still be guilty before God. Turn the subject as we 
llEiay, we cannot get free from the moral obligation to 
repeal those laws, and this repentance is political 
action. ^ 

But we deny that the constitution is pro-slavery.. 
We have no sympathy with those who teach that, the 
constitution of our country, or the Bible of our Grod^ 
gives power to enslave the wife of our bosom, or the 
children of our love ; and if no grant is given to en- 
slave our wife and children, none is given to ensJavo 
«ny other man's, for neither knows ^ anything about, 
die color of the human being. 

And now, christian reader, what course will you. 
pursue? Will you give your power to parties who 
give their s^ength to the oppressor? Will. you aid 
io give the mighty screw of despotism another turn, 
thai is now not onlj crushing the hopes and joys of 
millions to death, but their heart and flesh to pomace ? 
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Sliall the blood of millions of hearts stream a&esh to 
elevate some favorite to the Presidency? Stqp fer 
oae moment, and let your mind run forward to the 
Judgment Day, and meet this fresh stream of life- 
blood there, to roll over your guilty soul, and then 
lisk yourself, " Dare I meet the awful consequences 
of a vote for those who favor this terrible iniquity 2 
Dare I ?*' And may God help you to escape from Ae 
entanglements of atheistical political parties, 

AH that we hav« said on the moral obligation of 
voting for the overthrow of slav^ery will apply with 
equal force to the overthrow of intemperance. There 
is no political party who gives its power to the de- 
slroyer, though intemperance is sustained by political 
action. Laws have been passed authorizing men for 
a sniall sum to follow the business of human destruo* 
tion, and others have followed it without license, but 
these laws were not party measures ; and it is Qot, in 
this state of the question, necessary to make it a party 
question. But if intemperance be an evil, and we 
conceive it would insult the intelligence, of our read- 
ers, to undertake to prove that it is, civil government 
is bound to .protect society from it| that is ita object* 
its divinely assigned work. And every vjoter is mor- 
ally bound to vote for. that protection; he has n<> 
choice in the matter, but to disobey, God and die* 
His Maker reqmreii him to use the power he poss^ess^ 
as a membev of ^ivil government, for die protection 
of society Amhu all barm, and will hoVl him to a striejb 
fte<^unt for the use he may make of it. . What thea 
17* 
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shaH ire do to sare omnselves from Uood^guiltuieos in 
this matter ? Vote toac no man who wHl not gire ail 
his power for laws to perfeet^j protect eociety against 
this evil. 

The Maine law has so far protected society more 
perfeedy than any other that has been tried ; and for 
the present ought to be the rallying point ; and christr 
tians, yea, all men, are morally bound to withhold 
their votes from any candidate for the State Legi»la* 
tore who will not vote for a similar lieiw, in this and 
every other State, and to vote for men that will. We 
are as mndi bound not to vote for the first as we are 
not to swear, and to vote for the second, they being 
right on other moral qnestions, as we are to pray. 
We say all men are thus bound, though many refuse 
to eomply with their obligations, and say with Pha« 
raoh) ^^Who is the Lord, that I should obey hia 
voice V* yet the obligation rests upon them, and they 
will surely have to respond to it in the terrible day 
of the Lord, 

hook at the drunkards' heart*brok<en wives^-^look 
at their sad oocvntenances, and eyes red with weeping. 
Look at their half-star.ved and ragged children, as 
ikej hide from human view, and weep alone in sad- 
ntfBSy and exclaiia in their young hearts, ^^ Oh ! that 
my father was not a drunkard !" Have these-^^^II 
ifceae, no ofaums on society ? Must they be fiacr^ced 
to the deunkard's tUvst and the drunkard-maker's 
IMriee ? Has thw Ood 4tnd our God laid us under 
M <riHisactioB *io protect them ? Bvttltj be has, 9xA 
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he *wSl hold vm to u strict account. But we are 
not only bound to protect them, but ourselves 
also. The children of the drunkard are niked in 
ignorance and vice, and thrown upon society as moral 
miasms, and vre are bound to protect ourselves and 
our children from such an influence. 
- In doing this we do not touch the rights of any 
man or party, for rights have their foundation in 
God-^they are hia gifts, and he never gave any man 
a right to injure his fellow-being ; there is no such 
right — there can be no such right. And whatever 
business injures society, no matter how sanctioned by 
human laws, is wrong, and the laws which give it 
sanction wicked, and of no moral obligation, and their 
makers and supporters are rebels against God, and 
oppressors of men, and on the high-road to eternal 
death. The Almighty has ordained human rights, 
and civil government to protect human beings in the 
possession of those rights ; and when it fails of thi^ 
end it becomes wicked just to the extent it fails, and 
its wicked provisions are not morally binding. They 
cannot be, for there can be no obligation to do wrong; 
this is impossible ; for the Maker of us all has placed 
us oh a common level, and imposed on us the obliga- 
tions which rest upon us, and the perfections of his 
nature makes it impossible that any of these imposi- 
tions can be wrong ; and we cannot impose obligations 
on each other, for we are all equals ; one has no more 
authority than another. There is no obligation to 
eih — there can be none. Tht>se Who bound themselves 
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b J an oath to kill F^ol wore not lK>Qnd to keep that 
oati), bat to break it; tbmr salratieii depended on 
their breaking that oath. No human solenmities can 
nsake wrong right or right wrong, the distinction be« 
tween them is as eternal as God. Political atheism 
is the ground of all trouble on these points. God is 
rejected from the goyemment of society, and human 
caprice and cupidity seated on his throne; and the 
shout raided, ^^ These are thy gods, people of the 
Lord, Most High!" And, strange to tell, D. D/s 
shout a long and loud Amen ! 

Nor is human liberty abridged by prohibiting 
intemperance by law, for the charter of human free- 
dom is a charter to do right. God gave man liberty 
to do right, and he is to use his liberty-^not-to abuse 
it. Society has a right to restrain any abuse of hu* 
man freedom, and we cannot have a right to do what 
others have a right to preyent us from doing. This 
prindple is now admitted and acquiesced in by those 
who make such an outcry that the Maine law would 
take their liberty from them. We are not allowed to 
iiyure the property or person of another, in certain 
ways^^to yiolate female chastity ; a man is not allowed 
to take the life of his wife or child, or eyen his own ; 
and if men are pursuing a oourse which giyes any 
evidence of insanity of mindy though oyer so harm- 
less, and his family is likely to be brought to WMit 
by such a course, the court will appoint guardians to 
take charge of his property, and haye it {Mreserved 
for his family. How much better it would be to euro 
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hts insamty, and leare him possessed of its sumage- 

DFunketiness is not only insanity, bat- madness, 
vbich beggars the drunkard's family, and ruins him 
sonl and body ; for the drunkard shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God. And must not the drunkard's fam* 
ily be protected by law, and his wife preserved from 
death, through fear of abridging his liberty ? Shall 
not his insanity, yea, madness, be cured — ^his property 
thus preserved ; his wife and childre^ not only pro- 
tected, but blessed, and his soul and body preserved 
from the drunkard's grave — from the drunkard's hell, 
lest the liberty of murderers and madmen should be 
abridged? Such objections can have no weight but 
with pol^cal atheists, who believe tbere is no power 
over man in civil government. But christian, this is 
not the case witii you ; God has given you power to 
do something to. prevent the overflowings of the de- 
^ruetive tide of intemperance, and you must use that 
power or incur hm displeasure. 

Some, of our readers may think we are. meddling 
widi politics, and out of our sphere as a religious 
journalist. To thki we plead a denial ; the preacher 
of the gospel of Christ is to teach the doctrines of that 
gospel — teach all men their duty as moral beings; 
and if ever this country perish it will be because its 
moral teachers do not preach all the gospel. Man's 
duty as a member of civil government is seldom pre- 
sented; hence church members and others do not 
even dream that the claims of the Almighty are on 
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ibem St the BaUot box or ia Ibe kgiilalxve haU^ 
great truth must be known and felt by this great aa> 
txon, 07 its min is ineyitable. The pvili»t and the re- 
ligions press most teach man all his dnty, as a m<»al 
being, in civil as weQ as in eejdeaiastieal relations^ 
The strength of truth is its divine conneetion; and 
no man can be in church what God intends him to^, 
withoat being in the state what he intends him to be* 
The perfection of the whole depends on tiie perfeet 
connection of all die parts. 

We are aware that the mad^og cry of the union 
of Church and State will be raised by interested po- 
litical atheists, but we settled the croaking of this 
raW'head and bloody-bones in our commenceo^anty and 
refer Uie reader to what is said there as our rrfutation, 
of this objection. 

We are aware that our claims to public attention 
are very humble — ^we belong not to the schools of the 
phSosopher — ^bave no honorary distinction — hare no 
large or influential religious party to give th^ influ- 
ence to our hwnble productions, but we are confident 
they are true, and what the present state of society^ 
wants. Hence we sow in hope, expecting to reap at 
the Judgment Day. 
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THE NOBTH AND SLAVBEY. 
What has the Noeth to do weph Slavb&t? And 

WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITS THE SLAVES WHEN THEY 

SHALL BE lUEEf ^ 

• ■ • 

I 

> I 

Tlie. questions which stand at tiie head of Urn ar- 
tiieie are asked hj xnany, with an w of confidisnee, 
when anything is said in favor of the. ahoUtion of sla- 
very, which shows lliat the inquirers think them un- 
answerable. We propose to show that the North is 
not only guilty, but principally giulty for the present 
existence of slavery in this nation ; and that when the 
Lord shaH make reqmsition for Ueod, the garments 
of &e free States will be found stiffened witiai gore ; 
and also what will be done with the slaves when freed. 
What abolitionists proposed shall be done. 

1. What ha9 the North to do urith Sbxt^efty f This^ 
is a very important question, and we will try to give 
it a careM consideration. We must und^stand how 
davery is created and sustsined before we can see the 
connection the NorUi has with it. It is now ttdmitted 
by aH juxjsts and statesmen of any standi]^, thai sku 
very is the creature of statwte law, and exists by the 
pcekhre force of such law, and by nothing else. This 
is undisputed; hence, we will not consome time in 
provmg it. This is true of slavery every where. In 
die District of Gdmnlna and the Territories of the 
United .States, slavery exists by the force of laws 
passed by Congress, or by some other legislative bodif.^ 



and adopted by tiie natio&al legislature — laws arer' 
whidi Congress lias entire control, and can annul or 
repeal at pleasure. We lay this down as an (z4nivUedj 
undeniabtSf and incontro'i>erttble propoBition. 

We inquire, how are laws passed and repeated^' 
made and unina4e by the National Legislature 7 By 
ft majority of both houses of Congress, and the appro- 
val of the President, ' This all know "who know any- 
thing OB this subject. One house is oompoAed of &e 
peprestntatives of the people ; the ol^ie^, of the rep- 
veseiltatiyes of the States ; and the President is 
^ected by tho people^ The &ee States have a large 
mqoii^in both branches of Congress, and e,bout fifty 
more electoral votes for President Uiaa the slate 
Staites have. From this it is evident that the free 
Stftles have the power to make the l^esident and 
"Vioe President; i. e.^ the Veto power and the casting 
vdte in the Senate ; hence, the free States have the 
pewer to repeal all ^ laws in the District and Tesr* 
Rlories^net oidy without assistance from the. slavd 
StataSy but in. defiance of them. But this is not the 
cft0e with the slave States ; they cannot repeal those 
laws without nordiem aid. This is a plain case. Kew^ 
#e inquire^ wh6 is to blame for the existence of a& 
evil) these who ean prevent its e:u9tmice, or those who 
eamnot f The answer to tide que^on will eetde tiie 
point iBBider eoMd^ation^ so far ae sectional gaSt is 
eoQcmned* We hok oa all parts as equally guilty ; 
but irhea ne atl0OQ|it to make ike guilt seetiiima]) ibm 
we cay t^l^orili is prkunpally guUty. 
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There were 30,438 skveSy aoo<»rdasg to tbe ctittw 
U 1840, in tbe Distriet of Oolmnbia and Territori66» 
S5,717y.of whom are in Florida, U in Wisconsin, and 
16 in Iowa, notwithstanding tlie ordinance of 1787, and 
the balance 4^694 in the District* All these were held 
by kkWB which Congress can repeal at any time**— wlud^ 
the free States can repeal without one vote from the 
South* 

. But we will 'be saet with this plea ; . the guilt ci 
slavery rests on the masters who hold the slaves in 
bondage. They are guilty, we admit ; but they are 
not the only persons guilty. We will illustrate thia 
point. A. and B. are walking beside a river, and a 
lad of ten years of age meets them. A. says to B., I 
want to drown this boy, an4 every other boy we may 
meet, but my arms are paralysed ; I have no strong^ 
to catch hit)a or any other, and put him or thesn i&to 
the river ; but you can give strength to my lurms to 
drown this boy, and continue it, so that I may ia^am 
all we meet. I wish you to do so. B.. imparts the 
needed strength, and A. drowns the boy. B, contiA* 
ues A.'s strength, and A. drowns 80,438 boys. A. 
id arrested and tried in a court of jitbtiob. Whal 
think you will be the punishment he is doomed to 
gaffer ? You answer he must of necessity be hwi§» 
Hanging is too good for him. But what bIaU Im 
done with B.? Why, hang him too; he is yttst aa 
guUty as A. in every sense. A. could have done no 
evil, had not B. given him tbe power to do it* l^e^ 
this is precisely tbe relation of tbe State and tlie 
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iriave^owiier. He c(nM never hold a slaye, not even 
for one moment, if the State did not give him power 
BO to do. The elave^owner only exercises the power 
the State gives him, and that power the State can 
take away at any time. Now, who is most guilty, 
the State whic^ gives and continues the power, (Mr the 
owners who ex^cise it ? Judge ye. We say they 
are equally guilty ; but, if there be a difference, the 
State k the most guilty, for it is the primary came 
and agent, ^ 

*' But who is the State 7 The people — ^the citizens 
— those especially who have the right of voting. They 
"make ^e lalifs through their representatives, and 
-change them when they please. The representative is 
l>ut their agent ; they are accountable to Ood for 
what he does. He is accountable to them, as their 
agent, but to God as a moral agent ; and, whenever 
his constituents require him to do what he conceives 
to be sinful, his duty to Ood requires him to resign 
his office. Should the representatives of the people 
pass a wicked law without the knowledge or cons^t 
"of their constituents, the people in that case would be 
^nocent until they could send representatives to re** 
peal that law ; but, if they should take no action to 
repeal that law, Mid let it remain in force, they would - 
then become guilty. Here their guflt Would begin, 
and it would continue until the law was repealed. 
This is the true state of the case. 

From these considerations^ it is undeniable that 
the guilt of the enslavement of the 80,488^ God wiU 
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require at the hands of this nation. And this is not 
all ; every man who votes for a member to Congress; 
or President, or member to a State Legislature, who 
will not in his oflScial capacity act for the repeal of 
the laws which enslaves these thousands, is just as 
guilty before God as the southern slaveholder, and 
must as truly repent to be saved. Now, we in- 
quire, what have the voters of the free States been 
doing, lo ! these many years ? Voting for party can- 
didates who have continued these slave laws. They 
were voted for, knowing that they would not lift a 
finger for their repeal; and thus the voters have 
brought on their own souls the awful — the damning 
guilt of slavery, and ask, at the same time, what hav6 
we to do with it ? And this is not the worst ; th^ 
ministers of the Gospel who are sent to warn the peo- 
ple when the sword is coming, have been so fearful of 
corrupting their sanctums with anything that might 
have a political bearing, that they have chosen to let 
the voters of their congregation go to perdition in 
droves, rather than to have anything to say that might 
appear like having anything to do with politics,' 
though they, or some of them, could draw on a long 
face, and say prayers over a hickory club or a coon- 
skin convention. But for all these things God will 
bring theni to judgment, and awful "will be the ao* 
count they will have to render. ' 

But the people of the free States are not only 
guilty for the slavery that is in the District and Ter- 
ritories, but for the slavery in the slave Stateff. Con- 



gresa could have secured the abolition of skyeFy in 
the States, without attempting to legislate on State 
slavery, or taking any doubtful or disputed position, 
and oi]^ht to have done it long since. , 

About sixty years since, a member of Congress 
(Mr. Edgar) in a speech made in the House, estima- 
ted the average value of slaves at $15. Mr. Clay, a 
few years since, estimated them at $400 apiece on an 
average. The great and unparalleled rise in the 
value of slaves has kept back abolition in the State ; 
and what produced that increase of value was what 
prevented emancipation. Virginia, Maryland, and 

North Carolina had societies for the abolition of sla- 

• 

very, and some of the reading statesmen in those 
States were engaged in those societies, and expressed 
confident hope that slavery would soon be abolished 
— among whom was Washington and Jefferson. The 
society in North Carolina had forty branches. This 
was a move among the slaveholders themselves. While 
slaves were worth but little, there was no profit in 
raising them, and the surplus was a burden under 
which the States groaned for deliverance, and labored 
to throw ofi*; but, so soon as the growing of slaves 
became profitable, and a market was opened fo^ the 
surplus, these States gave up the idea of emancipa- 
tion, and their societies died. The policy which in- 
creased the price of slaves was the policy, which pre- 
rented emancipation. The writer of this article 
recollects when, in his native State (Virginia)) slaves 
brought but from $300 to $500, and then, when they 
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WoBghfc from iKiOO to 9ISOO* Ifow, if we can ftnd 
what produced this incireaae in price, ire shall find 
what prevented emancipation, and those who caused 
this state of things are guilty of the continuance of 
rfavery. We desire the reader 'ft serious attention to 
the investigation of this subject. 

The Constitution of the United States provides 
that " The powers not delegated to the United States 
by this Cori^titution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to the peo* 
fie/' — Jfinth Art. of the Con. We call on the advo* 
eates of slavery to put their finger on the clause in 
the Constitution, which delegates to Congress power 
to establish slavery any where, or even to the States 
to do it. No such phrase can be found — no such 
clause exists. In the fifth Article of tbe Amende 
ments we have the following : " JSTo person shall be 
deprived^ of Z^e, liberty, or property , without due 
process of law." And the second paragraph of the 
sixth Article provides that ^' This Constitution and 
the laws of the United States, which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof, and all ti^eaties made,, or which 
shall be made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the Supreme Law of the land ; and 
the judges in every State shall be bouud thereby, any- 
thing in the Constitution or laws of any of the States 
to the contrary notwithstanding." 

The point to be settled is, what does the Consti- 
tution mean by " due process of law ?" Three things 
are here linked in this connection — life^ liberty, and 
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property. The Constitution points o^ut the jfroeess to 
be pursued in the cases of life anfl property. Trial 
in open court, and by jtiry, is secured in both cases. 
See Art. 3 of the Constitution, and 7 of the Amend- 
ments. Where there is a charge of crime, the facts 
charged nmst go to a jury, and the same is true in 
any case which relates to property of over $20 value. 
The crime charged may affect the liberty of the per- 
son arraigned, in which case he must be tried before 
a jury of his country, and have power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses, and also the benefit of coun* 
cil. This is the process of law pointed out in the 
Constitution itself ; and less than a compliance with 
its own provisions cannot be a "duo process of law," 
in the meaning and intent of that instrument. The 
Constitution gives the process to be pursued^ in all 
cases of arraignment, where life^ liberty, or property 
is involved hi the issue ; and a proper observance of 
this process is a " due course of law" within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, than which nothing can be 
plainer. 

The term person is the next point of inquiry. 
Are slaves persons, within the meaning of the Consti* 
tution ? The ninth Sec. of the first Art. provides 
thgt " The migration or importation of such persons 
as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight ; but a tax or duty may be imposed on such im« 
portation not exceeding ten dollars for each pbbsok." 
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In the second Sec. ai the firrt Art», we hm^ the fol- 
lowing : *^ Bepresentaticms aaid dfareet taxes shall be 
apportioned among the several States which may be 
included within thtl Union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers, which shall be determined hj adding to 
the whole number of free per^ans^ including those 
bound to service for a term of years, and excluding 
Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other penoni^,*' 

The term persons, in both places, means slaves^ 
and has been so Understood, and so acted on by the 
Government from its organization to the present time. 
G^iere is no dispute about the term persons, in both 
these places meaning slaves, there has been none, and 
there can be none ; as to the meaning of pei^ons in 
the representative clause, for they are not free per-- 
sons, nor persons bound to service for a term of years, 
nor yet Indians ; and there were no other persons but 
the slaves to which the term could apply, and there 
are no other yet. So that slaves tare persons^ clearly 
and undeniably within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. And so far from being deprived of liberty by 
a due process of law, they have every one been de- 
privet! of it without any process at all, due or undue ; 
and consequently their enslavement is a plain, direct, 
and palpable violation of the Constitution. 

It may be contended that the slaves never were 
deprived of liberty, for they never possessed it; but 
to debar or hinder from enjoying^ is to deprive, as 
well as to take from persons that which they have, 
and it cannot be contended that the slaves are not 
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hindered or d^arred from the ^^yment ci libertj, 
ftnd if they are, thej are to all iateats and parpoeef 
deprived of it. 

The North has, and always had, power to pass 
laws to earry out the guarantees of the Cosfititntion^ 
in favor of Hberty in complete e&ot. The great stm^ 
gle of what is called Uie late compromise, was to se^ 
core the passage of laws to carry out what the slare- 
holders were pleased to call the provisions of the Coa* 
atitution in favor of slavery, though that instrumejat 
does not contain a single provision of the kind. It 
waSj and still is, the duty of Congress, to pass laws to 
carry into complete effect the provisions of the Con- 
j»titution, laws which would have secured to every in- 
dividual known to that instrument, m a person, the 
enjoyment of liberty, unless he had been deprived of 
it by due course of law, and as the slaves have not 
hmn so deprived^ to have restored th^m to liberty. 
The North have always fead the power, they now have 
it, to do what the Constitution authorizes on this sub- 
ject, ^' To make all laws which shall be i^ecessary and 
I^oper for carrying into ^secution the foregoing pow* 
ers, and all other powers vested by this Constitatiim 
in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof*" — ^Art. 1., Sec. 8. The 
North has always had a majority, and numbers^^ive 
power. 

But it may be farther contended that the framers 
of the Constitution did not intend that this provision 
should rea/oh to the slaves. We answer, we are not 
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bound by what they intended, hat by what they did— 
the nation is bound by what they did, not by what they 
might have intended to do. We are not to go out- 
^de of a law to know what it intends, the intention 
of a law is to be gathered from the law itself ; this is 
a fixed principle of interpretation, and any departure 
from it is not only mischievous but ruinous. And let 
the framers of our Constitution intend what they 
may, this clause does reach to the slaves beyond a 
doubt ; for it reaches to all personB without an ex« 
ception, and slaves are persons within the meaning of 
this great charter of liberty. And if it be better than 
the framers intended to make it, humanity is the 
gainer by tibeir blunder. 

But it ought not to be forgotten that no one, at 
the time the Constitution was fraxjied and adopted, 
expected slavery to continue, and few if any desired 
tliat it should. To suppose that the sage framers of 
that instrument should make provisions for the con- 
tmnance of what a very large majority of them did 
not wish to have continued is absurd in the extreme ; 
and to provide for the continuance of what what they 
did not believe could be continued was impossible ; 
for it is a fixed law of mind, that we cannot try to do 
what we believe cannot be done ; we may deceitfully 
go through the ^^ motions,'' but the heart is not in the 
aifeeted effort. The fair and charitable conclusion is^ 
that they intended to do what they cUd do— make a 
Constitution for liberty — ^to promote its blessing with* 
^ the curses of slavery, i^ut let them have xq-^ 
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tended irhat they may, this Is what they did ; and 
we, the people of ike United States, are boimd by 
what they did. 

It may be still farther contended that the second 
Sec. of Art. 4 provides for the continuance of sla- 
yery, and overthrows the above positions, which reads 
as follows ; ^^ No person held to service or labor in, 
one State, under the law» thereof, escaping into an- 
other, shall, in conseqaen<^e of any law or regnlatioA 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor ; but 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be dae." 

To this objection we reply, that this provision 
does not describe either slaves or masters. They are 
not the persons described, and therefore cannot b6 
brought within the meaning and legal intention of 
this clause. The persons to be delivered up are per- 
sons held to service or labor under the lawi of the 
State from which they may have escaped. This does 
not describe slaves, they are not held to service or 
labor under the laws of the slave States, nor nevejir 
were. There is no service or labor due from them to 
their master in the eye of the law, which their masr 
ters can legally impose in a way to create legal par- 
ties ; and there cannot be a suit for the recovery of 
a claim of any kind without two parties, and no slave 
can be a party to any civil suit at law in the United 
States. There cannot be one party to a civil suit, 
there must be two, and the claimant is the party to 
whom th^e is something due. This word due proves 



tliat it 18 a dvil «mt «t kw. Wliat is dna to eHe 
pattj in the ^e of the law is oved by the o&ieft. 
The claimant is the party in the ^e of the kw to 
ifhom the service is dtie^ and the person escaping into 
another State, the legal partt/ who owes that service 
i&ie/' and by a suit at law, in tibe State from which 
the second party escape, liiis service can be in force, 
and on proof that the escaping party owes service to 
the party claiming the same, the claiming party shall 
take the other back to the State from which he es- 
caped, where the claimant can enforce his clmrn le- 
gally. This is the midemable meaning of the provis- 
ion. But slaves are not held to service or labor 
^imder the laurs of any State in the Union ; they are 
every where^ held as property, just as horses and cat- 
tie are held; they are every where known in law as 
jn^erty, and are called in iixe law ^^ chattels per- 
sonal 'y'* and the master's right to work than grows 
out of the fact that they are his property* But the 
iaws of the slave States do not bind them to service or 
labor any more than the laws of OMo hold our horses 
or oxen to sernce or labor. Our right to make them 
work is found in the fact that they are our property in 
the eye of the laW ; but the law which makes them our 
property does no more ; it does not attempt to regulate 
-tft define their services. This is the ease with slaves, 
l^e right of property carries with it the right to make 
tlrem serve. They are not known to the law as per- 
aens held to service or labor, but as persons h^d as 
'pr<^erty. And there would be just as much f«*opri- 
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etj in B$,ymg an Ohio hone or ox was lield to service 
or labor b j the lavs of (Sao, as to say a slave is so 
held by the laws of Virginia, or any other sheve State* 
A slave can no more be a party to a civil soit at law 
than can a horse or an ox. And the service or labor 
dne is due under the law of the State from whidi ti» 
escaping person came to the claimant, wb^ is caHed 
** the party" — one party. There mnst be two pie- 
ties, and the esci^ing pers(m is the other. Tbea/t- 
parties are such in the sight of the law. But as a slave 
cannot be a party in law in any civil matter, any mati- 
iet involving daim, he cannot be a party in this case; 
and if :the slave cannot be the second part^j or de* 
fendant, iht first partyj or plaintiff, cannot be a slave- 
holder. It is impossible to bring the slave and his 
master within the meaning or legal intention of tUs 
clause ; and as this never can be done, this proviston 
cannot -by any fair construction be made to reach to 
the slaves. 

It may be plead i^at the laws of some of the 
slave States specify the time the slaves may be made 
to work each day. 9^se laws do not impose on the 
alaves any obligation to work that length of time, b«t 
interfere with the master's authority, and intends to 
prevent him from working them longer. The desi^ 
.of these laws are to protect the slaves from the cru- 
elty of masters, as laws in the free States proteft 
brutes, by providing punishment for cruelties exeT'- 
cised on them by wicked masters. But the first ioir 
{KMo no Biore^Qbligaid^s on the slates than theeocw4 
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da on the 1>mte8. They are laws cf proteefUfnj n^ of 

obligation. 

Bat there are persons to whom it does apply, per- 
sons who come fairly within its description — ^appren- 
tices and their masters ; these owe service under the 
lawjSf of the States. The father binds his son to a 
mechanic for four years, or nntil he is twenty-one, 
and the mechanic binds himself to learn his appren- 
tice his art or trade* The apprentice stays with his 
master until he is nineteen, by which time he has ac- 
quired sufficient knowledge of his trade to obtain 
journeyman's wages ; he then leaves his master, and 
goes into another State* The master follows him, and 
shows that two years service is due him by the inden- 
ture he holds from the boy's father, proves the age 
and identity of the escaping lad. This lad must be 
giveix up that he may be taken back to the State 
where he owes the service, and where the party to 
whom it is due can compel it by legal force. All such 
cases are within the descriptions and legal meaning 
of this provision of the Constitution. We do not say 
that there are no other persons to whom this des<^p- 
tion will apply ; but we do say that it does not apply 
to slaves. That the angels in Heaven are not farther 
from the description of this clause than are tiie slaves, 
except they are not men, and slaves are. With tfak 
difference it mi^ht as well be applied to the one as to 
the other. It would be impossible to be human, and 
be farther removed from this description than the^ 
the slaves are. 
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The ^teution of tbe fcamers of the Con^titalios 
may be again plead as an offset to this view. Bat we 
are not to be governed hj what they intended, bat by 
what they did. If the constitution fails to describe, 
slaves and masters, as it evidently does, there is no 
power on earth which can rightfully apply this pro- 
vision to them ; they must be described before they 
ean be aoled on by this clause.*** But there is strong 
evidence of a contrary intention on the part of the 
framers. When this clause was rep(»:ted by the com*^ 
mittee to the house, it read, " persons held to servi- 
tvde.*^ Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, moved to strike 
out the word " tervtYiwfo,*' and insert the word, *'#i?r- 
vice^" because (he said) the word servitude denoted 
the condition of slavee^ and the word service the 
oonditim of free persons owing service. The motioa. 
was carried by a very strong vote. Here is a very 
strong proof that they intended to make it what it is^ 
a^oviaion to return free persons from whom lawful 
service is due» to some legal party^ and not slaves, 
from whom nothing be legally due tp any pex^ 
soQSy for they have no civil existence in the laws of 
any of the States. 

B%t the iNorth could have secured the freedom of 
the slaves without occupying any doubtful or even 
(Usputed ground. The ninth section of Art. 1 pro- 
vides that ^^ the migration or importation of sueh pa?-^ 
^ns as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by Ccmgresa 
prior to the year one thousand ^ght . hun^bred and 
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eight.'* Hie same poirer 19 here giyen to prevent 
miration tliat there is to preTent importation, 'the 
first Congress did do this in the prohibition of the 
forn^ slave trade, and their right to do so has not 
been ealled in question ; and the right to prevent the 
iater-state slave trade is given in the same section 
with eqoal deamess, and with priority of position. 
The expression of this right is as- plain as langoage 
can express anything. This same power is clearly 
expressed in the 8th Sec. of Art. 1, where Congress 
is given power to ^^ regulate commerce taith foreign 
nations^ and among (not with) the several States, and 
with (not among) the Indian tribes." Under this 
clause, as well as under ike migration and importa* 
iion clause^ Congress has full power to prevent the 
foreign and inter-state slave trade. And if they had 
exercised the power given by either of these clauses of 
the Constitution, there wo^d not now be a slave in 
the United §tates« If slavery had been confined to 
the dd thirteen states, as it might and ought to have 
been, and could have been without a single southern 
vote^ the slave States would have found their supply 
of riaves a burden too intolerable to be born, and 
would have been compelled to free their slaves to got 
rid of them. 

Thus the North, in the exercise of undisputed con- 
stitutiontiil powers, could have indirectly secured the 
abolition of skkveryy hushed the groans and dried the 
tears of the millions who are crying to God day and 
night. And this the ISoTih could do yet in a very 
short time. 
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But Congress hlis nc^ only neglected to act for 
tlie overthro-w of slavery, but has eBtablished it, tiioiigh 
the Constitution givBS it no power so to do ; and this 
has been the reason which prevented the States froift 
1)bolishing it. But it is not enough to My that Con* 
gress established slavery without any authority frofia 
the Constitution ; they did it in open defiance of the 
letter and express design of that sacred instrtunent, 
as also of its spirit. The Constitution was ordained to 
"/arm a more 'perfect unioriy estabKsh JUSTICE (not 
injustice), insure domestic trtmquiUity^ previd^ for the 
common defense^ jjromote the genepal welfare^ and 
Becvre the blesi^Ings of tiBERTr to %i9 and our po^ 
ferity. " Every one of these objects is endangered by 
slavery, and th5 establishment of it by Congress is an 
open war on the letter^ spirit and design of tfie whole 
Constitution as thus declared. This is a plain caae. 

But has Congress established slavery? Yes, 
verily. The slavery in the District and JTerritories is 
without authority from the Constitution — exists by 
violation of the expressed design of that instrument. 
The laws which authorize it in these portions of our 
country are unconstitutional, and every aae that voted 
for them perjured himself ; for he swore aa a member 
of Congress to support the Constitution, aad voting 
for these laws was a violation of that sacred oath. 
And this is not all ; every man that has taken his 
seat in Congress since those laws were passed took 
an oath to support the ConBtitution ; but who of theti 
has made an effort t^ annul these imconatitutional 
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taws? We la J it down fts a iarutk tbat an oalb tQ 
support the Go&s^at]0& biuda as to act against every 
thing which violates it; and all who #wear to sup- 
port it, and yet do nothing against those violatiomi, 
violate their oath ; they do not act for the mainte- 
nance of that instrciment. What mipport does a man 
give the Constitution who stands by-ai^ sees it vk>* 
lated continually, and never makes tlie least resist- 
ance ? 

But if we go beyond the District and Territories) 
Avo shall ^nd more, many more ii^stanoes of the viola- 
tion of thfe Constitution for the benefit of thse few 
slaveholders. Eight new slave States have been re- 
ceived into the Union since the Constitution was 
adopted, — Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Misssis- 
sippi, Missouri, Alabama, Arkansas and Texas^ Many, 
if not all, of these States have been Territories, over 
which Congress had entire oontrot When Territo- 
ries, Congress established slavery in them, and when 
they applied for admission into the Uni<m, admitted 
them with their slaves. When they were .Territories, 
Congress could have abolished slavery in them by an- 
nulling the laws which had been passed before they 
came under the legislation of the nation. Congress 
had no constitutional power to maintain these laws,' 
because they had no power to do anything for slavery ; 
and as the laws of these Terrttories<-«Iaws passed 
before they oame under the control of the General 
Government — were null when the territories came un- 
der the National Legislature, it required the iBiancti<^ 
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ot Congre88> W these laws to keep them in being. 
Hue eanctioa Congress had no eonstitiitional power 
to gtre ; henee, slavery in the Territories of the Uni- 
ted States mhoayi vhUj and ru^w i9y and ever wUl he^ 
uneonttihUiffnaL 

Bat when tiiese territories ^»plied toft admission 
into the Unien^ Congress had power to refuse them 
adimssiony luitesa they became free Statea. This 
Bene wilt deny^ But tibis ia not bXH^ Congress was 
bound to exercise that poww; the very design of the 
Constitution demanded it ; and, as Congress has no 
power to do anydiing for slavery, they have no power 
to admit slave States, for this would be doing some- 
thing for itc 

The larger part of those eight slave States was 
carved eut of Territory over which no slave State had 
^ver had any jurisdiction. It was purchased by the 
funds of the nation^ The Louisiana purchase, and In- 
dian purehases, embrace the far greater part of the 
"territoriea of thete States^ Thus Congress took the 
funds of the nation, and bought the great soutibhwest, 
lind then planted it with slavery. That Congress had 
power to prevent the foot of a slave fromi being set 
on the nation's territi»ry, none we think can deny, but 
if any shoulc^ it is at once proven by the prohibition 
oi slavery in the Horth-westem Territory.. Congress 
had the same power to prohibit slavery below 86| de- 
grees north latitude that they had above it. 

We now invite attention to the effect of planting 
the great soatii-west with slavery, and then admitting 
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thas formed for the surplus slaves of the old States,; 
which raised the average price from $15 to $400. 
Thus slave-growing became a profitable business, and , 
deathless spirits were raised for market like cattle, 
and sold lik^ cattle. More, the , slaveholders of the 
old States were enabled to ^ell their. 9on9 for bond- 
meny ahd their daughters for harlots^ and get from 
$1000 to $1500 for their own children ; and many of 
them did this very thing ! . 

Virginia has received in the last twenty years 
about $200,000,000 for surplus slaves; Kentucky 
more than $100,0000,000 ; and other breeding States 
in prc^rtion. The new States of the South have 
bought over half a million of slaves in the same time ; 
these at $600 each would amount to $800,000,000, 
and at $1000 each to $500,000,000. This, with the 
addition of what has been done in other ways for thei 
support of slavery, has enabled the old States to hold 
(m %o the evil. Had slavery been confined, as it 
ought to have beeQ} to the old States^ long before this 
time they would have been compelled to relinquish it. 

The old States have made by the sale of surplus 
slaves, since the. purchase of Louisiana, not far short 
of $1,000,000,000. Cut off this source of profit, and 
tax the old States with the burden of the increase, 
from which th^ have been freed by selling them into * 
the new States, and receiving for them at the same . 
lime the ^oprmous sum above named, to enable them 
to sfK^tain thdHM^Y^y ^^^ what would have been the 
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long since, or, like a millstoiio round their seeks, it 
would have sunk them to the bottom of the sea of 
ruin. This is a plain case. . Nothing can be plainer 
than that the extending of slavery into the new States^ 
has been the cause of its perpetuation. , 

Now,, what had the North to do with its extension 
into these new States?* The States now free (we 
mean of the old thirteen) had a majority of two in 
the first Congress — of 42 under the. census of 1880, 
and, if we mistake not, 47 under that of 1840, and 
the same majority of electoral' votes for President and 
\^ce-P'resident — from which it is undeniable that the 
North has always had the power to control this sub- 
ject. Bat this is not all ; the North had a majoi^ity 
of two in the Senate of the first Congress under the 
Constitution. The South could not have extended 
slavery one furlong without the aid of the North ; the 
North has always had the power to confine slavery to 
its former limits, and was bound by the Constituiioa 
so to do. And, if slavery could have lived in these 
limits, let it live ; and, if not, let it die. And if it 
had been thus confined, it would have died, i^sad, 
DEAD, long since. But the North did not exaretse 
that power, but powert^ not given by the Constitu^a 
have been exercised^ and by that exercise they have 
cxtendisd and perpetuated slavey, and not only 80| 
perjured themselves for the sake of committing tUi 
great sin^ — of bringing the blood of the miUioBs of 
•laves now sighing imd^ their burdenii, rebbed of aH 
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and eternitj, going to the tombmthont hope for the 
most paort, and hj the most afflicting path ever trod 
1^ mortals. Yea, more, dying by thouBands before 
their time. And yet, after all this, we wipe otD: 
mouths and ask, miSi an air of self-eomplacency^ 
♦* What has the North to do with slavery ?" The an- 
swer to this question will be given when the history of 
Hme shall be given in, and 4ihe Lord Most High maJce 
requisition for Hood, thea it wiH be seen that the 

^ awful evil of slavery has been maintained by the votes 
of &e representatives of the free States^ and they and 
those that voted for them will stand on the very same 
ground before a righteous Judge that the Southern 
slaveholders will, who had exercised aE ihe cruelties 
of the system, for they enabled hkn to do it 

We ask the reader to look at tkis subject^ not as 
a matter of policy, but as a subject you must meet in 
the judgment of the great day, and ask yourself, in 
view of the account you must then render, if you dare 
ever give another v^ote for eidter of the two great pro- 
slavery parties of &is nation, who have brought the 
blood of ^e endaved mffliens of our land on this gen- 
eration^ either of which have committed sins enough 
en this one subject to sink any number <tf natiom^. 
Can you for eoie moment think ^ ^voting for a candi* 
date who weuld consent for « moment to act for ei- 
tiier of these paHies ? if you can, do not claim to be 
a believer in the doctmne of {irt«Fe rewards and pu^ 

-^idxmeiits, for it is next to inqpossible to believe 
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rdoetrine, »& wrt tt»s« H murt be cloud igsanmjdy, 
if done mt all, by any true belierer in the Hdy 6^^ 
tares. You may hare acted ignoraolily hearetofore; 
bat you cannot do so hereafter. For yonr soul's 
si^e, look at this awfol satgect. 

We might notice many otiie»r tilings whieb the 
North has done to render slavery prc^table, and thus 
secore its perpetuity^ but our limits will not permit. 
We leaye the subject for the. present, being fitUy 
satisfied that enough has been «aid thereon to sat- 
isfy any impartial mind that the North is chargeable> 
before God iot the existence of slayery, not only in 
the Districts and Territories^ but in the States them- 
eelves; and that northern rotexiB, and their rej^esen- 
tadves, will haye to give an account for its existence 
in the great and terrible day of the Lord. 

We now inyite att^tion to the second inquiry, 
What will be done, with the slaves when freed ? 

We premise first, in answering this question, that 
colored men are Msar ; thai; the slave is a man, and is 
endowed by his Creator witii all the rights of a man, 
and subject to law^ juslas other men are, and has the 
same account to give to the same great Buler, and 
hence must have the same £aciMes afforded him to 
render that account with joy; that the principles of 
the moral government of God make no distinctions ; 
all stand in the same reladon to him ; and be int6n^s 
that all should be governed by the same laT^. All 
human beings, being subje^ of law, the kws whueh 
are adapted to one class are adapted to all, ciremn- 
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stances being tbe swiey God hsTiug mwle. no ^er*' 
ence in the natural relations of his creatures on ac- 
count of class or country, or in their rights. We lay 
these down as self-evident propositions. 

We have every thing done for the management of 
the slaves when they may be freed that is indispensa- 
ble to have done. We have laws now for the govern- 
ment of men of all olaasedy sorts and kinds^ goody beT- 
TBB, BEST,— and bady worse, WORST ; and if the 
black man is a man, as all admit, he is somewhere in 
this category ; he is either the best or worst man, or 
somewhere between them ; and the laws now made wilJ 
reach him, and govern him when reached. Those 
who think that laws must be made to govern the 
blacks when freed, before it will be safe to free them^ 
hare been misled by the idea of class, and class legis- 
lation, the greatest political heresy of any age. We 
want no class legislation ; the great Lawgiver has none, 
has authorized none, never inteoded that any should ex- 
ist. We now have all the legislation we need. There 
might be some laws passed adapted to the new state of 
society which freedom would produce. This doubtless 
would be the case ; but these would not affect the great 
relations of society. , All these are now settled in the 
laws we have. All that is necessary is to free the black 
maQ and make him a subject of law. Govern him by 
law. Reward him for virtuous conduct — ^punish him 
for vicious ; and we have the laws now to do all this ! 

Let the slave States repeal all their slave laws, 
and all would be done that is essential. Take the 
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State of Soutli Carolina, for example, and leVtl^e le- 

gislature of that State pass the following act : Be it 
enacted by the General Assembly of the State of 
South Carolina^ That all laws of this commonwealth 
creating^ sustaining j or regulating slavery ^ or having 
reference to colored persons^ are hereby repealed* 
This bill would put a full end to slavery and all clasf 
legislation, and place all where the Almighty intended 
they should be placed, in the enjoyment of the same 
rights and privileges, and accountable to the same 
laws. And all this could be done by passmg a bill 
of six lines. How easy it is to do right ! And it is 
as safe as it is easy ! More so ; it is always safe-— 
not always easy. " Who shall harm you if ye be fol- 
lowers of that which is good ?", 

This is what we propose to do with the slaves when 
they shall be freed. Freedom will translate them from 
things to men in the eye of the law, and, when we get 
them legal men, we will manage them legally. But a 
cloud of objections rises which requires attention. 

L If they were freed, they would all run herej 
and we do not want the negroes among us ; ^^for we 
do not like negroes, no how/' This is the most po- 
tent objection with many, very many, in the free 
States. We doubt not but that many ifi the State of 
Ohio believe diat if the slaves were freed to-day, 
*' every last one" of the three millions would be in this 
State before one month. But, fearful as this objeo* 
tion is to many, it is more false than it can appear 
fearful. It is fi^se, every word of it 
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If ike colored people verd free, they woold not 
eome to the free States, aad thoae tlist are here would 
go awaj. Of the truth of this ve have no doubt ; 
and we ask the reader's careful attention to the rea- 
sons which give us this confidence in its correctness. 

Cast your eye on the map of the United States, 
and you will see that the slare States have more than 
one-^third more territory than the free States. Then 
look at the last census, and you wiU see tiiat the free 
States have t>ver one-fourth more inhabitants than the 
slave States. This shows that the free States are 
double as thickly inhabited as the slave States* Add 
to this, the slave States have the advantage of cli* 
mate, soil, ttnd commerce, and ocmsequently can yield 
labor a better reward. • Now, that section 'vrfuch can 
ffy^ labor the best reward has not half as many la^ 
borers in proportion to extent as the oth^ hiis. Thia 
would induce laborers to go there as certain as water 
i&dines to run down hilL Nor wouM laborers incline 
to go from it to the x>ther ajxy more than water would 
to ruh up hill. This one fact would induce the laborers 
of the South to stay there, and those of the North 
to go and 9tay with them. 

Were slavery abolished now, it woidd take as 
mudb labor to cultivate the South as ever it did, if 
mt as many laboiiserB; and the landhpldws would 
have to have the labor performed ; fnr they could ^lot 
Bte unless their lands were cultivated* They would 
want as much sugar, cotton and tobacco raised as 
aver, axid more, if possible ^ for they lunre jsmet 
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raised enougli to keep them clear with die re^i of vhe 
irorlcU They would be compelled to have at least as 
much. 

But if the eolorcd people come to the Iil>>rth, ^ho 
would do that labor ? The landholders would be oem- | 

pelled to keep the blacks there, or get whites te go 
and take tiieir places. Now^ w« inquire, who would 
go to the South to learn to make sugar and rais^ cot- 
ton, aiid board and lodge themselYcs in the muriky 
huts of the plantations or quarters at the . same time 
— ^huts without floors or wind&ws, seats or beds ? Thede 
would haye to be their dwellings, at least for seme 
time to come, as the landholders are not able to furnif^ 
others, and cannot board and lodge Ijieir-laborers^ m 
their own dwellings, tor two reascms. 1* Thej ha?et 
not room ; they want laborers by the score or hun- 
dred. 2. The plantatioXBS are at too great a distanee 
from their mansions-**-often several miles*, WilF the 
laborers of Pennsylvania or Ohio go &ere ? Koyliot 
one. Will the Yankees go! Not while they «as 
make wooden clocks, or a hickory tree is Irft to make 
into nutmegs. None of thes» will go!-Haot (me I 
Beader, do you think they woidd^ Would you^? 
No ! no-!-^ou would be vwy deto of it. 

Where, we inquire, would they get . laborers ? 
Could they get tiiem from Ireland or.O^rmany ? Pitt 
twenty Iri^mien nnder a soisth^m overseer, and 1^ 
hm attempt to teach them how to ladake cotton or 
ai^ar in southern style, and wh^e woidd H end f 
ThdjumM be the mid of him befoi^ might I Shis 
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QO <H|0 Hfll d^ubtyj wHcK knows the Zrisli lehaci^cter^ oy 
vbo. Iwi .am^T' Jmk. Uood< inr bk vdns) The- Genaan 
chariM)t|Nf^ is- distingqifilied' for patience, but, tha so^th* 
em sjatem oi laboi; wavdd. exhaua^ even Buteh pa^* 
tience; and press a Dutchman until he turns anc( 
mpigra leh toill net^ and all is. oner ; you may giv^ him 
Kp^^not another step. TFiU he go ? Would SngUsh 
laborera^ gp there ? No, reader* Joh^ Bull cannot 
be gashed into^. (w in a soicitbern cotton field* No^ 
wver. 

But if these, or any of them, would go, th^ could 
not fltand the clima^. Put one hundred Irishmen 
on a rio^ or sugar plantation, and one^half of them 
will be dead or unable to labor in one year» The 
blaeks can stand the climate, and th.ewhiteS: cannot; 
Indeed, it is the black man's climate, as proved by 
the fact that die mortality of the blacks in Charlesr 
toa^ S«.C», is but two per. 6«ai^., while it is seven in 
Boston. We never heard a black man complain of a 
^l^y being, too hot in our life.^ It is plain that the 
ejave States- naust be cultivated by the laborers- who 
ibre now there,, the blaoks, or become a wzldemess; 
ao that, if slavery was abolished at the South this 
day, the landholders would be compelled to keep the 
colored, people thcire, or abandon 'Hhe sonny South." 
This they wQuldnot do; and hence they would keep 
"them there, if they could,, and this they could do, and 
do it easily too. 

^ The colored pei^le would not come to the North 
^if they wore free, if they could do, as well where they 
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are; here the climate suits them; there are Ae 
grayes of their fathers, and there would be the gravet | 

of their former chains and fetters. Around the first I 

iSiej would delight to linger, and on the second t6 
dance. 

' At the South, there would be more labor to be 
done than laborers to do it; at the North, less; 
There kbor could, and therefore would, pay better 
than here ; there many would be begging for labor- 
ers; here laborers begging ^Heave to toil ;" there M 
prejudice exists on account of color ; here much every 
way; there would be no competition; the col«irdl 
man would have all the labor of the land ; here he 
could get Kttle or none until every white man had wh^ 
he could do ; there a black man would be preferred ; 
here a white man. Now, under these circumstances, 
would the colored people come here, where tihb^^ is 
comparatively nothing for them to do, and where ao« 
body will employ them, while there is a pale fitee to 
be had 7 Or wUl they stay where the climate suitB 
them^^where tiiey can survey the scenes of their 
youths-dance on the tombs of their former shadkies 
— gaze on the graves of their fathers and mothers, aftd 
raise to their memories lettered slabs — find mere work 
than they can do, and higher wages than can be cb* 
tained in any other plaee, and where ^ey would be 
rather honored than despised for having a bla^sUn? 
They will stay ; they will not come here«— 4i^ •' kbvbb | 

—NEVER ! What say you to all this, reada ? | 

Slaveholders are paying more for hbcr now tiwtti 

I 
I 
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is paid for it in the free States. They have to giri^ 
fbr field hands from the slave-growing States, on an 
average, $1>000 ; and these hands do not last longer 
than six or eight years on an average. Mr. J. Q* 
Adams stated, on the floor of Congress, that they did 
not last over five years. $1,000 for six years work 
would be 8l66| per year ; and for eight years $125 per 
year, and all paid in advance too. Add the interest, 
which would be ^0 per year^ will make the first 
$196f ; and second $155. Then add tho boarding 
and clothing at $45 per year, and this is a low esti« 
mate, and we have 241f in the one case, and $200 in 
the other. So that southerners can give higher wa« 
ges than ean be given at the North. 

The theory here laid down has become a fact of 
history. There were 886,245. free colored people in 
the nation, by the census of 1840, 216,678 of whom 
are in the slave States, and 160,567 in the free 
States. Now, we inquire, why do not those who are 
free come to the North ? Why is it that there are so 
many more free colored people In the slave States 
than in the flree, if they would come here if they were 
free ? In the single State of Maryland there were 62,- 
000 free cdored people* Now, if they would all come 
here if they were free, how does it come that those 
who could come with the least difficulty do not come? 
It may not be known to all that there are laws in the 
slave States providing that all freed after a certain 
time shall leave the State in a given time, or be taken 
«p mA s^dinto slavery. The Maryland law, on this 
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sid^M^ WW passed wb]]« we were mtiu^tSt^te* These 
laws clrive the free colored pe6|>le from those States,. 
and foree them to come to the North. Those freed 
before the passage of those laws, aud their descend*^ 
ants^ are germitted to remain in. many of the States ; 
and these stay with but few , exceptions, and few^ 
very few,. come here but. such as. are compelled^ 

But, if slarery should be abolished, those persons 
of oolor who are in the free States would,.,with but 
few exceptions, go to the South. Those who ha?e 
property could sell it and buy landed possessiona at 
the South, where they would be free from the sinful 
prejudice under which they are crushed, and take the 
stand in society which their virtues and qualifications 
entitle them to. This would be an inducement for all 
Colored persons to go ; add to this, the climate suits 
them better, and there would be more there for them 
to do, and a better reward for doing it, and you have 
lie reasons why they would go. 

There are. not laborers enough now at the South 
to perform the required labor. This is proven by the 
fact that the internal slave trade is now* carried on 
extensively to supply the South with labor \ and if 
slavery should be abolished, the demand for l3<bor 
would increase. The women would not be in the field 
as they are now ; many would remain iu the houses 
to take care of their children, and many of the men 
would go to mechanical trades. These would decrease 
the laborers of the field and increase the demand for 
labor. This is the way emancipation worked in the. 
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Bifitish West Indies. Agents have been sent to our 
eastern and southern cities to indnco the free people 
of color to go to the Islands to make up the lack of 
labor. And we hare no doubt that if slavery were 
now abolished, that before five years southerners 
would visit every colored settlement in the free Statea 
to induce the settlers to go South. So much for this 
objection. 

II. Another objection is, they would not work if 
they were free. This is refuted by the history of the 
West India Smancipatidns. There was no difiSculty 
in getting the emancipated to work when they were 
presented reasonable inducements. The fact that in 
one year they paid $600,000 for land in Guiana, and 
that those connected with the Wesleyan nnssion raised 
about $80,000 in one year for religious purposes, and 
that property has risen in the Islands, so that the 
land will now bring more than slaves and land both 
would in the days Of slavery, are enough on this 
point. 

III. Bat some object that they would kill their 
masters if they were free. This objection goes oa 
the ground that men will hate us. for giving them 
their rights. Reader, suppose yourself a slave, and 
we your master, and we should sell your wife and chil* 
dren where you could never see them, and make yon 
work fourteen hours per day for nothing but- a^ 
much food as woidd enable you to work, and very little 
clothkg, and whip you frequently almost to deaths 
tnd s<»be ^person should plead with us to free y&a^ 
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Md TO 8h<mld fl»y in reply, *^ Wow we to give ihe 
iwoal his liberty, pay bim for Ms irork, and give Mm 
back his irife a&d ehfldren, he woiddldH tu ; we dare 
not do it !^' What would yon tMnk of such reason- 
ing ? This is the reasoning of tMs objection. It is 
a law of nature, that if we woiddhaye mora, otir ene« 
noes, do ihfm. wrong ; if our friends, gire them their - 
rights. ■ 
' Blit the West India Emanetpations put iMs objec- 

t&^ to rest. In some of the islands, there were from 

■ .\f. .'• •.-•■•■ 

fifteen to twenty colored p^sons to one wMte, and 
yet* not one drop oi blood was shed. And this is not 
ail^, several millions of the African race haye been 
fi««a by general emaneipation, in the Islands and tW 
Americas, »aee the oommen^ment of this century, 
imd all without the shedding of one drop of blood. 

lYi-It is objected that they are too ignorant tcy 
govern themselves, and it would not do to free them 
mAH they are prepared for freedom. 

This objection would prevent emancipation now or 
ai any future time; for they cannot be taught any* 
thing, not even their A B C's, while they are slares. 
They mu»t be freed' as they are, or never freed, for 
l^ey cannot be enlightened until they shall be free. ' 

But the aboHtion of slavery- would not put out tbtf 
%bt of ike Sim, moon and stars M the South. Thd 
enlighteued masters would still be there, and would 
remain tiiere for some time to come. They and the 
colored p^I^o could carry on government on th^ 
pEetecifies it has h%m, dono ili the W^t Indies and 
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Other pkces tfter^ skvory tad been abofl»iied.v TSin 
objeotion takes tbe ground that the whites and blaclsi 
should be separated the moment slavery ends, which 
is a great mistake. But if slavery were abolished^ 
the colored people would soon be enlightened. In 
Antigua, there were one-sixth of the inhabitants re- 
ceiving instruction in school in the sixth year of free- 
iom. This is more than are now in school in Penn- 
sylvania. O^is might and would be the case in this 
country. If slavery were abolished, the christian be- 
nevolence of this nation would find u rich field for 
cultivation at its door — one that could be cultivated 
ai; less expense than any on earth. Then Sabbath 
and^ other schools could be established, and the col- 
ored people of the South might become as enlightened 
in twenty years as the people of any other section of 
the country, if we would do our duty. Then they 
would be prepared for self-government, should there 
be no whites among them, which would not be tho 
case perhaps even then. 

V. It 13 objected that there is such a prejudice 
between the two raceSy that they never could live 
on terms of civil and religious equality : " make them 
equal, and they will fight until one or the other be 
destroyed." This objection takes for granted what 
remains to be proven ; but we wiH notice another that 
is often urged, before we consider this : ^^ Free the 
colored people, and they trill at once intermarry with 
the whites, and in a short time we will be a nation of 
mongrels."" This vouM be <keadfal, says lihe ob* 
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jeetor, ^' I- ma ^^[^poBod to ainaIg»matioii«" Now lo| 
U9 hitch theee objections together, and see if they will 
not puU each other to death. The prejudice (hatred) 
between the two races is so great that if they were 
both free, they wotdd kill one another, BUT they 
WOUXD GET MAEBIEB FIRST and then KILL. If SO, ha- 
tred induces people to xnarry. This is a queer thing ! 
What think you of it, reader ? 
.( The prejudice of which we hear so much is either 
natural or the effect of circumstances. If the latter, 
remove the cause, and the effect must cease, and the 
operations of society go on as though all were of 099 
color ; if natural, .it will continue. Love draws peo- 
ple together ; hatred separates them ; and, so soon 
as the colored people be free, they will incline to go to 
themselves, and the whites to themselves ; the blacks 
will go South to a climate that suits them, and ihe 
whites will sell out to them, and come North to a cli- 
mate that will make their pale faces bloom as the 
rose. Free the colored people now, and before thii*ty 
years they would be able to own every acre of land in 
several of the southern States, and they would do it. 
These wSL be the certain workings of freedom, if 
there be a natural prejudice ; if there be none, then 
free the colored people, and remove their ignorance 
and d^adation, and the prejudice will cease, and the 
operations of society go on as smoothly as if all were 
one color ; so that our plan would work well. 

We incline to the view that the colored race would 
. ge South, and the white come North, and the working 
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id gmfinl^wmtrnf^An voi^d^ork t|^® colors >party 
Mi thM QQjt'^Mo^ jrhojM 90 alanned about amaU 
ffmamtion wouU ; biiYr to ^go South to get blaci: hu»- 
bwida or iwo0 ; £t<eo tbe daves, and then nature will 
WMk tlie whoto master acoording to her own laws and 
twte. fiaaooipiutioii will not only work both ways, 
b«t evierj tray; no it jauat be a good rule. 

. YL Afosiy^oot to emanoipationj unless the eman- 
cipated leave llie eoi^itry* They say, Free them, and 
send iihem to Liberia^ or Bcmd other place, and we 
w31 go for «BQteiaoip9tion* This olgection is.answered 
k)t> the main by tbe 'ft^ to the one just above ; but 
Ike reader ^iight to biow that the colored people 
mifwer oaii be reenoved beyond the limits of the United 
States; We hare proved the cost of colonization in 
Afirifiafy and rating tite ezpeiue in time to come at 
muA leas than liall what it has costin time past^ ft 
Wodd «ao«mt to eig^t mfllions of dollavs a year ; for 
Me bimdred and §itiy years, twdve hundred millions 
ef do&ue. SQiia ^te of expe&se would , remove one 
Imbdved tSicilafod per year, twenty times as many as 
tbe Babyioaish menurch eolonized of tkt Jews by cap- 
Ibriiy. T&is wis i^ largest colonization moyeinent 
KW kan^ any deSmte account of, and it was less than 
§ire theMand. Biit we would have to send off one 
knoAped tiKMUHuid ptar year/ fmr one hundred and fifty 
ywrs, to get (dMr of iJbe blacto. This can uever be 
hegtm^ wask less fimsbed* We might as well undei> 
4|dce to biuld a balloon to go to the moon. 

T!h» colered people must remain in the eowt^y as 
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free or skves, and it is iritb the free Slutafl ^ mf 
which. If we withhold national legiahtion from thar 
eapport ot Blayery^ and leave it to the States, ihegr 
will be compelled to abandon it in lees il»a teft years. 
If they remain slaves, they nrast refliain ike enemiea* 
of the country ; for it is a law of natnre^to take aa 
interest in that which takes an interest in ns* No 
man can love a country that does notking for kis. 
If we free them and give tiiem their rigkts^ ikay wiH 
become the fast friends of the country, ready to fight 
its battles, yea, die in its defense. Emafteipatioii set» 
ties the question— will we have tke 8,600^000 of 
slaves, who will be six, yea, twelve millimis before 
some who may read this tract go to tiieir graves, A# 
friends or enemies of the country ? This is aaa imh 
portant question for the pa^ot— one inv^tmg. tiie 
destinies of this nation and the caose of freedom a 
the world. No one believes that 9ix miUkms can be 
kept in slavery, such as ours is, rxmchlem twelve^ and 
if we do not free them, they wiU fi*ee themselves^ or 
perish in the attempt, and we want a& to know Aat 
we believe, vriith Mr. Jeflferson, that Heaven wiH Mt 
permit them to perish, and we must, iirsaeh a eegpteeti 
sink. The elements are now preparing to tdce. sides 
witii them ; the spirit of freedom, now iq^imdbng like 
light, will call to their aid, when the eoioffiot e^meS; 
millions of money and tiiousands of men ; the syu^* 
thies of millions will be with them* Tbis.queetieil 
must be met and settled in our day I Will we mMt 
it with the Almighty on omr side, 0r will we fight 
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^9iff&mtMci md pemb ?• Beftder^ weigh tbid $Tibjeot 
well; 

Bttt itis «t8 inezpedienty as it is impractioable, to 
f^Memtethem team the eomitry* They are aU wanted 
wh^re th;^ are ; ihfi South has not one laborer to 
qpiupe ; aud^ as it must dep^id, for a long time to 
eome^'^B colored laborers, if not always, every one 
thai is taken away by colonization is impoverishing 
the piantersr-taking from that section its source of 
w«alth — ^its laborers ; hence cdonization always was, 
is, and ever must boi the enemy of that section of the 
caa&try%. 

Hero we might leaye the subject ; but there is one 
otfaw objection urged that is in the way of many. " The 
ri^tof property in slayes." And though this does 
not He against the workings of emancipation, it is in 
the way of emancipation, and we will give it a passr 
ing uQi^e. 

i We haV'O seen that slavery is the creature of stat- 
ic law ; henee slave property is the creature of this 
law^ and must, for this reason, be held by the will of 
the. State. These laws the State has a right to re- 
peal, and can at pleasure repeal the laws making hu- 
mian beings property. We will illustrate the point. 
Suppose the Legislature of this State were to pass a 
- law to sell into slavery every person in the town of 
Mansfidd, to raise money to pay the public debts, 
■ and ^force the law by the power of the State, what 
would be the right of property the buyers would have 
UIII8 ? The right the ^State gave them, and none 



give them ? A right to hold us as pro{>ert7 until the 
next meeting Qf the L^pslatnre, wfaieh W4»ld httve a 
sight to repeal the law and a^ ue all free. Sew ae 
rights never conflict) the rights of the he^U:tim(^ 
and the rights of those ^o migl^ Imre boaght us, 
oonld not confliot ; and as the first weidd hame ar^^ 
to repeal the law «Q the first ^j of the session^ those 
who might buy ns would have a right te-haold ns tiU 
the meeting oi that body. If ihat body sheuld see 
]^oper to eontinoe the law^ or let it xemain on the 
statute book, by not exercising their right to repeal 
it, the right of those who might have bought us would 
still held under the law. But it we^dd be for the 
Legislature to say whether those who bought us should 
hold us <me daylong^ than the first ioftiieirse»- 

^ Slave property is property held, in ,all eases, by 
the will of the State, and the State has a right to 
withhold that wiU at sny moment ; and the, moment 
this is done, the eiave is free. Tlds is tiie tnieisttate 
of the case. Not so with other pmperty-^it £i hdd 
by laws anterior to all Btate laws, and of paramoimt 
authority ; hence t^e State cannot take our hwaeB 
and lands from ns because the State did not give 
them. The error of this objeetien lies in piads^ pro- 
perty in man on the same basis that property m 
things is based. If the > southern l^tates would exer- 
cise the right to repeal all thesla^e laws ^ss 4ay, 
and free every slave; they would not violate the right 



0f 'li fk^ iltt?eb«idtri •» iBim «lMpei^ ^- be alboK 
Mied A^t.ify time tile^ 9ta^ {i«M8, irilAiiHilr li^iui^; 
fiFom tiie 6la%«holcteFB Me eiMi'i ^wotdi lil fr^n^eki^ 
tkateveiilbelawof fltayeiygimtiiwi. il^iltiep 
true state of the case. r 

The abolition of daverj in the iray abolitioBietf 
propose would not invade the right of property, it 
would hold this sacred ; but not only so, it woidd ftoil 
impoverish the slaveholders — before five years tiie 
value of the slaves would be transferred to the landi. 
This was the case in the West Indies, and it would 
be the case here« Land of the same quality in the 
slave States, and having the same facHities of mar- 
ket, will not bring more than half as much as in the 
free States. Abolish slavery and introduce free la- 
bor and the price will be tiie same. The State has a 
right to abolish sUvery though it reduces the slave- 
holders to beggary. They bought and hold tibeir 
slave property subject to this contingency, and they 
can never have any right to complain though they 
should be made poor. They have placed themselves 
where they are. Much less can they complain when 
they would be enriched by taking from them what 
God never intended them to have ; which was given 
them by those who had no right so to do ; who sin- 
ned against humanity and the Lord Most High ; and 
who must repent by taking away what they have sin- 
ned in giving, or perish in this great sin. So much 
for the right of property. 
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We hope thftt those who m%j read thU $xtkAe wiU 
*ireigh well what they read, and act for the peace and 
safety of their own souls. Then they will act for the 
good of the master^ the good of the country, and the 
good of the slaye. 
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